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Pitton,  Pi. 

Graincer,  Alfred  C., 

801  StuTTMint  Are.,  Twntoti,  N.  J. 

Grant,  Henry  W..  Cr.E., 

Bt.  Miryi,  P«. 

Green,  J.  L.,  C.E., 

St.   Loult,   Mo. 

•  Died  Octfiber,  1»H. 


Vice  President  and  Treasurer,  The 

Republic  Me [al ware  Company 
President,  Fraser  Brick  Company 


Secreitary-Treasurer-Maiiag;er,Free- 

man  Fire  Brick  Company 
FeJeral  Terra  Cotla  Company 

Student,  School  of  Ceramics,  Uni- 
versity City 

Partner,  Harshaw,  Fuller  and  Good- 
win Company 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Fulper 
Pottery  Company 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Gla^s  Company 


Manufacturer  of  Terra  Cotta 
Farmers  and  Traders  Bank 

General  Manager,  Monmouth  Min 
ing  and  Manufacturing  Company 

Superintendenit,  American  Terra 
Cotta  and  Ceramic   Company 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  American 
Terra  Cotla  and  Ceramic  Com- 
pany 

American  Terra  Cotta  and  Ceramic 
Company 

.Analytical  Chemist  and  Ceramist  to 
the  Sleiger  Terra  Cotta  and  Pot- 
tery Company 

Gladding,  McBean  and  Company 

Director,  Glen  Tor  Keranue  SluJio 

Manager,   Tremon    Department   of 

Goi&ng  Sons  Company 
Superintendent,  Geo.   S.  Good  Fire 

Brick  Company 
Secretary-Treasurer    and    Manager, 

Greenwood  Pottery  Company 
Elk  Fire  Brick  Company 
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MEMBERSHIP  LISTS 


Greenek,  G,  C.  E.M.  {in  Cer.), 

Boitan,  Uua. 

GREcom,  John  N'., 

ChloKO,  II). 

Gregohy,  M.  E., 

ComiiiB,  N.  ¥. 

Gbueby,  Wflliam  H., 
GuASTAViNO,  Rafael,  Jr., 


Gl-kniss,  William  Heiiold, 

BUck  Etfih  rliib,  Grat  Fullt.  Mont 

Haaf,  Geobge, 

1601  Millon  Aie..  Solvmy.  N.  Y. 

Hall,  Herman  A.,  Cr.E., 

Rait    Fultnntum.   Obio 

Hall,  Robert  T,, 

KiX  LIvcrTMHi.  ObiD 

Hamilton,  James. 

Hamilton,  W.  L.. 
Ht.  Suvare.  Hd. 

Handke,  Pal'l  Albert, 

SOE  K.  niiiirl  SI.,  Clunipalirn.  lU. 

Hansen,  Abel, 

FoTit.   N.    J. 

Hardy,  Isaac  Ernest, 

UoiiKiicr,   IIL 

Habe,  Rob't  L., 

CollinsTlllc  Okli. 

Harker,  H.  N'.. 

Rast  r.irrrpool.  Ohio 

Harper,  John  Lvall, 

Ni.ipiri.    Falli.    N.    Y. 
Harris,  Charles  T.. 

*rpna  nirlK.,  N™  York,  N.  Y. 

Harrop,  Carl  R..  E.M., 

C<ilumbui,    Ohio 

HA.SBiiRn,  John  W., 

lUB  LaSglle  Arc.,  ChicBEO.  lU. 

Has.slacher,  Jacob, 

lOO  Wi Ilium  SI.,  \>w  York,  S.  T. 
HASTiNr.s,  Francis  N., 

Haviland.  Paul  B., 

4.S  Barfloy  81.,  Now  York,  N.  T. 

Hawobth.  Erasmus, 


Instructor  in  North  Bennett  Street 
Industrial  School 

Kiln  Burner,  Northwestern  Terra. 
Cotta  Company 

Proprietor,  Corning  Brick,  Terra 
Cotta  and  Tile  Company 

President,  General  Manager,  Grue- 
by  Faience  Company 

President,  The  R.  Guastavino  Com- 
pany 


Gen-eral  Foreman.  Pass  and  Sey- 
mour Incorporated 

Superintendent,  The  Kirschner 
Brick  Company 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Hall 
China  Cn-npany 

Superintendent.  Ideal  Pottery  of 
Trenton  Potteries  Company 

Superintendent,  Union  Mining  Com- 
pany 

Student,  Ceramic  Department,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois 

Prnprielor  and  Manaeer,  Fords 
Terra  Cotta  and  S.  Works 

Superintendent,  Tiffany  Enameled 
Brick  Company 

Coffeyville  VKrified  BrJek  and  Tile 
Company 

General  Manager,  Harker  Pottery 
Company 

Chief  EntHneer.  Niaaara  Falls  Hy- 
drauhc  Power  Company 

N'ew  York  Manaeer,  Fiske  and  Com- 
pany, Incorporated 

Assistant  Professor,  Ceramic  En- 
gineering, Ohio  State  University 

President,  John  W.  Hasbnrg  Com- 
pany, Incorporated 

President,  The  Roessler  and  Hass- 
laclier  Chemical  Compan" 

Hartford  Faience  Company 

Haviland  and  Company 
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HEiDiNGsrELD,  Ralph,   B.Sc. 

SOI  E.  Tenth  An..  Tirmtuiu,  P» 

Heiluan,  Kaw,  John,  B.S., 

*77  E.  Uirkrl  St..  Tiffin.  Ohio 

Helfhich,  Otis  Lloyd,  Ck.E., 

Alfdo.  111. 

Henderson,  H.  B..  B.Sc., 

l&Sa  S.  HlKh  Bl..  Columbui.  OhI 

Henry,  Frank  R., 


Hipp,  Ralph  T., 

Hueilkm,  OMo 

Hipp.  Wm.  G., 


HiTCHINS,    E.    S., 
OliTE  H<ll.  K^. 

Hood.  B.  Mifflin,  A.B., 


Cindler 


.   Allanti 


Horning,  Rov  A., 

Porta.  nL 

HowAT,  Walter  L.,  Cr.E, 

40[h  ind  Butler  SI*.,  PiltAursh,  P 


Humphrey,  Dwicht  Elmer, 

ClfveUnd.  Ohio 
HUOTT,  Edhond  J., 

396  Fourth  Aw..  New  Yorli.  N,  Y. 

Hyde,  Benjamin  Talbot  Babbitt, 

New  York  City. 


Irwin,  DeWitt  D., 

Eut  LlTerpool.  Ohio 

Jacquart,  Charles  Edward,  B.S., 


Jetpson,  George  N., 

tsa  W.  Boybton  St..  Vorceater,  It 

Johnston,  Robert  Marsr,  M,] 


Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company 

The  SchafFer  Engineering  anJ 

Equipment  Company 
Confinemal  Brick  Company 

Superintendent,  Pyrometric  Cone 
Factory 

Manager,  The  Dayton  Grinding 
Wheel  Company 

Assistant  Chemist,  New  York  Ar- 
chitectural Terra  Cotta  Company 

Super  leu  dent,  McLaJn  Fire  Brick 
Company 


Secretary  and  General  Manager, 
Massillon  Stone  and  Fire  Brick 
Company 

President.  Olive  Hiil  Fire  Brick 
Company 

President.  B.  Mifflin  Hood  Brick 
Company 

Student.  Ceramic  Department.  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois 

Laboratory  Assistant  in  Ceramics, 
Uifked    States    Bureau   of    Stan- 

Studenf,  Ceramic  Department,  New 
York  School  of  Clayworking  and 
Ceramics 

General  Superintendent.  Deckman- 
Duty  Brick  Company 

Vice-President.  Houtt  Publishing 
Company 

President  and  General  Manager, 
Troegerlith  Tile  Company 

Assistant  Secretary  anif  Superin- 
tendent. Hydraulic -Press  Brick 
Company 

Secretary,  Pouters  Supply  Company 

Ceramist,    American    Enameled 

Brick  Company 
Kiln  Burner,  American  Sewer  Pipe 

Company 
.Assistant     Superintendent,     Norton 

Company 
Ceramic   Engineer.  Locke  Insubtor 

Manufacturing  Company 
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JuNOE.  William  H.,  ' 

nienvimr.  IlL 

Justice,  Ithamab  M., 

Diyton,  Ohio 

Kanenceiseb.  Fred  R„ 
Karzen.  Samuel  Chaki 


Keeler.  Rufl's  B., 

Lincoln,   CilK. 

Kendrick.  J.  Lucius  S., 
Keplinceb,  Robert  Barr.  A.B., 

Kirk,  C.  J„ 

Kirk  PATRICK,  F.  A., 

50*  8.  Goortnnn  St..  Urbma.  111. 

Koch,  Charles  pREDERrcK, 

CEncimnti,  Ohio 

Koch,  Julius  J., 

»iSi  (-arolJTW  at..  St.  LouK  Uo. 

Koch,  William  H., 

WhwIinK  Arr..  Zanrsvlllc.  Ohio 
Kohler,  Walter  J., 

Krick,  Gbof::e  M,, 


MEMBERSHIP  USTS 


.  Henfv  F.. 


Northwestern  Terra  Cotia  Com- 
pany 

Vice-P  resident.  Manufacturers 
Equipment  Company 

General  Superintendent,  Bessemer 
LdmeMone  Company 

American   Sewer   Pipe  Company 

Secretary  and  Assistant  Manager, 
Liske  Manufacturing  Company, 
LJmked 

Carnegie  Brick  and  Pottery  Com- 
pany 


Assistant  General  Superintendent, 
Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Com- 
pany 

President  and  General  Manager, 
Universal  Sanitary  Manufactur- 
ing Company 

Studenl.  Ceramic  Department,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois 

National  Sales  Company 


Superintendent,  Art  Pottery 

President,  J.   M.   Kohler  and   Sons 

Company 
General    Manager,    Krick,    Tyndall 

and  Company 
Midland  Terra  Cotta  Company 


ihinirton 


Lasders.  William  Fhamki 

Inillaiupolla.   Ind. 

Larkihs.  Samuel  B., 

aallnnillc.  <»ifo 
La  Shell,  Lewis  L.,  Ph.B. 

Lai-ghlin,  Samuel  Ott. 

Lawshe,  C.  Perrijj. 


Vice-President  and  Assistant  Gen- 
eral Manager,  Findlay  Clay  Pot 

Su(>crintendeeirt,    U.    S.     Encaustic 

Tile  Works 
Sunerintendetrt,     National     China 

Company 
Chemist,  Day,  Ward  and  Company 

President  and  General  Manager. 
Wheeling  Tile  Company 

General  Manager,  Trent  Tile  Com- 
pany 
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Layman,  F.  E.,  E.M.  (in  Cer), 

Thp  Atwritem.  MilwaukH,  Wl>. 

Le  Pace,  Just, 

WilkBminii^   Oregon 

Levings,  Geobce  van  B., 

eiO  ArliDiu  St..  El  Pud,  T«u. 
LiNDLEY,  Ja» 


Tllton 


!,  Oblo 


Lindsay,  Robert  T., 

Denver,  Colo. 

Llovd,  Harry, 

Nfw  SallriHir}'.  Ohio 

Locke,  Frederick  M., 

Victor,  s.  Y. 

Locke,  Morton  F., 

North  Leroj,  N.  Y, 

Longenecker,  H.  L,  Cr.E, 

chiogo,  HI. 
I-ooMis,  George  Aiaen,  Cr.E., 

p.  O,  Box  as«.  Ft.  DodgF,  lowi 

Louthan,  Wm,  B,, 

Eait  Lli-rrpooL.  Ohio 

LowRY,  W.  H., 
Lucas,  H.  J.. 

tli  Serenlh  St..  ElmhurM. 
Vmg  Iilind.  N.  T. 

McBean,  Atholl, 

SlI  Crockrr  Bide.,  3in  Fnnciaco,  Cil. 

McCann,  James  S,, 

Thornton,  W.  V». 
McClave,  J.  M., 

McDouGAL,  Taine  G.,  Cr.E., 

Nfw  CMtle,  Pi. 

McElboy,  Roy  Harden.  Cr.E., 

ISSO  N.  Uiln  St..  DuTton,  Ohio 

Mackenzie,  William  G., 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Mac  Michael,  R.  F., 

Auburn.   Wwhlngton 

MacMichael,  Paul  S., 

Auburn,  WMhlnstoo 

McNauchton,  Malcolm,  M.E., 

Jer«y  Cit.!-,  S.  J. 

Maddock,  a,  M.,  Jr., 

TrKiton,  N,  J. 

Mamock,  Henry  E., 

l^enton.  N.  J. 
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Chemist,  Cutler- Hammer  Com- 
pany 

Head  Burner,  Pacific  Face  Bride 
Company 

Mining  Engineer 

Riverside  Potteries  Company 

Superintendent,      Denver      Pressed 

Brick  Company 
Superintendent,   Colonial   Oay   and 

Coal  Company 
Manufacturer  of  Porcelain  Insula- 


Green    Engineering  Company 

The    Vincent    Cay    Proucts    Com- 
pany 
Manager,  Lou  than  Supply  Company 

SuoerintenJenrt,  Pittsburgh  High 
Voltage  Insulator  Company 

Vice-President,  New  York  Archi- 
tectural Terra  Cotta  Company 

Secretary,    Gladding,    McBean    and 

Company 
SuDerintendent,Thomton  Fire  Brick 

Company 
District    Superintendent,    American 

Sewer  Pipe  Company 
Universal    Sanitary    Manufacturing 

Company 
Ceramic  Engineer,  C.  W.  Raymond 

Company 
Manager.  GoliWnH:   Sons   Company, 

Wilmington,     Delaware     Depart- 

Assisitamt   Manager,   Northern   Oay 

Company 
President,  Northern  Clay  Company 

Superintendent,  Josef*  Dixon  Cru- 
cible Company 

Vk:e-Presidei»f,  Thomas  Maddoek's 
Sons  Company 

With  John  Maddock  Sons  Com- 
pany 


)y  Cockle 


Madbock,  John. 
Mahui 


RiN,  Frank  R.,  Cr.E., 

467   Kinrt  Ave.  Columbui.  Ohli 

Malm,  Arthur  T.,  Cr.E., 

le  Dnw  St..  Wormier,  Mis. 
Malsch,  Werner. 

ino  Wllliinii  Bl.,  n™  York.  N 

Maltbv,  Alffed, 

Coming.  N.  Y. 

Mandle,  I., 

Wright  BMe..  St.  Loula.  Ho. 

Mandle,  Syhney, 

Mandleb,  Ckas,  J.,  B.1-,  LL.B 


MEMBERSHIP  LISTS 

John  Maddock  and  Sons 

Arnold-Creager     Corn- 
Company 


n  Ave.,  Tolt 


.   (Hiio 


Manor,  Jni 

K»8t  Liverpool.  Ohio 

Mason,  Fobtunatus  Q., 

East  Liverpool.  Ohio 

Mayer,  Walter  Stanley.  B.S., 

1520  flilnl  Ave..  Kew  Brin^iCon,  F». 

Mayor,  Robert, 

Trenlon.  N.  J. 

Mead,  G.  A..  B.S.  (in  E.E.), 

Birberton.  Ohio 

•Meakin,  Robert  J., 

Eut  Li'«rpooI,   Ohio 

Mellor,  F.  G., 

Trenlon.  S.  J.. 

Metznef.  Otto, 

Cincinntti.  Ohio 
MiDDLETON,    J] 
ITOS   KiliKHI 

Wuhington.  D.  C. 

Miller,  Donald  M., 

033  Monmouth  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Millican,  Frank  W., 
Mills.  James  W,.  B.S., 

»aoi  r  SI..  (!r»nite  Cit,v.  IH. 

Minnemann,  Johannes.  Cr.E., 
MoNTr.oMERV,  Robert  J.,  Cr.F... 

Creirtlon.  P». 

Moore,  Herbert  W., 

Tottenvllle.  L.   I..  S.   V. 


e  r]tc 


Salesman, 

pany 
Ceramic  Engineer.  Xortot 


Manager.  Ceramic  Department,  The 
RiTcsslcr  and  Ilassfacher  Chemi- 
cal Company 

Superintendent,  Corning  Brick 
Terra  Cotia  and  Tile  Company 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mandle 
Clay  Mining  Company 

Assistant  Treasurer,  The  Mandle 
Clay  Mining  Company 

President,   Allen   Filter   Company 

Manager,  The  Golding  Sons  Com- 
pany 

Mason  Color  and  Chenucal  Com- 
pany 

Assistant  to  Manager,  Mayer  China 
Company 

Foreman,  Monument  PoKery  Com- 
pany 

Manager,  Ohio  Insulator  Company 

Manager.  Hall  China  Company 
Cook  Potlery  Company 

Superintendent  of  Manufacture, 
Rookwood  Pottery  Company 

Statistician.  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey 

Secretary,  Crossley  Machine  Com- 
pany 

General  Manager.  Electric  Porce- 
lain Company 

Chief  Chemist,  National  Enamel- 
ing an.l  Stamping  Company 

Ptltshurgh  High  Voltage  Insulator 
Company 

Assistant,  Clay  Research  Labora- 
tory, Pittshurgh  Plate  Glass  Com- 
pany 

.Atlatttic  Terra  Cotta  Company 
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MooRSREAD,  Thomas  Courtnev. 

Alton.  III. 

Morris,  George  D.,  Cr.E., 

Qniid  Utdge.  Mick. 

Moses,  James. 

TROton,  H.  J. 

Ml'nshaw,  Lambert  M.. 

N'orth  C^riUl  Like,  lit. 
AluRRAV,  Gerard  A.,  Cr-E., 

Myers,  Ralph  E., 

31  Franklin  Aie.  Eut  OnDfc,  N,  J. 

Nelson,  Idris,  A.B., 

ISS  N.   KelloR  St..  Gileabvrs.  111. 

XicELv,  Charles  Augustus,  Cr.E., 
NiES,  pREDeaiCK  Harold,  D.D.S., 

BBS  B*y  Bfdge  Aw...  BrooUi'n,  S.  V. 

O'Connor,  F.  B.,  CE.., 

SS  Suiford  Avr..  Fliutainc.  N.   Y. 

•OcDEN,  Lester,  Cr.E., 

Columbiu.  Ofalo 

Ort MAN,  Fred.  B.,  Cr.E, 

Lar«  Iiknd  aty,  N.  V. 

Oc'DiN,  Charles  P., 

iSti  Third  An..  Spokane,  Wuh. 

OvERBECK,  Elizabeth  G., 

Cunbridsf  aty,  Ind. 

Paterson,  Alexander,  Ph.B.,M,.\., 

Cl«rfleW,  p». 
Penpielb,  L.  W., 

wiUduebby.  obid 


Peregrine,  Clarence  R., 

til  Wukiatbm  An.,  Chirlintl,  Pi. 

Pfeiffer,  Jacob, 

;i8  Brydon  Bud.  Columbul,  Ohio 

Phillips,  Paul  Powless, 

ColumbU.  Ho. 

Phtllips,  William   L, 

MS  Hiii«tit  An,,  Atmedi.  Cil. 

Pierce,  O.  W., 

OWmi.  N.  T. 

Pierce,  Robert  H.  H.,  BA., 

Box  5ia  Hudwood,  Plttiburgh.  Pa. 
•  Died  Januarj,  1«1(. 
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Chief  Engftneer,  Illinois  Glass  Com- 
pany 

Super  intendeirt,  American  Sewer 
Pipe  Company 

Mercer  Poittery  Company 

Ceramist,    American    Terra    Colt  a 

and  Ceramic  Company 
National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

Ceramic  Engineer,  Westinghouse 
Lamp  Company 

Chemast,  Purington  Paving  Brick 
Company 

Superintendent,  Eraser  Brick  Com- 
pany 


Manager,     American      Fire      Brick 

Company 
Over  beck  Pottery 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Paterson 
Clay  Products  Company 

Vice-President  and  Resident  Man- 
ager, American  Clay  Machinery 
Company 

President  and  General  Manager, 
American  Clay  -Nfachinery  Com- 
pany 

General  Superiivtenderrt,  Maclieth 
Evans  Glass  Company 

President,  Logan  Clay  Products 
Company 

Instructor  -  in  -  charge.  Department 
of  Ceramics,  University  of  Mis- 

N'.  Clark  and  Sons 


Fuller  Light  Company 
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PiTCAiRN,  Williams  S.. 

44  Mgrmy  8I„  Sew  York,  N. 

Pn'soH,  Herman  A..  B.Sc., 
Poole,  Joshua, 

EiBt  Liverpool,  Ohio 

Post,  Malcolm  P.. 

rommiTCB,  Ud. 

PosTE,  Emersok  p.,  B.S., 

Elyria.  Ohio 

Powell,  William  H., 

200  W.  Srventifth  SI..  New  Yoi 

Preston.  Francis  C, 

SOS  CuJ'Bbnga  BIdg.,  Ovcland, 

Price,  F.  N., 

Phimley,  Walter  S.,  A.B., 


rhicxKo.  III. 
PUBINGTON,   D.   v., 

»S2  Chumhrr  al  Comnicn 
(Tiiaxo.  m. 
'URINION.    BehNARP    S., 
Wrikdilr.  Ohio 

'yatt,  Frank  F., 

Dot 


Radtliite.  Barney  S,.  A.B., 

l.'riniu,  ni. 
Rainey,  L.  B.,  Cr.E., 

Toronto.  Ohio 

Ramsay,  Andrew, 

Mt.    »avME«.    Md. 

Rancke,  Louis  N., 

218  York  St.,  Btllimorc.  Ud. 
Randall,   James   E., 


Raymond,  George  M.. 

15)1  Onnd  Ave,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Rea,  William  J., 

BulTilo.  N.  y. 

Reed,  Chas.  S., 

832  W.  Adimi  St.,  Chluffo,  Ht- 

Rees,  Thomas  Anthony.  Cr.E., 


Importer    of    Chin 


and    Earthen- 


Chief    Ceramic    Chemist.    Atlantic 

Terra  Cotta  Company 
Manager,    Homer    Laughlin    China 

Company 
Superintendent,  Post  Brothers 

Chemist,   The  Enameled   Pipe  and 

Engineering  Company 
President,     Atlantic     Terra     Cotta 

Company 
Vice-Presidenrt  and  Sales  Manager, 

Dover  Fire  Brick  Company 
Holophane  Glass  Company 


United  States  Pottery  Company 

Superin-tenden^.      New      Brunswick 

Tile  Company 
Instructor   in   Ceramics,   University 

of   Illinois 
American  Sewer  Pipe  Company 

The  Andrew  Ramsay  Company 

Gwteral      Manager,      Vulcan      Fire 

Brick  Company 
Junior  Editor,  Clayworkcr 


Editor,   Clayworker 


General  Manager,  C.  W.  Raymond 

Company 
Suoerinfendent,     Buffalo      Pottery 

Company 
Prewdeirt.  Chicago  Retort  and  Fire 

Brick  Company 
Assistant    Manager,    H.    B.    Camp 

Company 


•  Died  Mirch,  \9\i- 
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Reynolds,  Pierce  B.,  A.B., 

lis  Vromlng  Ave.,  VllkM-Banv,  Pa. 

Rhead,  Fbedemck  Hurten, 

SanU  Barbara,  Calif. 

Richardson,  Ernest, 

Barer  Falla.  Pa. 

Rii-ERS,  Wtllliam  Edwabb, 

Old  BHdn,  N.  J. 

Robertson,  Cadmon  D., 

IS  aummer  St..  KHne,  N.  H. 

Robertson,  Fred.  H., 

809  N.  Alvarado  St..  Loa  Angvlcs,  CiL 

Robin EAu,  S., 

108  Put!  St.,  Syncate.  H.  Y. 

Robinson,  George  Raymond, 
Robinson,  Louis  G..  M.E., 

Fourth  and  Park  Avenuea,  Nraport.  K;. 

RocKROLD,  Kenneth  Edward, 

«1«  V.  Calitomia  St..  Urbani.  Ill, 
RODGERE,    EbBN, 

Alton,  Itl. 
ROESSLER,  FbANZ, 

J«  Hi(rt>  St...  Prrlh  Amboj,  N.  J. 

Rogers,  Gregory  L., 

tt&n   Rtlnrnrtb   St.,   Oakland,   Calif. 

Rose,  Arthur  Veal, 

11  E.  TTiirtj-ainh  St..  Xew  York.  N.Y, 

Rusoft,  Samuel, 

eSO  Franklin  Ave.,  Columbua,  Ohio 

Ryan,  John  J.,  B.S., 

Perth  Amboy.  N.   J. 
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RULES  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

[RnlHilUU] 


OBJECTS 

of  the  American  CeTamic  Society  are  to  promote  the 
9  connected  with  ceramics  by  means  of  meetings  for 

the  reading  and  discussion  of  professional  papers,  the  publication  oi 

professional  literature,  and  for  social  intercourse. 


MEMBERSHIP 

The  Society  shall  consist  of  Honorary  Members,  Active  Members, 
Associate  Members  and  Contributing  Members. 

Honorary  members  must  be  persons  of  acknowledged  profession- 
al eminence,  whom  the  Society  wishes  to  Jionor  in  recognition  of  their 
achievements  in  ceramic  science  or  art.  Their  number  shall  at  no 
'time  exceed  two  percent  of  the  combined  active  and  associate  mem- 
bership. 

Active  members  must  be  persons  competent  to  fill  responsible 
positions  in  ceramics.  Only  Associate  Members  shall  be  eligible  to 
election  as  Active  Members,  and  such  election  shall  occur  only  in 
recognition  of  attainments  in  the  field  of  ceramics,  and  interest  in  the 
Society,  as  evidenced  by  papers  or  discussions  contributed  to  its 
meetings. 

Associate  Members  must  be  persons  interested  in  ceramics  or 
allied  arts. 

Contributing  Members  must  be  persons,  firms,  or  corporations 
who.  being  interested  in  the  Society,  make  such  financial  contributions 
for  its  support  aa  are  prescribed  in  Section  3. 

Honorary  Members  shall  be  nominated  for  election  by  at  least 
five  active  members,  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Their 
nomination  *all  be  placed  before  the  Society  at  an  annual  meeting, 
and  to  be  elected  they  must  receive  the  affirmative  vote  of  at  least  BO 
percent  of  those  voting,  by  letter  ballot,  at  the  next  succeeding  annual 
meeting. 

To  be  promoted  to  active  membership,  Associate  Members  must 
be  nominated  in  writing  by  an  Active  Member,  and  must  be  seconded 
by  not  less  than  two  other  Active  Members,  and  must  be  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Their  nomination  shall  be  accompanied  by 
a   statement   of  their  professional  qualifications  and   a  list  of  their 
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publications,  if  any.  Their  nominations,  wlien  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  shall  ht  placed  before  the  Society  at  an  annual  meeting, 
and  to  bt  elected  Vhey  must  receive  the  aflinnative  vote  of  not  less 
than  75  percent  of  those  voting,  by  letter  ballot,  at  the  next  suc- 
ceeding annual  meeting. 

A  candidate  for  Associate  Menlbershqi  must  make  application 
upon  a  form,  prepared  'by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  which  shall  contain 
a  written  statement  of  the  age  and  professional  experience  of  the 
candidate,  and  a  pledge  to  conform  to  the  laws,  rules  and  requirements 
of  the  Society.  Sucti  applications  must  be  endorsed  by  two  Active 
Meoibers  of  the  Society  as  sponsors,  and  must  be  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  Board  may  act  by  letter  ballot  upon  such 
application  at  any  time,  after  which  an  approved  candidate  may  be 
enrolled  on  ttie  proper  list  of  the  Society  upon  payment  of  the  fees 
and  dues  prescribed  in  Section  3. 

Contributing  Members  shall  be  nominated  by  an  Active  Member, 
and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  may  be  enrolled  on  the 
proper  list  of  the  Society  at  any  time  upon  payment  of  the  dues  pre- 
scribed in  Section  3. 

All  Honorary  Members,  Active  Members,  Associate  Members, 
and  Contributing  Members  shall  be  equally  entitled  to  the  privileges 
of  membership,  except  that  only  Active  Members  shill  be  entitled  to 
vote  and  hold  oRice.  The  roster  of  each  grade  of  membership  shall 
be  printed  separately,  in  at  least  one  publication  issued  by  the  Society 
annually.  Any  person  may  be  expelled  from  any  grade  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Society  if  charges  signed  by  five  or  more  active  mem- 
bers are  filed  against  him,  and  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
examines  into  said  charges  and  sustains  them.  Such  person,  however, 
shall  first  be  notified  of  the  charges  against  him,  and  be  given  a  rea- 
sonable time  to  appear  before  t'he  Board  of  Trustees,  or  present  a 
written  defense,  before  final  action  is  taken  by  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

HI 

DUES 

Honorary  Members  shall  be  exempt  from  all  fees  or  dues. 

The  initiation  fee  of  Active  Members  ^hall  be  ten  dollars,  and  if 
not  paid  within  three  months  after  the  date  of  their  election,  the  latter 
shall  be  null  and  void.  The  annual  dues  for  Active  Members  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  shall  not  exceed  ten  dollars. 

The  initiation  fee  of  Associate  Members  Shall  be  five  dollars,  and 
their  annual  dues  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  but  shall 
not  exceed  five  dollars.  The  privileges  of  Associate  Membership  after 
election  s*iall  begin  upon  payment  of  the  initiation  fees,  and  dues  for 
the  first  year. 
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Contributing  Members  shall  pay  no  initiation  fee  into  the  Society. 
Their  annual  dues  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  but  shall 
not  exceed  twenty-five  dollars.  The  privileges  of  membership  shall 
begin  upon  payment  of  the  annual  dues. 

Any  Active  Member  or  Associate  Member  in  arrears  for  over  one 
year  may  be  suspended  from  membership  by  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
until  juch  arrears  are  paid,  and  in  event  of  continued  dereliction,  may 
be  dropped  from  the  rolls.  Active  Members  in  arrears  are  not  eligible 
to  vote.  The  annual  dues  of  Active  and  Associate  Members  are  pay- 
able within  three  months  succeeding  date  of  annual  meeting, 

IV 

OFFICERS 

The  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  managed  by  a  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, consisting  of  a  President.  Vice-President,  Secretary,  Treasurer 
and  three  Trustees,  who  shall  be  elected  from  the  Active  Members 
at  the  annual  meeting,  and  hold  office  until  their  successors  are  elected 
and   installed. 

The  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  be 
elected  for  one  year,  and  the  Trustees  for  three  years;  and  no  Presi- 
dent, Vice-President,  or  Trustee  shall  be  eligible  for  immediate  re- 
election to  the  same  office. 

The  duties  of  all  officers  shall  be  such  as  usually  pertain  to  their 
offices,  or  may  be  delegated  to  them  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  the 
Society;  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  may,  at  its  discretion,  require 
bonds  to  be  furnished  by  the  Treasurer. 

Vacancies  in  any  office  shall  be  tilled  by  appointment  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  but  Dhe  new  incumbent  shall  not  thereby  be  ren- 
dered ineligible  to  re-election  at  (he  next  annual  meeting  to  the  same 
ofhce.  On  the  failure  of  any  officer  to  execute  his  duties  within  a 
reasonable  time,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  after  duly  warning  such  offi- 
cer, may  declare  the  office  vacant,  and  appoint  a  new  incumbent. 

A  majority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  constitute  a  quorum, 
but  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  permitted  to  carry  on  such  busi- 
ness as  it  may  desire  by  letter. 


ELECTIONS 
At  the  annual  meeting,  a  Nominating  Committee  of  five  Active 
Members,  not  officers  of  the  Society,  jhall  be  appointed,  and  this 
committee  shall  send  fhe  names  of  the  nominees  to  the  Secretary  at 
least  sixty  days  before  the  annual  meeting  who  shall  immediately 
forward  the  same   to  the  Active  Members.     Any  other  five   Active 
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Members  may  act  as  a  seH-constJcuted  Nominating  Committee,  and 
also  present  the  names  ot  any  nominees  to  the  Secretary,  provided  it 
is  done  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  annual  meeting.  The  names  ot 
all  nominees  provided  their  assent  has  been  obtained,  shall  be  placed 
on  the  ballot  without  distinction  as  to  nomination  by  the  regular  or 
self-con stitute<J  Nominating  Committee,  and  shall  be  mailed  to  every 
member,  not  in  arrears,  at  least  twenty  days  before  the  annual  meet- 
ing. The  ballot  shall  be  enclosed  in  an  inner  blank  envelope,  and  the 
outer  envelope  shall  be  endorsed  by  the  voter,  and  mailed  to  the  Sec- 
retary. The  blank  envelopes  shall  be  opened  by  three  scrutineers  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  who  will  report  the  result  of  the  election  at 
the  last  session  of  the  annual  meeting.  A  plurality  of  votes  cast  shall 
elect. 

VI 
MEETINGS 
The  annual  meeting  shall  take  place  on  the  first  Monday  in  Feb- 
ruary, or  as  soon  thereafter  as  can  be  conveniently  arranged,  at  such 
place  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  decide,  at  which  time  a  report 
shall  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Treasurer  and  scrutineers  of 
election,  and  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  shall  be  audited  by  a  com- 
mittee of  three,  appointed  by  the  President.  Ten  Active  Members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  any  regular  meeting,  and  a  majority  shall 
rule  unless  otherwise  specified. 

The  order  of  business  at  the  annual  meeting  shall  be: 

1,     President's  address. 

B.     Reading  of  minutes  of  last  meeting. 

3.  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Treasurer. 

4.  Appointment  of  committees. 

5.  Old  business. 

6.  New  business. 

T.     Reading  of  papers, 

8.  Announcement  of  election  of  officers,  Honorary  and  Active 
Members. 

9.  Installation  of  officers  and  new  members. 
10.    Adjournment. 

Otlier  meetings  may  be  held  an  such  time  and  places  during  the 
year  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  decide,  but  at  least  twenty  days' 
notice  shall  be  given  of  any  meeting. 

The  President  shall  appoint  aft  the  annual  meeting  a  committee  of 
five,  to  be  known  as  the  Summer  Meeting  Committee,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  arrange  for  a  summer  excursion  meeting  at  some  suitable 
point.  The  expenses  of  the  Summer  Meeting  Committee  in  arranging 
the  program  of  visits  and  for  printing,  rooms  and  facilities  for  meet- 
ings, shall  be  borne  by  the  Society. 
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VII 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  employ,  at  suitable  compensation, 
an  Active  Menvber  of  the  Society  as  Editor  of  its  publications.  The 
Editor,  together  with  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  shall  constitute  a 
Publication  Committee.  The  Publication  Committee  stall  provide  for 
the  publication  of  an  annual  volume,  entitled  "Transactions  of  the 
American  Ceramic  Society."  This  volume  shall  contain  a  list  of  the 
officers,  a  list  of  members  of  the  Society,  classified  into  grades,  a  list 
of  the  ex- Presidents,  the  dates  and  location  of  meetings,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Treasurer,  the  list  of  prices  of 
the  publications  of  the  Society,  the  rules  of  the  Society,  and  any  other 
matter  pertaining  to  the  business  administration  of  the  Society  that 
the  Publication  Committee  may  think  proper.  It  shall  also  contain 
such  of  the  papers  and  discussions  thereon  as  the  Publication  Com- 
mittee may  consider  desirable,  and  each  volume  shall  contain  a  Uit 
of  the  papers  and  discussions  and  an  index.  The  volume  shall  be  six 
inches  wide  by  nine  inches  long,  and  part  of  the  issue  shall  be  bound 
in  paper  covers  and  part  in  cloth  binding.  The  quality  of  the  paper, 
the  kinaj  of  type,  the  illustrations,  and  all  other  mechanical  details  of 
the  printing  and  publishing  of  the  books  or  reprints  shall  be  in  (he 
hands  of  the  Publication  Committee,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

The  acts  and  policies  of  the  Publication  Committee  sliail  at  all 
times  be  subject  to  the  examination  and  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  but  the  Board  shall  be  bound  by  contracts  entered  into  by 
the  Publication  Committee  in  the  name  of  the  Society.  The  Publica- 
tion Committee  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  decide  what 
papers  and  discussions  to  publish,  which  discussions  shall  be  germane 
to  the  subject  matter,  and  in  what  order  they  shall  be  published,  and 
in  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  they  shall  be  illustrated.  In 
event  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  undertake  the  publication  of 
some  other  matter  or  book  than  the  Transactions,  the  Publication 
Committee  shall  act  in  the  same  capacity  for  that  publication  as  in 
the  publication  of  the  annual  volume  of  the  Transactions. 

One  copy  of  the  paper-bound  edition  of  the  Transactions  shall  be 
sent  prepaid  to  eadh  member  of  the  Society  not  in  arrears.  Members 
desiring  cloth-bound  copies  will  be  furnished  them  in  place  of  the 
paper-bound  copy  at  an  increased  cost  for  the  binding.  No  member 
shall  be  furnished  more  than  one  copy  of  the  Transactions  free  for 
any  single  year.  Members  cannot  purchase  extra  copies  of  the  Trans- 
actions at  less  than  the  current  commercial  rates.  A  member  shall  be 
permitted  to  purchase  one  complete  file  of  the  publications  of  the 
Society  at  less  than  the  current  commercial  rale,  the  amount  lo  be 
fixed  by  the  Publication  Committee  and  called  the  Member's  rate. 
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The  Secretary  jball  have  the  custody  of  all  publications  of  the 
Society,  shall  keep  them  safely  stored  and  insured,  and  shall  sell  these 
volumes  to  the  public  at  prices  which  ^all  be  fixed  by  the  Publica- 
tion Contmittee  for  each  new  volume  as  issued.  The  Publication 
Committee  shall  also,  from  time  to  time,  lix  the  price  of  the  old  vol- 
umes remaiuiDg  unsold,  and  shall  have  authority  to  refuse  to  sell  the 
old  volumes  of  the  Transactions  except  in  sets,  at  such  time  as  the 
quantity  remaining-  of  any  number  becomes  so  small,  as  in  their  judg-- 
nient  to  warrant  such  action. 

The  Editor  shall  request  the  author  of  each  article  appearing  in 
the  Transactions  of  ttie  Society  to  fill  out  and  sign,  within  a  definite 
time  limit,  a  blank  form,  ^ecifying  the  number  of  reprints  of  said 
article,  it  any,  whirfj  he  desires.  This  form  shall  contain  a  table  from 
which  can  be  computed  the  aipproximate  cost  at  which  any  reprints 
will  be  furnished.  In  event  that  the  expense  of  furnisJiinK  the  desired 
number  of  reprints  is  large,  the  Publication  Committee  may  require 
the  author  to  pay  in  advance  for  part  or  all  of  the  cost  involved  be- 
fore the  publication  of  the  reprints  is  begun.  On  receipt  of  such 
signed  order  within  the  time  limit  set,  the  Editor  shall  cause  to  have 
printed  the  desired  number  of  copies.  If  the  author  makes  no  reply, 
or  replies  after  the  time  limit  has  expired,  phen  the  Society  will  not 
be  responsible  for  the  publication  of  any  reprints  of  the  article  in 
question,  except  at  the  usual  market  price  for  the  printing  of  new 

No  one  shall  have  the  right  to  demand  the  publication  of  an 
article  independent  of  the  discussion  which  accompanied  it,  and  no 
one  having  taken  part  in  a  discussion  upon  an  article  shall  be  entitled 
to  order  reprints  of  the  discussion  separately  and  apart  from  the  ar- 
ticle itself. 

The  Society  is  not,  as  a  body,  responsible  for  the  statements  of 
facts  or  opinions  expressed  by  individuals  in  its  publications. 

VIII 
PARLIAMENTARY  STANDARD 

Roberts  "Rules  of  Order"  shall  be  the  parliamentary  standard  on 
all  points  not  covered  by  these  rules. 
IX 

AMENDMENTS 
To  amend  these  rules,  tiie  amendment  must  be  presented,  in  writ- 
ing, at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  must  be  printed  on  the 
ballot  for  officers  and  sent  out  not  less  than  twenty  days  in  advance 
of  the  next  annual  meeting,  and  if  the  said  letter  ballot  shows  an 
affirmative  vote  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  vote  cast,  then 
the  same  shall  be  declared  carried. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  volumes  publisheil  by  the  Society 
ind  the  prices  at  which  they  are  for  sale  to  the  general  public: 


f4.T5 

4.75 


Vol 

I, 

1899, 

110 

pages 

Vol. 

II. 

1900, 

STB 

pages 

Vol. 

III. 

1901, 

S3g 

pages 

Vol. 

IV. 

1902, 

300 

pages 

Vol. 

V. 

1903, 

430 

pages 

Vol 

VI. 

1904, 

278 

pages 

Vol 

VII. 

1905, 

454 

pages 

Vol. 

VIII. 

1906, 

411 

pages 

Vol 

IX. 

190T, 

BOS 

pages 

Vol 

X. 

1908, 

582 

pages 

Vol. 

XI. 

1909, 

632 

pages 

Vol 

XII. 

1910, 

882 

pages 

Vol 

XIII. 

1911. 

837 

pages 

Vol 

XIV. 

1912, 

888 

pages 

Vol 

XV. 

1913, 

747 

pages 

Vol. 

XVI. 

1914, 

pages 

6.2S 
6.2S 
S.2S 
6.25 
6.25 


Complete  Set  J76.00      $88.00 

The  Board  of  Trustees  established  in  the  beginning  a  differential 
between  members  of  the  Society  and  others,  in  the  matter  of  prices 
to  be  paid  for  copies  of  the  Proceedings.  This  differential  has  been 
changed  from  time  to  time  as  volumes  have  grown  scarcer  and  sales 
increased.  The  present  arrangement,  which  will  stand  until  March  1, 
1915,  allows  a  straight  discount  of  40  percent  to  members  in  good 
standing.  Members  in  arrears  are  not  furnished  copies  of  the  volume 
for  the  current  year,  nor  allowed  the  discount  for  the  older  publica- 
tion. Members  are  also  not  permitted  to  purchase  more  than  one  full 
sec  of  the  publications  at  members'  rates.  The  care  and  sale  of  the 
Publications  has  been  transferred  to  the  Publication  Committee, 
which  reserves  the  right  lo  change  the  discount  from  time  to  time  on 
any  one  volume  or  on  all,  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  number  of  copies  of  the  earlier  volumes  is  not  large,  and 
members  are  advised  to  procure  full  sets  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
prices  will  never  he  less  and  will  certainly  rise  as  time  goes  on. 

In  addition  to  the  above  volumes  of  the  Transactions,  the  Society 
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has  also  published  the  following  books,  which  will  be  sold  net  at  the 
prices  listed  to  the  public  and  members  alike: 

The  Collected  Writings  of  Dr.  Hermann  August  Seger, 
Volume  I.  Contains  (a)  Treatises  of  a  General  Scien- 
tific Nature.  (&)  Essays  Relating  to  Brick  and  Terra 
Cotta,    Earthenware    and    Stoneware,    and    Refractory 

Wares.    Pages,  552.    Bound  in  cloth *7 .  50 

The  Collected  Writings  of  Dr.  Hermann  August  Seger, 
Volume  U.  (b)  Essays  on  Wliite  Ware  and  Porcelain, 
(f)  Travels,  Letters  and  Polemics,  (d)  Uncompleted 
Works  and   Extracts   from   the   Archives   of   the    Royal 

Porcelain  Factory.     Pages,  605.     Bound  in  cloth 7.50 

A  Bibliography  of  Clays  and  the  Ceramic  Arts,  by  Dr.  John 
C.  Branner,  IBDG,  451  pages.    Bound  in  doth.    Contains 

6037  titles  of  works  on  Ceramic  subjects 2.00 

The  above  publications  will  be  shipped  at  the  consignee's  expense, 
by  express,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price.  All  checks  or 
money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the  American  Ceramic  So- 
ciety, and  not  to  the  Secretary  or  the  Treasurer. 

Edward  Orton,  Jb., 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Secretary. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  February  24,  1914. 
To  the  Members  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society: 

The  Board  of  Trustees  congratulates  the  Society  upon  the  passage 
of  another  year  of  successful  work,  and  upon  assembling  for  another 
annual  meeting  under  such  favorable  auspices. 
VOLUME  FIFTEEN 
The  printing  of  the  annual  report  was  seriously  delayed  by  the 
unfortunate  illness  of  the  Editor,  Mr,  Homer  F.  Staley,  in  July  and 
August.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  illness,  the  work  was  going  well  and 
the  volume  would  have  appeared  by  September  1st  at  the  latest.  The 
delay  seemed  likely  to  be  short,  at  first,  but  towards  the  middle  of 
August  arrangements  were  made  to  change  editors  and  let  a  new  man 
relieve  Mr.  Staley.  A  fortunate  turn  for  the  better  came  just  at  this 
time,  and  he  was  soon  able  to  go  on  with  his  work. 

The  character  of  the  volume  speaks  for  itself.  No  loss  in  quality 
resulted  from  the  break  in  continuity  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  and 
we  think  the  volume  measures  fully  up  to  those  that  have  preceded 
it.  The  mechanical  features  of  the  printing,  the  paper,  typing,  and 
general  make-up  of  the  book,  we  think  is  an  improvement  over  any 
of  the  volumes  up  to  date. 

HEMBBKSHIP 
The  membership  has  stood  more  nearly  stationary  than  in  any 
preceding  year.     There  has  been  a  healthy  growth  so  far  as  actual 
new  members  initiated  is  concerned,  but  the  losses  have  too  nearly 
offset  these  new  members.    The  statistics  follow: 
Brought  Foswahd  Febeuarv  35th,  1913  r 

Honorary  members   2 

Contributing    members    5 

Active  members,  resident    58 

Active  memlieri,  foreign    7 

Associate  members,  resident    352 

Associate  members,  foreign    32     456 

Accessions  by  Election  during  the  Fiscal  Yeasi 

Honorary  members,  foreign    2 

Active  members, 

Resident  7 

Foreign    3 

Active  members  restored  to  the  list 1 

Associate  members. 

Resident    47 

Foreign   6 

Contributing  members   I      87 
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Losses  during  tee  Fiscal  Yeaii  : 
By  death. 

Active  members   2 

Associate  members    4 

By  resignation,  or  by  being  dropped  for  non-payment 
of  dues, 

Active  members  6 

Associate  members,  resident   36 

Contributing  mem-bers  S      SO 

By  promotion  from  associate  to  active 7         7 

Status  Febkuaky  a4TH,  1914: 

Honorary  memtiers  4 

Contributing    members    4 

Active  members. 

Resident S7 

Foreign    10 

Associate  members. 

Resident   3S0 

Foreign  41    46S 

Increase  for  the  year  10 

Percentage   increase    2.2 

The  causes  which  have  led  to  the  loss  of  so  many  members,  both 
active  and  associate,  are  worthy  of  more  careful  study.  That  there 
will  always  be  some  persons  who  join  the  Society  without  any  definite 
ideas  or  knowledge  as  to  its  real  nature  is  to  be  expected,  and  such 
membership  is  always  easily  discouraged  and  drops  out  as  easily  as 
it  came  in.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  us  all  to  interest 
new  comers,  and  to  try  to  imbue  them  with  the  enthusiasm  which  the 
inner  life  of  the  Society  always  evokea  from  those  who  attain  it.  A 
step  in  this  direction  has  been  taken  for  the  coming  year  in  getting 
np  a  membership  card,  which  not  only  operates  as  a  receipt  for  the 
annual  dues,  but  also  makes  an  efRcient  card  of  introduction  among 
members.  If  the  members  of  the  Society  will  use  this  card,  and  will 
endeavor  to  accompany  its  use  with  the  liberal,  broad-spirited,  and 
open-hearted  courtesy  which  the  earlier  years  of  the  Society's  ex- 
istence so  fully  exemplified,  it  would  seem  certain  that  the  influence  of 
this  card  system  will  be  good  and  will  make  itself  felt  in  reducing  the 
number  of  resignations  from  lack  of  acquaintance  among  members 
and  lack  of  knowledge  or  interest  in  the  work  of  the  organization, 

FINANCES 

The  year  has  been  the  most  successful  yet  and  shows  a  handsome 
balance  to  the  credit  of  the  ensuing  year. 
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Income 

Bruught   forward   from    1913-13 

Receipts  from  dues: 

63  Active  members  for  1913  @  S7.50 f    178.50 

344  Associate  members  for  1913  @  $5.00 1,720.00 

3  Contributing  members  for  1913  @  $35.00.  75.00 
Various  fractional  payments  for  1913  (mostly 

balances  due  from  previous  payments)..  32.49 

Collection  of  dues  in  arrears  52.50 

Collection  of  dues  in  advance  (1914) 

Active  members   9.00 

Associate   members 54.16 

Receipts  from  initiation  fees: 

5  Active  memibers  @  $10  (1913) 60.00 

45  Associate  members  @   $5    (1913)    225.00 

e  Associate  members  prepaid   (1914)    30.00 

Receipts  from  sale  of  publications: 

Volumes  of  the  Transactions    1,173.37 

Volumes  of  Branner  Bibliography   (7) 13.32 

Volumes  of  Seger's  Collected  Writings  (11).  82.50 

Extras  for  cloth  bindings    142,38 

Receipts  from  sale  of  reprints   44.90 

Receipts  miscellaneous   4.03 

DisbiirsementB 

Publication  of  Volume  XV: 

Stenographic   report    $    123.20 

Drawings,  illustrations  and  engravings 479.51 

Printing,  binding  and  casing  1,455.78 

Editing    600.00 

Paid  for  Seger's  Collected  Writings 79.01 

Author's   reprints    83.49 

Paid  for  Administration; 

Salary  of  Assistant  Secretary  300.00 

Postage,    stationery  and    supplies 208,79 

Insurance    10.00 

Telegraph  and  telephone    6.60 

Transportation     of     Transactions      (express. 

freight  and  mail)    175,07 

Binding  and  casing  early  volumes  for  sale...  4B,25 

Convention    expense    103.46 

Balance  in  bank    ■ 


48.93 
(4,430.95 


$2,658.49 
161.90 
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Caah  in  bank  $739.79 

Accounts  Payable; 

Dues  and  fees,  due  but  not  collected $   224.91 

Publications  sold,  but  not  paid  for 148.31 

Reprints  sold,  but  not  paid  for S7.64 

Books  on  hand; 

1801  Volumes  of  Transactions  @  $3.70  each..     6,663.70 
Inventory  of  stock,  stationery,  fixtures,  etc.,  est..        100,00 

Total  assets $7,954.36 

Liabilitiea 

None,  other  than  ordinary  current  accounts,  amounting  to  less 
than  $100  in  total. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  financial  situation  is  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  if  it  continues  thus  for  another  year,  will  permit 
some  further  expansion  in  our  work, 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  following  table  gives  the  data  as  to  sales  of  publications 
during  the  year  and  the  status  of  our  stock  of  books: 


im' 

KtCEIVBK 
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ri°:s. 

tOOK 

187 
137 
165 
139 
107 
136 
136 
130 
93 
121 
143 
124 
223 
133 

802 

608 

11 

20 
12 
12 
13 
13 
12 
12 
13 
13 
14 
Ig 
18 
53 
490 
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ri 

153 
127 
94 

IV      . 

V 

VII 

118 

IX       

79 
106 

Xltl     

XV 

Branncr  Bibliography, . 

776 

,  for  copy  ol  style. 
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The  value  of  the  books  owned  by  the  Society,  at  $3.70  per  volume 
for  the  Transactions,  is  $0,063.70.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
this  sum  will  be  realized,  in  time,  and  may  be  largely  exceeded.  The 
plan  of  paying  for  the  Transactions  complete  each  year  by  the  3ale 
of  a  part  of  the  issue,  has  permitted  the  Society  to  accumulate  quite 
a  little  property,  which  is  certain  to  increase  in  value  as  the  years 
pass.  The  low  stock  of  volumes  9  and  14  is  significant,  and  members 
who  have  not  full  sets  are  again  reminded  that  they  ought  to  be  pro- 
cured before  the  price  is  greatly  increased. 

SUMMER  MEETING 
The  meeting  held  at  New  York,  Hartford,  Worcester  and  Bos- 
ton, was  a  very  enjoyable  aSair  and  was  participated  in,  in  part  or 
in  whole  by  about  3S  persons.  There  was  less  technical  study  of 
plants  and  more  general  sight-seeing  than  in  preceding  meetings,  and 
more  than  would  be  regularly  profitable,  probably.  It  was  enjoyed 
nevertheless.  In  spite  of  unfavorable  weather  in  the  last  half  of  the 
trip.  The  value  of  the  Summer  meeting  as  a  part  of  the  Society's 
functions  has  been  again  exemplified. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Board  regrets  that  the  policy  of  the  National  Brick  Manu- 
facturers' Association  has  again  carried  their  meeting  out  of  the 
geographical  zone  in  which  the  American  Ceramic  Society  finds  it 
profitable  to  meet.  It  hopes  that  a  common  meeting  point  and  date 
will  be  arranged  for  next  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES, 

Bv  EnwAHD  Obton,  Jb.,  Secretary. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT 

February  1st,  191* 
Receipts 

Balance  from  E.  Lovejoy,  Treasurer,  as  per  last  report $  249.B6 

Total  Receipts  as  per  bank  book 3,837.40 

$4,077.26 
Expenditures 

Vouchers  attached  $3,473.36 

Bank    balance    003.90 

$4,077.26 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


HARRY  B.  FOX 


WILLIAM  GALLOWAY 


ROBERT  J.  HEAKIN 


D.  V.  PURINQTON 
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F.  T.  HA  YARD 

The  Ceramic  Society  has  lost  one  of  its  members  in  the  death  of 
Professor  Havard,  Associate  Professor  of  Metallurgy,  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin. 

He  was  taken  ill  with  pneumonia  in  April  and  had  apparently 
eonijiiered  the  disease  when  general  toxemia  intervened,  against 
which  he  was  unable  to  rally,  and  the  end  came  on  May  32nd,  1013, 
at  the  Madison  General  Hospital. 

Mr.  Havard  was  born  at  Ipswich,  Australia,  October  19,  1878, 
After  his  grammar  school  training  he  entered  Sydney  University  with 
advanced  standing,  and  in  1897  went  to  the  Freiberg  Royal  School  of 
Mines,  graduating  as  an  Engineer  of  Metallurgy  in  December,  1901. 
Immediately  thereafter  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Boston  and  Montana  Company  in  the  capacity  of  chem- 
ist and  furnace  foreman.  In  1903  he  accepted  the  position  of  man- 
ager of  the  general  smeltery  of  the  Anhalt  I-ead  and  Silver  Mining 
Company,  in  which  he  had  a  unique  experience  in  successfully  hand- 
ling a  wide  variety  of  metallurgical  products.  In  1906  he  accepted  the 
management  of  the  smelting  works  of  the  Copiapo  Mining  Company  in 
Chile,  returning  to  the  United  States  in  1908,  when  he  was  engaged  in 
consulting  metalliirpical  work  for  the  U.  S.  Metals  Refining  Company 
and  others.  He  came  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  the  fall  of 
1B09,  and  his  record  of  technical,  educational  and  social  achievement 
there  is  known  to  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  His  recently  published 
book  on  "Refractories"  is  a  pioneer  in  the  field  and  has  attracleJ 
wide  and  favorable  attention. 

In  1908  he  married  Miss  Margaret  Raleigh,  of  Helena,  Montana, 
and  he  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  one  son. 

Mr.  Havard  was  a  man  of  rare  personality,  of  cosmopolitan  cul- 
ture and  scholarly  ability.  His  genial  humor,  broad  sympathies  and 
high  ideals  were  an  inspiration  to  all  who  were  privileged  to  know 

LESTER  OGDEN 

On  January  29th  of  this  year  another  member  of  our  society  was 
called  to  his  reward.  Lester  Ogden  passed  away  on  that  date  after 
a  comparatively  short  illness.  With  his  death  went  a  bright  career, 
as  he  had  made  a  good  foundation  for  a  brilliant  future. 

After  completing  the  work  in  the  Columbus  schools,  he  entered 
the  Ohio  State  University  in  1906,  and  graduated  four  years  later,  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  Ceramic  Engineer.  During  his  entire  schooling 
he  was  considered  one  of  the  brightest  members  of  his  class. 

Since  graduation  Mr.  Ogden  has  almost  continuously  been  con- 
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nect«J  with  some  phase  of  the  clay  working  industry,  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  whatever  he  attempted. 

We  are  indebted  to  him  for  an  investigation  of  the  resistence  of 
porcelain  bodies  to  abrasion  which  was  published  in  our  Transac- 
tiona. 

This  society  extends  its  sympathy  to  his  brother  and  other  rela- 
tives by  whom  he  was  greatly  loved. 


JAMES  PASS 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Pass,  which  occurred  on  October  30, 
1913,  at  his  home  in  Syracuse,  our  society  has  lost  one  of  its  charter 
members. 

He  was  born  in  Burslem,  Staffordshire,  England,  on  June  1,  1856. 
and  came  to  this  country  with  his  parents  in  1863,  His  connection 
with  the  industry  began  in  his  13th  year  when  he  was  apprenticed  to 
a  pottery  maker  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  At  the  age  of  18  he  removed  to 
Syracuse,  and  there  became  a  foreman  under  his  father  in  the  Onon- 
daga Pottery.  Subsequently  he  spent  three  years  in  the  West  but 
returned  to  the  Onondaga  factory  as  general  superintendent,  and  in 
a  short  time  was  given  full  charge  as  general  manager  of  the  com- 
pany's rapidly  growing  business.  Under  his  skillful  and  energetic 
guidance  he  achieved  the  notable  task  of  changing  his  factory  pro- 
duct from  an  ordinary  earthenware  to  a  superior  grade  of  hotel  china, 
which  gave  his  company  an  honorable  distinction.  In  addition  to  this 
achievement  he  became  associated  with  Mr.  Seymour  in  the  manu- 
facture of  electrical  porcelain,  which  undertaking  was  very  successful. 

Mr.  Pass's  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  application  of  scien- 
tific methods  in  the  ceramic  industries  was  evidenced  by  his  attend- 
ance as  a  student  for  a  year  at  Syracuse  University,  where  he  pursued 
a  special  course  in  Chemistry,  and  further  by  his  early  and  continued 
association  with  our  Society.  He  was  a  member  also  of  the  Syracuse 
Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  the  Engineers'  Club  of 
New  York  City,  and  other  social  and  civic  organizations.  In  1896  and 
1897,  Mr.  Pass  had  the  distinction  of  being  president  of  the  United 
States  Potters'  Association, 

WILLIAM  WATTS  TAYLOR 

The  entire  ceramic  world  has  suffered  a  very  heavy  loss  in  the 
death  of  Mr,  William  Watts  Taylor.  To  his  never-failing  adherence 
to  (Standards  of  attainment  thought  by  many  to  be  impossible,  is  due 
in  large  measure  the  wonderful   success   of  our  famous  Rookwood 
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Pottery,  wiiich  has  done  so  much  to  place  America  in  the  very  front 
rank  as  a  maker  of  the  best  in  art  pottery. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  born  in  Louisiana  in  1847.  He  attended  Harvard 
University,  but  due  to  poor  health  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  during 
his  second  year.  In  1883  Mrs.  Bellamy  Storer  offered  him  the  man- 
agement of  the  Rookwood  Pottery  which  she  had  started  three  years 
before.  In  1890  the  Rookwood  Pottery  was  incorporated  and  Mr. 
Taylor  was  made  its  president,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death 
on  November  12,  1913.  In  recognition  of  his  signal  service  in  his 
field  of  endeavor.  Harvard  University,  shortly  before  his  death,  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  In  his  home 
city,  Cincinnati,  he  was  widely  known  for  his  interest  in  any  move- 
ment Co  further  developments  along  the  lines  of  artistic  beauty  and 
general  welfare. 

He  combined  a  charming  personality,  a  wonderful  tact  and  an 
unfailing  loyalty  to  high  ideals  of  attainment  which  are  but  rarely 

The  American  Ceramic  Society  joins  with  his  many  friends  in 
all  countries  in  mourning  his  loss. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 

CLAY    WORiaNa    INDUSTRIES 
BY   EIJJ8   LOVEJOY 

I  sometimes  think  it  ia  a  good  plan  to  take  a  general  view  of 
the  inihistries  in  which  we  are  interested,  and  for  my  presidential 
addrees  I  have  chosen  a  discussion  of  the  status  of  the  common 
clay  industries  with  which  I  am  familiar. 

These  industries  do  not  command  the  attention  they  should, 
and  few  outside  the  clay  workers  themselves  realize  what  an  im- 
portant rank  they  have  among  the  mineral  industries  of  the 
country. 

Coal  ranks  first  with  a  value  of  nearly  seven  hundred  million 
ck>llars ;  pig  iron  second,  with  four  hundred  and  twenty  millions ; 
copper  third,  with  two  hundred  and  five  millions;  clay  products 
fourth,  with  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  millions.  Petroleum 
is  the  only  other  product  that  exceeds  one  hundred  million  dollars 
in  value.  Oement  the  bete  noir  of  clays  workers  with  a  value  of 
sixty-seven  millions  eoraes  ninth  in  the  list.  The  comparison  is, 
perhaps,  not  fair.  In  the  clay  products  the  valuation  is  based  on 
the  finished  product,  while  in  the  other  mineral  products,  except 
eoal,— a  raw  product,— the  valuation  is  on  the  intermediate  pro- 
duct between  the  raw  material  and  the  final  product. 

However,  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  clay  industries  have 
ft  very  importan<t  rank,  and  it  is  also  beyond  question  that  they 
do  not  command  the  respect  and  attention  of  the  financial  inter- 
ests commensurate  with  their  rank. 

In  antiquity  and  historical  interest,  clay  working  leads  al) 
other  industries,  and  we  sometimes  think  this  is  the  greatest 
stumbling  block.  It  is  so  old  and  supposedly  so  well  known  that 
it  needs  no  advertisement. 

In  the  life  of  man  it  has  a  more  extended  and  important  use 
than  any  other  mineral,— shelter,  sanitation,  road  structure,  man- 
ufacture, farm,  development,  home  utensils,  ornamentntion. 

The  clay  worker  is  proverbially  timid  or  perhaps  conserva- 
tive is  the  better  word,  particularly  the  brick  and  tile  maker.    If 
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fae  would  advertise  the  value  of  his  product  and  read  his  own 
adTertisement,  he  would  have  more  oonfideDce,  but  instead  he 
reads  the  advertisements  of  other  products  which  may  replace 
that  of  hie  factory  and  concludes  that  it  is  time  to  retrench  and 
save  what  he  can  from  the  inevitable  wreck.  In  numerous  in- 
stances I  have  been  called  upon  to  assure  clay  workers  that  slag 
bricks,  sand  linre  bricks,  cement  bricks,  blocks  and  tiles,  concrete, 
etc.,  will  not  make  their  investntent  unprofitable. 

In  order  to  get  a  general  view  of  the  trend  of  the  indiiBtries, 
I  have  drawn  the  accompanying  curves  from  the  data  of  the 
government  reports.  These  curves.  Figures  1  and  2,  cover  the 
reports  from  1894  to  1912  inclusive. 

First  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
firms  has  been  gradually  declining  since  1899,  while  the  total 
output  has  materially  increased.  There  are  nearly  three  thous- 
and fewer  factories  in  1912  than  in  1899,  which  means  that  the 
smaller  plants  are  being  eliminated,  and  that  the  business  is  be- 
coming centralized  in  larger  plants  and  in  combines  under  one 
management.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  with  the  aid  of  the 
state  surveys  that  there  are  fewer  omissions  from  the  list  than 
formerly,  and  that  a  complete  list  of  all  the  factories  would  show 
a  greater  decline  than  is  shown  in  the  curve.  The  units  in  the 
curve  represent  one  hundred  firms,  the  maximum  number  of 
firms  being  6926  in  1899,  and  the  minimum  4284  in  1912.  The 
elimination  of  small  plants  and  concentration  in  large  ones  and 
combination  is  still  going  on. 

The  low  mark  of  production  in  the  industries  was  in  1897- 
98,  during  the  McKinley  administration,  which  marks  the  ebb 
of  the  hard  times  of  the  previous  Cleveland  administration,  the 
readjustment  of  the  tariff,  and  the  Spanish  war.  Under  the  sec- 
ond McKinley  administration,  there  was  an  advance  in  several 
lines,  while  others  marked  time  until  Roosevelt  came  into  control. 

Under  the  Roosevelt  administration  there  was  an  encourag- 
ing advance  in  all  lines  until  the  end  of  his  regime  in  1907,  when 
the  senseless  money  panic  caused  the  most  marked  slump  the 
industries  have  ever  known.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  recent 
currency  bill  will  forever  make  impomible  a  repetition  of  this 
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disaatroiu  and  unnecessary  panic.  Drain  tile  and  paving  briek 
show  no  drop  during  this  time,  while  sewer  pipe  and  fire  proofing 
were  but  slightly  affected.  Municipal  operations,  to  give  ihe 
laborer  work,  account  for  the  level  paving  brick  maintained. 
Abundant  crops  which  should  have  made  the  panic  impossible 
explain  the  drain  tile  position.  Sewer  pipe  had  contrary  influ- 
ences at  work.  The  pool  had  been  broken  up  which  caiued  a 
decline  in  prices  upon  which  the  chart  is  based,  while  municipal 
work  helped  to  maintain  the  product.  Pireproofing  was  forging 
ahead  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  the  hard  times  led  to  a  larger  use  of 
this  cheaper  building  material  at  the  expense  of  other  materials. 

The  first  years  of  the  Taft  administration  show  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country,  and  we  regret  to  say  the  effect  of  the  dis- 
credited "revision  upward"  Payne-Aldrich  bill  is  plainly  shown 
in  the  chart  for  the  year  1911. 

In  19<H  there  was  a  sag  in  some  of  the  industries  due  to 
strikes  and  the  inability  to  get  sufficient  labor  to  operate  the 
factories. 

Fireproofing  is  evidently  a  coming  product.  It  has  advanced 
from  a  very  insignificant  place  to  a  prominent  position.  Terra- 
cotta too,  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front. 

Drain  tile  is  lagging,  but  chiefiy  because  the  business  is 
largely  confined  to  the  central  west  and  is  over  done.  The  coastal 
plains  of  the  east  coast  and  of  the  gulf  states,  and  the  great  in- 
land basin  between  the  Coast  range  and  the  Cascades,  are  in  need 
of  til«,  without  the  factories  to  supply  them.  Face  briek  pro- 
ducts have  steadily  advanced  in  volume,  but  the  business  is  not 
financially  in  as  good  a  situation  as  formerly.  The  profits  of  the 
business  have  diminished  almost  to  the  vanishing  point.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  development  of  the  rough  texture  bricks 
has  let  into  the  market  many  products  which  formerly  had  no 
place  except  in  the  common  briek  class.  The  elimination  of  or- 
namental brick  has  also  had  ita  effect.  Twenty  years  ago  at  least 
20  percent  of  the  product  was  in  ornamental  bricks  which  com- 
manded a  high  price,  but  now  the  output  of  ornamentals  is  less 
than  2  percent.     ($1,128,000  in  1894,  $178,000  in  1912). 

The  demand  for  face  bricks,  however,  is  steadily  advancing 
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and  soon  the  market  will  adjust  itself  to  the  output,  meanwhile 
the  other  products  must  bear  the  brunt  of  new  enterprises. 

Paving  bricks  have  shared  in  the  steady  advance,  and  the 
slogan  of  "good  roads"  means  a  promising  future  for  this  pro- 
duct. Sewer-pipe  shows  an  inflated  curve  to  1907,  due  to  the 
pool,  and  since  then  the  demand  for  the  product  has  steadily 
advanced,  but  the  margin  of  selling  price  over  cost  has  materially 
decreased;  and  thus  the  curve  has  flattened  out. 

Fire  brick  is  the  best  gauge  in  the  world  of  the  manufactur- 
ing interest  of  the  oountry.  It  is  evident  from  the  Are  brick 
curve  that  the  clay  industries  have  not  fully  kept  pace  with  other 
industries,  yet  the  difference  is  not  sufficient  to  discourage  the 
clay  worker.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  elay  working  industries, 
except  pottery  and  common  bricks,  suffered  less  severely  in  times 
of  panic  than  the  other  industries. 

Pottery  is  more  concerned  in  tariff  issues  than  other  clay 
industries,  and  within  the  period  of  this  chart  it  has  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  a  high  protective  tariff. 

Common  brick  has  had  serious  ups  and  downs,  but  on  the 
whole  it  has  maintained  an  advance  which  averages  well  with  the 
other  industries.  Concrete  has  undoubtedly  retarded  its  advance 
somewhat,  and  the  rapidly  advancing  fire  proofing  and  hollow 
block  has  had  some  effect,  but  it  is  such  a  large  and  important 
industry  that  these  bites  out  of  it  have  had  but  little  effect  on 
the  total. 

Now  that  the  Panama  canal  is  practically  finished  a  few 
timid  clay  workers  have  raised  again  the  cement  bogie.  They 
need  not  be  alarmed,  the  six  million  barrels  of  cement  used  in 
the  canal  (part  of  which  came  from  abroad)  is  less  than  eight 
percent  of  the  production  in  a  single  year.  Cement  has  nearly 
reached  the  minimum  cost  limit,  while  clay  wares  have  not,  and 
the  demand  for  better  concrete  will  increase  its  cost. 

The  common  bricks  are  the  poorest  indicator  of  the  state  of 
the  clay  working  industries.  Nearly  fifteen  percent  of  the  entire 
output  of  the  country  is  made  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  and 
the  other  money  centers  use  corresponding  amounts.  These  are 
the  first  to  feel  a  money  depression,  because  the  reserved  carried 
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in  these  centers  are  drawn  upon  by  the  outlying  districts,  and 
there  is  a  shortage  for  the  local  interests. 

On  the  whole  there  has  been  a  healthy  advance  in  the  several 
lines  of  the  industry,  and  we  are  confident  of  the  future.  Fire 
proc^ng  and  allied  hollow-ware  are  very  promising.  Their  ad- 
vance has  been  natural  and  will  not  be  checked.  They  have 
grappled  the  concrete  bull  by  the  boms,  and  in  the  "back  to 
brick"  movement  we  must  reckon  "brick"  as  a  composite  to 
which  fireproofing  has  given  a  marked  impression. 

N«w  ventures  in  drain  tile  must  seek  new  fields  which  are 
not  wanting,  nor  will  the  varied  crops  of  this  great  country  be 
lacking  to  support  the  industry. 

Paving  brick  is  an  assured  industry  on  account  of  the  "good 
roads"  movement. 

Pace  briek  must  peg  along  on  small  profits,  until  the  industry 
has  fully  assimilated  the  infiuz  of  rough  texture  product,  and  the 
market  has  caught  up  with  the  supply  which  it  is  rapidly  doing. 

Sewer  pipe  and  conduits  are  products  too  necessary  to  be 
seriously  set  back,  and  the  "good  roads"  movement  and  the  ten- 
dency to  force  public  utilities  corporations  to  put  wires  under 
ground  will  help;  but  it  must  be  admitted  the  bond  market  is 
heavy,  and  the  people  are  demanding  retrenchment  in  mtinicipal 
•work.  However,  politicians  usually  have  their  way  the  bonds 
are  placed  some  how,  and  the  "work  goes  on. 

Pire  brick  will  largely  be  aflfeeted  by  general  manufacturing 
which  at  present  is  marking  time.  The  Canadian  government 
has  advanced  the  minimum  from  $13.00  to  $19.50,  but  this  will 
have  little  eflfect,— none  on  high  grade  products,— and  the  export 
to  Canada  is  but  a  drop  compared  with  home  production. 

One  reason  of  the  lack  of  general  interest  in  the  clay  product 
is  that  it  receives  practically  no  advertisement.  The  briek  manu- 
factDrers  are  booming  a  "back  to  brick"  movement,  but  it  is  a 
very  weak  boom.  Outside  of  the  journals  devoted  to  our  inter- 
ests, the  advertising  is  negligible,  yet  the  little  that  has  been  done 
shoiffi  the  poaibilities  of  persistent  effort.  Nearly  every  day, 
there  eome  into  my  office  pamphlets  advertising  various  building 
materials  —cement,    perforated   m*tal   and   cement,    reinforced 
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concrete,  roofing  materials  of  all  Mads,— many  of  them  beauti- 
fully illustrated,  often  containing  engineering  and  architectural 
data,  A  number  come  r^ularly  each  month  to  every  architect 
and  builder  in  the  country.  Turning  to  the  magazines  we  find 
these  products  similarly  presented,  and  thus  the  prospective 
home  builders  are  reached.  We  do  not  receive  such  advertise- 
ments of  elay  products,  nor  do  we  find  them  in  the  magazines. 

A  general  apathy  prevails  among  the  elay  workers,— they  do 
not  advertise  because  their  product  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  and 
everybody  ought  to  know  it  is  the  best  building  material  on  earth. 

There  are  six  thousand  or  more  elay-working  plants  in  the 
country  (4284  firms  reported  to  the  government  in  1912,  but  this 
does  not  by  any  means  cover  the  list),  yet  not  one  manager  out 
of  twenty  attends  any  of  the  clay-working  conventions,  or  assists 
in  any  way  in  booming  the  product.  The  National  Brick  Alanu- 
faeturers  Association  has  an  enrollment  of  about  six  hundred,  of 
which  a  notable  percentage  are  not  day-workers,  and  an  appre- 
ciable percentage  are  local  members  who  do  not  continue  their 
membership  in  the  association. 

A  recent  state  convention,  we  are  told,  had  an  enrollment  of 
forty-five,  not  all  of  whom  were  clay-workers,  yet  there  are  in 
that  state  over  200  operating  firms,  each  of  which  should  have 
had  two  or  three  representatives  at  the  oonvention.  The  expla- 
nation of  the  light  attendance  was  that  the  dues  had  been  ad- 
vanced to  ten  dollars  for  advertising  purposes.  It  is  not  strange 
that  the  men  who  are  trying  to  put  the  product  in  the  place  it 
should  occupy,  get  discouraged. 

Unfortunately  for  concerted  action  and  advertising  pur- 
poses, the  elay  working  interests  are  not  centered  in  large  factor- 
ies, and  the  small  factories  outnumber  the  iai^e  ones  ten  to  one, 
but  as  the  curve  shows,  this  status  is  rapidly  changing. 

The  general  dilapidated  condition  of  many  of  our  clay-work- 
ing plants,  we  think,  has  considerable  effect  on  the  industry. 
Plants  are  often  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  oftentimes  along- 
side the  city  dump,— the  historical  tin  town,— and  comparisons 
are  frequently  favorable  to  the  laitter.  The  approach  is  littered 
with  all  the  waste  of  the  factory.    The  factory  itself  has  a  general 
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appearance  of  dilapidation,— piles  of  culls  and  unsalable  product 
are  usually  put  where  they  will  be  most  oonspieuous.  We  are 
not  overdrawing  the  picture,— there  are  too  many  such  brick 
yards  and  tile  yards  that  can  never  attain  the  dignity  of  a  fac- 
tory, enough,  certainly,  to  discredit  the  industry,  and  their  eli- 
mination will  be  beneficial.  It  is  said  that  money  cannot  be  in- 
fluenced by  appearance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  it  is  the 
most  easily  flattered  commodity  in  the  world.  Any  well  dressed 
scbenie  can  command  means,  and  many  ckyworking  factories 
sadly  need  new  fronts  and  the  prosperity  that  comes  with  them. 

The  clay  industry  needs  a  general  stirring  up,  it  can  no 
longer  maintain  its  position  on  the  strength  of  its  pedigree;  it 
needs  capital  badly  and  will  only  get  it,  when  it  properly  and 
persistently  advertises  its  rank  in  the  mineral  industries ;  it  needs 
a  thorough  cleaning  up,  thereby  announcing  that  it  is  pros- 
perous. 

The  business  is  an  excellent  one  in  many  respects,  and  when 
properly  undertaken  insures  comfortable  and  steady  profits.  The 
proflts  are  small,  pitifully  small  in  some  lines,  yet  the  business 
has  the  advantage  that,  when  established  on  a  profitable  basis  it 
can  continue  for  many  years,  and  in  the  end  will  net  a  comfort- 
able return. 

The  costs  are  largely  fixed,  because  the  plant  operates  on  raw 
material  at  its  door,  and  the  variation  in  cost  eomes  from  changes 
in  wage  schedules,  in  the  price  of  coal,  but  chiefly  in  the  changes 
in  the  capacity  of  the  plant.  In  times  of  financial  depression  the 
clay  industries  suffer,  but  lets  so  than  many  other  industries. 
(This  is  not  true  of  the  money  panic  of  1907 -OS,  when  banks 
refused  to  cash  any  kind  of  checks,  even  their  own).  The  small 
capital  in  hard'  times  is  inclined  to  drop  its  stocks  and  take  up 
the  safer  property  and  building  investments.  Then,  too.  the  farm 
is  a  laiye  consumer  of  clay  products,  and  it  is  not  affected  by 
business  depression.  Municipal  work  is  taken  up  at  such  times 
to  give  labor  employment.  Thus  in  a  number  of  waj-s  are  the 
clay  industries  tided  over  such  hard  times. 

Bradsireet  attributed  86  percent  of  the  failures  in  1911  to 
the  following  causes: 
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Lack  of  capital  31,4  percent 

Incompetence    27.0  percent 

Specific  conditions 16.9  percent 

Fraud 10.6  percent 

We  doubt  if  a  clay  working  industry  is  ever  built  within  the 
original  estimate,  and  as  a  result  majiy  new  enterprises  start  in 
under  a  heavy  handicap  of  borrowed  capital,  or  with  an  incom- 
plete plant  which  does  not  have  a  profitable  capacity. 

Under  specific  conditiona  the  chief  item  is  the  difficulty  in- 
herent in  the  clay  itself.  We  feel  sure  that  we  are  safe  in  saying 
that  there  are  more  failures  in  factories  built  to  work  a  local  elay 
deposit,  than  in  those  which  draw  the  raw  material  from  several 
sources  and  are  independent  of  local  materials.  Cia.y  has  more 
trouble  in  its  makeup  than  all  other  minerals  combined,  find  in 
very  few  instances  are  these  troubles  fully  determined  before  the 
plant  is  built,  with  the  result  that  one  or  more  years  are  required 
to  adupt  the  equipment  to  the  material,  to  overcome  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  clay  and  to  develop  a  marketable  product.  This  is  the 
period  when  many  factories  fail.  Costs  of  manufacture  are  al- 
ways underestimated,  and  many  investors  are  induced  to  go  into 
the  business  who  would  not  do  so  if  they  had  known  how  sn»all 
the  margin  of  profit  really  is.  When  the  numerous  troubles  de- 
velop, when  the  promised  percentages  of  output  dwindle,  when 
the  rated  capacity  is  found  to  be  one-half  or  less,  and  none  of  the 
output  up  to  expectations,  then  the  true  cost  of  manufacture  be- 
comes apparent,  and  the  capital  is  loath  to  make  further  invest- 
ment. It  would  be  a  decided  advantage  to  the  several  branches 
of  the  industry  if  they  would  publish  accurate  cost  data,  and  fac- 
tory results.  We  believe  the  time  Is  coming  when  such  data  will 
be  made  public.  Some  manufacturers  are  already  advocating 
such  a  step,  and  more  will  come  into  line  when  they  see  the  bene- 
fits that  will  result.  Tlie  manufacturers  will  gain  in  several 
waj«: 

1.  They  will  be  encouraged  to  maintain  prices, 

2.  It  will  deter  ill  advised  adventures. 

3.  It  will  put  the  business  on  a  more  permanent  basis. 
Incompetence  is  a  frequent  oause  of  failure  in  clay.    If  we 
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were  to  relets  the  expecBive  abeurditiee  that  are  in  operation  in 
Dine  out  of  ten  yards  we  visit,  it  would  be  said  that  such  opera- 
tions are  incoDceivable  under  the  managemeDt  of  competent  men, 
but  it  is  the  role  rather  than  the  exception.  Clft7  working  fac- 
tnries  are  woiting  ooeconomically  in  consumption  of  power,  in 
drying  the  wares,  and  particularly  in  burning.  The  w«ate  of 
fuel  is  enormous,  and  it  is  viewed  with  complacency  by  the  op- 
erators. 

In  mechanical  development  to  eliminate  labor,  we  are  not) 
keeping  pace  mth  the  other  industries.  We  have  made  some  ad- 
vancement, but  the  methods  of  the  ancient  Egypti'ons  are  in  use 
to-day  and  maintain  themselves  in  competition  with  the  factories 
that  have  taken  advantage  of  snch  meehanieal  development  as  has 
been  made.  This  oannot  oontinue  very  long  in  view  of  the  rapidly 
advancing  cost  of  labor.  The  factory  worker  in  clay  is  not  re- 
ceiving the  WBges  that  are  paid  iu.other  industries,  and  in  pros- 
perous times  the  labor  shortage  in  clay  working  plants  is  a  ser- 


The  clay  industries  are  very  much  behind  the  times  in  tech- 
aieal  work,  but  this  is  slowly  being  rectified.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  enter  the  elay  industry  a  good  many  years  ap3  -as  chemist  in  a 
brick  yard,  and  the  need  of  a  chemist  was  considered  a  joke. 
There  are  now  many  chemists  in  the  business,  but  compared  with 
the  number  of  factories,  the  showing  is  not  large.  The  majority 
of  plants  are  satisfied  to  blunder  along  with  the  old  methods  and 
excessive  losses  that  have  been  characteristic  of  the  clay  indus- 
tries. 

There  is  an  excellent  field  for  the  engineer  in  the  elay  work- 
ing industries,  excellent  for  the  industries  at  least,  and  we  hope 
the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  inviting  to  the  engineer.  That 
time  has  not  come,  but  it  is  coming.  The  industry  now  has  some 
respect  for  the  scientific  fellow,  but  only  a  few  years  ago  it  had 
little  or  none.  No  amount  of  education  could  teach  a  man  to 
shovel  coal  and  clay.  The  operators  knew  how  to  shovel  clay  and 
coal,  but  had  not  the  slighteHt  idea  of  the  inherent  intricacies  of 
the  one  nor  the  value  of  the  other. 

Young  men  occasionally  ask  my  advice  about  taking  up  the 
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ci«y  industry  as  their  life's  work.  It  is  a  difficult  question  to 
answer.  If  a  young  man  wishes  hard  work,  interesting  work, 
and  an  opportunity  to  put  an  industry  on  a  higher  plane,  he  will 
make  no  mistake  in  taking  up  the  manufacture  of  clay  ware. 
There  is  nothing  spectacular  in  the  nx>rk,— no  great  rivers  to 
span,  no  mountains  to  pierce,  no  monaments  to  fame,  no  oceans 
to  connect  with  water  ways,  but  there  is  a  broad,  interesting  field 
in  which  to  work,  and  from  it  will  come  a  modest  income.  It  has. 
I  think,  greater  opportunities  than  a  number  of  the  other  mineral 
industries,  and  chief  among  these  is  the  possibility  of  each  one 
acquiring  a  considerable  financial  interest  in  the  busine^.  Clay 
plants  are  scattered  all  over  the  land,  and  although  small  plants 
are  being  eliminated,  the  business  can  never  be  concentrated  in  a 
few  large  plants  as  in  other  mineral  industries,  and  one  may 
reasonably  expect  to  attain  a  commanding  position.  There  is  al- 
waj-s  room  at  the  top  but  t^e  large  centralized  industiies  have 
very  few  tops,  while  the  clay  industries  have  many.  The  capita! 
required  in  the  centralized  industries  is  so  great  that  an  indivi- 
dual cannot  hope  to  control  it,  nor  sufficient  part  of  it  to  become 
a  factor  in  the  business. 

As  a  purely  engineering  field  from  a  financial  standpoint,  the 
industry'  is  not  promising  at  the  present  time.  The  most  encour- 
aging feature  is  the  tendency  of  the  larger  plants  to  employ 
technical  men,  and  the  work  now  being  done  by  a  goodly  number 
of  the  young  men  in  this  Society  will  open  the  way  for  many 
more,  and  eventually  put  the  business  upon  a  higher  plane  and  a 
more  economic  basis,  which  will  pave  the  way  for  profitable  gen- 
eral ceramic  engineering. 
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THE  PLASTICITY  OF  CLAY 

BY  N.  B.  DAVIS,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

INTRODUCTION 

In  examining  a  number  of  very  sticky  clays  from  Western 
Canada;  the  winter  became  interested  in  a  study  of  the  cause  of 
this  excessive  plasticity,  and  had  occasion  to  review  the  bulky 
literature  on  the  subject. 

Experiments  carried  on  in  the  laboratories  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, under  the  direction  of  Dr.  H.  Ries  led  the  writer  to  cer- 
tain conclusions  about  this  important  property.  Further  study 
is  to  be  made,  and  this  paper  is  presented  as  a  short  review  of 
the  literature,  and  preliminary  to  a  more  esten^ve  Investigation. 

Definition  of  Plasticity.  BrieSy,  plasticity  in  clays  may  be 
defined  as  the  degree  of  moldability  developed  on  the  addition  of 
water  in  sufficient  amounts.  Closely  connected  with  it  are  those 
other  properties  of  cohesiveness  and  shrinkage  developed  in  claye 
on  air  drying. 

Other  substances'  such  as  molten  metals,  glass,  wai,  etc.,  are 
spoken  of  as  being  plastic  under  proper  temperature  conditions. 
Plasticity  in  this  sense  must  not  be  confounded  with  plasticity 
in  clays  which  is  developed  simply  on  the  addition  of  water. 

Theories  of  Plasticity.  The  different  theories  that  "have 
been  advanced  from  time  to  time  to  explain  the  plastic  properties 
of  clay  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

A.  Structure  of  the  clay  particles. 

1.  Fineness  of  grain. 

2.  Plate  structure, 

3.  Interlocking  particles. 

4.  Sponge  structure. 

B.  Presence  of  hydrous  aluminium  silicates. 

C.  Molecular  attraction  between  particles. 

D.  Presence  of  colloidal  matter. 

Most  writers  at  the  present  day  believe  that  colloidal  matter 
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is  the  cause  of  plasticity,  but  many  of  these  iuvestif^tore  seem  to 
hold  differeirt  oooceptione  of  just  what  is  meant  by  the  oolloidal 
state. 

In  the  following  pages  the  writer  will  attempt  to  review  the 
various  explajiations  that  have  been  given  to  explain  plasticity, 
find  which  hav«  gradually  led  up  to  the  colloidal  theory, 

A.    STRUCTURE  OF  THE  CLAY  PARTICLES 

In  1867,  Johnston^  and  Blake,  working  on  kaolinite.  tried  to 
explain  plasticity  as  due  to  the  fineness  of  grain  and  plate  struc- 
ture of  the  kaolinite  and  other  platy  minerals  present  in  clays. 
Clays  in  which  they  found  kaolinite  crystal  bundles  seemed  to  be 
of  lower  plasticity  than  those  in  which  the  bundles  were  broken 
up  into  cleavage  plates.  They  give  analyses  of  two  kaolins  of 
about  the  same  chemical  composition,  yet  one  is  "fat,"  and  the 
other  is  "short."  From  this  they  infer  that  the  difference  in 
degree  of  plasticity  is  due  to  the  difference  in  the  state  of  divi- 
sion. 

This  same  view,  has  since  been  advanced  by  Biedermaun  and 
Hersfeld^,  and  Cook*  in  187S,  and  more  recently  by  Haworth", 
Wheeler*,  Atterberg^  and  Le  Chatelier*, 

Wheeler  experimented  with  fine  grinding  of  minerals,  devel- 
oping a  plate  atructure,  and  reported  that  calcite  and  gypsum, 
finely  ground  in  a  ball  mill  with  water,  showed  plasticity,  and 
thait  test  pieces  gave  tensile  strengths  ranging  from  100  to  350 
pounds  per  square  inch.  Talc  and  pyrophyllite  also  showed  plas- 
tic properties  when  finely  ground,  but  showed  little  tensile 
strength.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  high  tensile  strength 
reported  in  the  case  of  ealeite  and  gj'psum  was  due  to  the  fact, 
that  some  of  the  mineral  matter  went  into  solution  and  crystal- 
lized out  as  a  cement,  on  drying.  This  did  not  happen  with  the 
other  two  minerals,  which  are  more  resistant  to  solution, 

StulP  tried  grinding  mica  in  the  same  way,  found  a  "sur- 
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prising  increase  in  plasticity"  and  concluded  tbet  fineness  of 
grain  and  plate  structure  wae  the  cause  of  it. 

Grimsley"'  and  Grout,  grinding  quartz,  calcite,  and  mica 
noted  a  development  of  some  plasticity  in  each  oaee. 

Atterlwi^*'  found  that  precipitated  barium  sulphate  mixed 
with  14  percent  to  22  percent  of  water  was  plastic,  but  showed 
little  teofiile  strength  on  drying.  He  d«seribes  minerals  that  split 
into  scales  or  plates,  such  as  barite,  kaolinite  and  the  micas,  as 
being  strongly  plastic  if  ground  and  elutriated  so  that  the  size  of 
the  particles  does  not  exceed  0.002  m.m.  Materials  like  quartz, 
feldspar  and  gypeum  do  not  cleave  so  readily  into  flat  plates  and 
hence  are  not  so  plastic.  He  concludes  that  the  plasticity  of  the 
European  clays  is  due  to  the  presence  of  mica  meal  in  those  of 
the  north,  and  to  kaolinite  in  those  of  the  south. 

It  is  evident  that  the  conceptions  of  plasticity  held  by  the 
last  four  investigators  do  not  agree.  Wheeler,  and  Grimsley  and 
Grout  describe  quartz,  calcite,  and  gypsum  as  developing  plas- 
ticity, while  Atterberg  describee  them  to  the  contrary.  All  agree 
that  the  micaceous  minerals  do  develop  plasticity. 

Rohland'=  mentions  the  fact  that  clays  ground  in  a  drag  mill 
are  more  plastic  than  those  ground  in  a  ball  mill,  because  in  the 
former  the  particles  are  brought  to  a  smooth  flat  form,  whereas 
in  the  ball  mills  the  grinding  produces  angular  or  irregular 
forms. 

Leppla'3  attributed  plasticity  to  the  small  size  of  the  crystal 
plates,  to  inflexibility  with  elasticity,  and  to  the  excellent  cleav- 
age and  softoees  of  the  mineral  grains.  Further,  he  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  adhesion  between  water  and  the  crystal  particles 
is  stronger  then  the  cohesion  of  the  smallest  cleavage  pieces.  In 
this  he  suggested'  •&  new  treatment  of  the  subject,  little  attention 
to  which  has  been  paid  since. 

Aleksiejew  and  Cermiatschenski'*,  studying  Russian  clays 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  plasticity  is  due  to  the  interlocking 
of  the  elay  particles,  and  depended'  on  a  proper  mixture  of  very 

'•Grimnltj'  and  Grout,  W.  Va.  (!r<it.  Ban.,  Vol.  Ill,  IKM. 
"Altfrtwri,  Z.  Aj^ftr.  Che^.,  24,  p.  »28.  \»\l. 
■  "  Rohliad.  Di*  Tine. 
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fine  and  coarser  grains  for  its  best  development.  This  same  idea 
of  interlocking  grains  waa  suggested  by  Oleheweky^^  at  an  earlier 
date. 

Ternier^*  studied  a  series  of  French  clays,  and  found  numer- 
ous book-like  crystal  aggr^ates  to  whieb  was  attributed  the  bind- 
ing power.  A  study  of  this  structure  by  Wheeler"  in  a  number 
of  Missouri  clays  showed  that  in  all  the  clays  examined,  in  which 
the  book-like  crj-stals  were  found,  the  plasticity  was  low.  By 
grinding,  to  break  up  these  crystals  into  their  component  crystal 
cleayag«  plates,  the  plasticity  was  increased. 

Daubee'*  found  that  long  continued  grinding  of  feldspar  in 
water  developed  some  plasticity,  and  Olchewsky"  explained  this 
as  due  to  a  spongy  porous  structure  of  the  finest  particles  caused 
by  the  removal  of  the  alkalies  in  solution. 

All  these  investigators  are  agreed  on  the  importance  of  fine- 
ness of  grain  and  plate  structure  in  explaining  plasticity. 

B.  PRESENCE  OF  HYDROUS  ALUMINIUM   SILICATES 

To  fineness  of  grain  and  plate  structure  Vogt,  Arons,^ 
Bisehof,*'  Seger^*  and  others  have  added  the  idea  of  the  presence 
and  influence  of  hydrated  alumininm  silicates  in  claj^  as  a  cause 
of  plasticity.  They  noted  that,  in  general,  th«  temperature  at 
which  kaolinite  lost  its  water  of  constitution  was  coincident  with 
the  disappearance  of  plasticity.  This  was  on  the  assumption  that 
kaolinite  formed  the  basis  of  all  clays,  an  assumption  we  know 
to  be  wrong  to-day. 

C.  MOLECULAR  ATTRACTION  BETWEEN    PARTICLES 
Grout^*  was  the  first  to  develop  this  theory  to  any  extent, 

although  it  was  hinted  at  by  Ladd,^*  Beyer^*  and  Leppla**  before 
Grout  took  it  up.    He  describes  plasticity  as  dependent  on  two 
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main  factors:  first,  the  distance  the  clay  particles  can  move  on 
each  other  without  losing  coherence,  and  second,  the  amount  of 
that  coherence  or  resistance  to  movement.  The  first  factor  will 
vary  with,  (a)  the  shape  and  size  of  the  ^ains,  and  (b)  the  dis- 
tance through  the  water  film  that  they  will  attract  each  other. 
The  second  factor  will  vary  with  (a),  the  friction  in  the  films,  and 
(b),  the  friction  of  the  grains  on  each  other.  In  this,  Oroat  has 
included  the  idea  of  the  influence  of  size  end  shape  of  grain,  the 
molecular  attraction  of  grain  for  grain,  the  influence  of  viscosity 
of  the  wa.ter  film  the  surface  tensions  of  the  liquids  and  solids 
involved,  and  the  softness  or  smoothness  of  the  solid  particles. 

In  his  summary  of  the  possible  causes  of  plasticity,  he  writes 
that  fineness  of  grain,  plate  structure,  and  colloids  are  insuffi- 
cient. He  may  be  quoted  as  follows;  "A  theory  is  proposed 
which  bases  the  cause  of  plasticity  on  cohesion  and  adhesion  and 
si^gests  that  the  high  plasticity  of  some  clays  is  due  to  the 
greater  attraction  of  those  grains  for  water.  As  it  is  shown  that 
such  an  attraction  depends  on  the  constitution  of  the  molecule, 
any  change  in  the  chemical  constitution  alfords  a  reasonable  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  that  clays  of  definite  composition  may  vary 
in  plasticity." 

By  calculating  the  amount  of  water  necessary  to  cover  the 
grains  of  a  clay  by  a  water  film  0.00005  ra.m.  thick,  he  found  that 
the  result,  in  a  great  many  cases,  w-a^  close  to  the  mount  of  water 
needed  in  tempering  to  a  good  plasrtic  mess.  If  more  water  is 
added,  the  water  film  increases  in  thickness,  and  the  molecular 
aittraction  is  lessened. 

Purdy^  tried  to  show  that  the  oaieulated  amount  of  water 
necessary  for  such  a  film  is  not  always  equal  to  the  water  needed 
for  tanpering.  Grout,  himself,  pointed  out  that  the  thickness  of 
the  water  film  would  vary,  and  his  own  reasoning  makes  his  water 
calculation  useless.  It  is  well  known  that  some  clays  have  quite  a 
range  through  which  water  may  be  added  to  meke  a  good  plastic 
nraas,  while  others  may  be  overwatered  very  suddenly.  This  last 
is  oft«D  noted  in  silty  clays. 

All  these  theories  have  gradually  led  np  to  the  last  one  on 

"PdhIv,  IU.  Qiel.  Sirv..  Bull.  IX,  1908. 
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the  class! ficetion,  the  presence  of  colloidal  matter,  ajid  in  reality 
this  embraces  all  the  other  theories  if  properly  applied. 

D.    THE  PRESENCE  OP  COLLOIDAL  HATTER 

In  taking  up  the  colloid  theory  of  plasticity  it  would,  per- 
haps, be  beet  to  lead  up  to  it  by  ^ving  a  short  description  of  the 
present  day  conception  of  colloids. 

In  the  early  sixties,  Thomas  Graham,"  an  English  physicist, 
working  on  the  phenomenon  of  diffusion  of  dissolved  substance:; 
through  oi^anic  membranes,  found  tiiat  certain  substances  passed 
through  freely,  while  others  did  not  do  so,  or  at  most,  very  slowly. 
In  general,  he  found  that  substances  of  pronounced  crystal  habit 
passed  through,  and  other  amorphous  bodies,  such  as  gelatin,  gum 
arabie,  etc.,  apparently  in  true  solution,  did  not  diffuse.  This 
led  him  >to  divide  aiatt«r  into  two  great  classes,  colloids  and 
crystalloids.  Farther  work  along  this  line  showed  that  substanc- 
es, formerly  considered  insoluble,  could  be  obtained  in  what  ap- 
peared to  be  true  solutions,  yet  they  would  not  diffuse  like  true 
solutions.  He  called  these  apparent  solutions,  colloidal  solutions 
or  sols. 

He  found  that  slight  additions  of  electrolytes,  acids  and 
bases,  which  did  not  react  chemically  with  the  substance  in  col- 
loidal solution,  tended  to  precipitate  or  coagulate  it  These  co- 
agulated sols  he  called  gels,  because  of  their  jelly-like  nature. 

6r»ham  worked  with  colloidal  solution  of  silicic  acid,  tungs- 
tic  acid,  chromium,  aluminium,  and  ferric  hydroxides.  He  was 
not  the  first  investigator  to  prepare  these  sols,  but  he  was  the  firat 
to  atitempt  a  systen»atie  investigation  of  their  properties. 

Since  Graham's  time,  we  have  come  to  know  tbat  colloidal 
means  a  physical  condition  that  may  be  taken  on,  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  by  all  substances. 

In  considering  the  colloidal  condition,  we  have  to  think  of 
two  phases  being  present,  namely,  the  solvent  and  the  colloidally 
dissolved  substance.  Ostwald*"  and  Free-^"  have  classified  the 
possible  phases,  callinj;  the  solvent  the  dispersive  medium,  and 
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the  eolloidally  dissolved  substance,  the  disperse  phase.     Either 
phase  may  be  considered,  a  solid,  liquid  or  gae. 


CLASSIFICATION   OF  COLLOIDS 


D1BI-IUI    THUS 

.— 

UQum 

■OUD 

Gaseous 

Class  9:    G+G— 
no    real    exam- 
ple as  gases  al- 
ways  are    com- 
pletely    misci- 
ble. 

Class  8:    G+L— 
Fog.,    e.    g.    at 
the    point    of 
liquifaetion      of 

pheric  'tog.  etc 

Class  7:  G+S— 
Smoke,     cooled 

chloride,  vapor, 
etc. 

Liquid 

Class  6.     L+G- 
Foam^. 

Class  5:    L+1^ 
Emulsions. 

Class  4:  L+S— 
Suspensions, 

gels. 

Solid 

Class  3:    S+G— 
Gas     inclusions 

(pumice)    or  in 
metals. 

Class   B:     S+L— 
Liquid    i  n  c  1  u- 
sions  in  miner- 
als:   occludec 
water;  water  of 
crystallization. 

Class  I:  S+S— 
1  n  c  lusiotis  of 
solid  particles 
in  minerals; 
solid    solution. 

The  most  important  are  the  liquid-solid  and  liquid-liquid 
systems,  represented  by  suspensions  and  emulsions. 

To  show  the  relation  of  these  systems  with  true  solution,  the 
following  diagram  may  be  given,  Figure  1. 

Any  substance,  amorphous  or  crystalline,  may  take  on  the 
oolloidal  condition,  and  there  is  a  tendency  toward  an  equilibrium 
between  these  three  states  and  true  solution. 

Certain  substances  go  under  proper  conditions  from  the  sol 
to  the  gel  state,  and  back  <again.  Such  colloids  are  spoken  of  as 
reversible.  Others  that  will  not  io  this,  but  become  set  gels,  are 
spoken  of  as  irreversible. 

A  large  number  of  sols  of  the  metals  and  their  oxides,  hy- 
drozidcB,  and  sulphides,  are  known  and  are  being  used  commer- 
cially. 

Solium  chloride  is  an  example  of  a  substance  we  know  com- 
monly in  the  solid  crystalline  state  and  in  true  solution,  yet. 
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under  proper  eonditioiis,  it  has  been  obtained  in  the  colloidal 
state. 

Besides  these  artificially  prepared  colloids,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  substances,  such  as  gelatin,  albumin,  agar,  etc.,  which  can 
be  dissolved  as  sols  without  any  special  precautions.  With  these 
sols  the  solvent  need  not  be  water,  but  will  vary  in  each  case.  As 
an  evidence  of  their  condition  as  sols,  and  not  in  true  solution,  it 
has  been  found  that  as  sots  they  have  no  effect  on  the  boiling  or 
freezing  points  of  the  solvent. 
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By  the  use  of  the  ultra-microscope,  invented  in  1905  by  R. 
^igniondy  and  H.  Siedentopf,  we  have  been  able  to  observe  the 
size  of  the  particles  in  colloidal  solutions.  The  particles  of  many 
sols  have  been  measured  and  shown  to  be  larger  than  the  calcu- 
lated size  of  the  molecules  in  true  solution.  This  difference  in 
size  of  particles  and  the  inability  of  colloids  to  diffuse  are  the 
fundamental  differences  between  eoUoidal  and  true  solution. 

The  viscosity  of  colloidal  solutions  is  another  important 
property  to  be  considered.  The  determination  of  viscosity  is  of 
fundamental  importance  in  investigating  the  properties  of  l3ie 
colloidal  state.  As  Ostwald^^  has  pointed  out.  this  constant  is 
extremely  sensitive  toward  small  alterations  in  the  condition  of 
the  colloid.  He  considers  the  variability  of  viscosity  of  sub- 
stances in  the  colloidal  state  as  due  to  differences  in,  (1)  concen- 
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tration,  (2)  temperature,  (3)  degree  of  dispersity,  (4)  solvate 
formation,  (5)  electric  charge  or  ionization,  (6)  previous  thermal 
treatment,  (7)  previous  mechanical  treatment,  (8)  inoculation 
with  small  quantities  of  more  viscous  colloide,  (9)  age,  (10) 
presence  of  elecrtrolytes  or  non-electrolytes. 

In  general,  it  has  been  found  that  the  metal  and  sulphide 
fiols  hav«  little  effect  on  the  visooeity  of  the  solvent,  while  or- 
ganic sols  have  been  found  to  show  marked  increase.  The  or- 
ganic sols  are  usually  liquid,  and  this  has  led  us  to  consider  that 
in  colloidal  solutions  showing  an  increased  viscosity  the  disperse 
phase  is  a  liquid. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Stokes  in  1850,  that  a  small  particle 
falling  in  a  liquid  assumes  a  constant  velocity,  and  as  the  radius 
of  the  prticle  becomes  smaller,  the  rate  of  falling  decreases. 
Hence  with  very  small  particles  we  may  have  a  suspension  that 
will  appear  stable  for  a  long  time. 

Schloesing*'  experimented  with  the  settling  of  clay  suspen- 
sioDS  and  called  the  material  he  found  in  suspension,  after  27 
days  settling,  colloidal. 

The  writer  experimented  with  the  settling  of  suspensions  of 
three  excessively  plastic  clays  from  Western  Canada.  After  al- 
lowing fifty  gram  portions  to  settle  in  1000  c.c.  measuring  tubes 
for  twenty-four  hours  samples  were  taken  from  different  depths 
and  examined  under  the  microscope  to  determine  the  size  of  the 
particles.  The  curves  in  Figure  2  show  the  size  of  the  largest 
particles,  at  the  different  depths.  There  is  much  oolloidal  sus- 
pension matter  present,  as  well  as  emulsion  colloids.  Number  1 
was  light  colored,  and  had  the  least  quantity  of  material  in  sus- 
pension. Number  2  was  darker  colored,  and  there  was  more 
material  in  suspension  than  in  Number  1,  and  Number  3  was  the 
darkest  colored  and  much  material  was  in  suspension. 

Besides  the  influence  of  gravity,  there  are  two  other  faetors 
to  be  eonsidered  in  the  stability  of  a  suspension  colloid.  These 
are  the  Brownian  movements,  and  tiie  electric  charges  on  the  par- 
ticles. The  Brownian  movements  are  those  movements  noticed 
in  all  fine  suspensions,  by  whitfh,  the  particles  seem  to  be  jumping 
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arouod  in  all  directions  in  the  liquid  medium.  The  Brownian 
movements  are  named  after  their  discoverer.  Dr.  Brown,  an  Eng- 
lish botanist.  The  phenomenon  is  explained  as  due  to  the  impact 
of  the  molecules  of  the  liquid  on  the  colloid  particles.  Clay  sus- 
pensions show  this  under  the  high  power  of  the  ordinary  micro- 
scope. The  particles  of  a  suspension  are  charged  alike,  and  con- 
tinually repel  one  another.  In  true  solutions  there  is  electrolytic 
dissociation  into  ions,  but  colloidal  solutions  have  been  described 
hy  Niklas*3  ^s  couples  of  molecules  retaining  a  given  charge  on 
7?tvta.Atf,Ci!^..5ex:Mx..yiry/        F/S.2.  Oatys 
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the  surface  like  any  conductor.  Clay  particles  in  water  suspen- 
sion assume  negative  charges.  On  the  addition  of  an  cleetrotytie 
this  charge  is  neutralized,  and  the  particles  bunch  together  and 
coagulation  results. 

In  1874,  Schloesing''^  experimented  with  the  addition  of 
electrolytes  to  clays.  Since  his  time  many  other  investigators 
have  experimented  with  this  phenomenon,  and  most  important 
has  been  the  work  of  Ashley ,*°  in  his  atlempt  to  control  the  col- 
loidal matter  in  clay. 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  the  addition  of  small 
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amounts  of  colk>i(h,  belongiof;  to  the  emulsion  class,  greatly  in- 
creases the  stability  of  a  suspension.  These  colloids  that  do  this 
are  spoken  of  as  protective  oolloids.  They  sre  very  much  less 
sensitive  to  electrolytes  than  the  suspeneimifi.  Their  effect  is  ex- 
plained by  assuming  that  each  colloidal  suspension  particle  is 
surrounded  by  a  thin  layer  of  the  emulsion  colloid,  and  then  takes 
the  electric  charge  of  the  latter. 

The  most  important  inorganic  emulsion  oolioid  is  silicic  acid. 
On  lihe  addition  of  HCl  to  a  sol  of  this  acid  it  will  set  to  a  gel, 
without  the  separation  of  water,  and  the  change  is  not  reversible. 
It  was  thought,  at  first,  that  this  gel  represented  a  definite  hy- 
drate, but  the  work  of  Ramsay,'*  Spring,^''  von  Bemmelen,'*  and 
others,  on  dehydration  and  rehydration,  has  shown  that  it  is  not 
a  definite  hydrate,  but  loses  and  gains  water  as  the  humidity  of 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  varies.  Similar  work  on  other  hy- 
drates, such  as  the  mineral  limonite,  has  shown  that  compounds 
of  this  nature  are  not  definite  hydrates,  but  take  on  and  lose 
water  with  the  changing  conditions. 

Lowenstein'*  experimenting  with  clays,  found  that  they  lost 
water  continuously.  Reference  may  be  made  here  to  the  recent 
work  of  Bleininger,*"  and  Brown  and  ilontgomery*'  on  the  de- 
hydration of  clays. 

Colloids  of  the  silicic  acid  type  have  the  important  property 
of  adsorption  of  other  colloids  and  salts  from  solution,  and  are 
known  as  adsorption  colloids.  Such  hydrous  gel  bodies  are  showu 
to  be  present  in  clays  by  their  d^ree  of  adsorption.  Ashley's 
method  of  cal'culating  the  colloid  matter  iu  clays  depends  on  this 
property  of  adsorption. 

The  organic  colloids  are  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
are  known  to  be  present  in  clays  and  soils.  In  this  connection 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  recent  work  of  the  soil  research 
chemists  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Soils,*',  in  isolating  organic  com- 
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pounds.  By  the  latest  published  report  they  hav«  succeeded  in 
identifying  some  thirty-four  different  oi^anic  oompouods. 

Clays  are  simply  buried  so\]s,  or  soils  reworked  by  water,  so 
u~e  may  expect  to  find  these  organic  colloids  preeent  to  some  ex- 
tent. Whether  they  are  present  as  emulsion  eolloids,  and  acting 
as  protective  colloids,  has  yet  to  be  definitely  determined.  We 
do  know  that  many  of  the  excessively  plastic  sticky  clays  often 
contain  considerable  organic  matter. 

H.  Gedroiz*^  states  that  such  compounds  as  FeiOj,  A1,0„ 
and  SiO^,  which  result  from  the  deoompoeition  of  minerals,  are 
considered  hydrosols  at  the  moment  of  their  formation.  On  the 
future  history  of  the  soil  depends  the  physical  and  ohemioal 
properties.  The  sols  set  to  ge's,  and.  where  oi^anic  material  is 
not  present  as  a  protective  colloid,  these  soon  become  solid  and 
amorphous.  Where  the  soil  is  rich  in  organic  constituents,  the 
latter  protect  the  inorganic  coUoidB  from  ooagulation. 

The  chief  colloidal  materials  to  be  considered  in  elays  are 
si.icic  acid,  aluminium  and  ferric  hydroxides,  and  the  organic 
emulsion  colloids.  We  may  also  add  the  hydroxides  of  titanium, 
chromium,  manganese,  zinc,  copper,  etc.  The  alkaline  earths  are 
known  in  the  colloidal  form,  but  as  such  are  very  unstable,  and 
.=oon  pa.ss  to  the  crj-stalline  state. 

All  inorganic  erj-stailine  substances  may  be  said  to  be  sol- 
uble in  water  to  some  extent.  Of  the  common  rock-forming  min- 
erals Buckman**  gives  the  following  list  arranged  in  the  order 
of  solubility  from  quartz,  the  least  soluble,  to  nepheline,  the  most 
soluble. 

1.  Quartz.  8.     Talc. 

2.  Muscovite.  g.     Hornblende. 

3.  Biotite.  10.     Augite. 

4.  Orthoclase.  11-     Apatite. 
B.     Plagioclase.  12-     Olivine, 

6.  Epidole-  13.     Leueite. 

7.  Serpentine.  14.     Nepheline. 

In  the  light  of  colloid  chemistry,  we  may  consider  these  min- 
erals, in  contact  with  water,  as  tending  toward  a  state  of  equilib- 
rium.   At  the  point  of  contact  there  is  the  tendency  of  the  min- 
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eral  to  go  into  solution ;  but  the  action  is  so  slow,  that  the  colloid 
condition  has  a  chance  to  develop.  This  equilibrinm  ia  well 
shown  in  the  table  given  and  may  be  further  illutftrated  by  the 
sketch  of  clay  particles  very  much  enlai^ted  as  is  shown  In  Fig- 
ure 3. 

It)  examiiiing  elay  grains  under  the  microsoope,  it  is  often 
noted  that  the  crystalline  grains  all  show  decomposition  products 
through  them  and  more  particularly  around  their  borders.  The 
more  soluble  constituents  are  being  removed  along  with  infinitesi- 
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mal  amounts  of  the  least  soluble.    At  the  same  time,  new  mineral 

combinations  are  being  formed,  and  part  of  the  oxides  produced 
go  into  the  sol  state  and  may  later  become  gels.  Where  alumina 
and  silicic  acid  sob  are  being  formed  at  the  same  time,  they  tend 
to  coagulate  one  another  to  gels.*"  Other  colloid  sols  have  a 
similar  effect  on  one  another. 

The  process  has  been  considered  essentially  one  of  hydration, 
as  illustrated  by  Cameron*'  with  the  mineral  orthoclase.  as  fol- 
lows: 

K  Al  Si.O,-|-HOH=KOH+HAlSUO,. 

H  Al  SijO^SiO,  =HAISi.0^pyrophyllite. 

H  Al  ShO.— SiO.  =HAlSiO.— kaolinite. 

H  Al  SiO.— SiO.  =HA10,— diaspore. 
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Similar  formula  might  be  written  to  represeat  the  action 
with  other  common  rodf-forming  mineraJs,  sueh  as  the  micas, 
hornblende,  pyroxenes  and  olivine,  except  there  would  be  other 
oxides  besides  SiOj,  which  would  tend  to  the  colloidal  condition. 

In  general  the  rate  of  decomposition  and  formation  of  col- 
loidal materiai  will  vary  with,  (1)  the  solubility  of  the  substance ; 
(2)  the  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure;  (3)  the  efFeet  of 
salts  in  solution;  (4)  mechanical  treatment;  and  (5)  the  effect 
of  organic  colloids. 

Since  Schloesing's  time,  the  colloid  theory  of  plasticity  has 
grown  under  the  investigations  of  Rohland,  Cushman,  Atterberg 
and  Ashley.  The  present-day  view  of  plasticity  may  be  summed 
up  by  quoting  Ashley  as  follows:  "Almost  any  mineral,  as  well 
as  soluble  salts,  may  be  present  in  clays  and  modify  the  proper- 
ties somewhat.  The  combination  of  granular  and  colloidal  ma- 
terial is,  or  should  be.  in  such  proportion,  that  when  reduiied  to 
proper  size,  and  moistened  with  an  appropriate  amount  of  water, 
plasticity  is  developed." 

The  question  to-day  is  to  discover  the  true  nature  and  quan- 
titative effect  of  the  clay  colloids.     In  the  past,  methods  of  in- 
vestigating clays  have  been  of  a  qualitative  nature. 
SUMMARY 

After  this  review  of  the  subject  the  writer  advances  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions : 

1.  In  the  decomposition  of  rock  minerals  to  form  clay,  the 
crystalline  minerals,  under  the  influence  of  water  and  other  agen- 
cies, tend  to  form  colloidal  modifications,  soluble  salts  and  more 
resistant  crystalline  complexes. 

2.  The  common  colloid  sols  formed  are  those  of  silicic  acid, 
aluminium,  and  iron  hydrates. 

3.  When  formed  these  sols  tend  to  coagulate  one  another, 
and  form  gels. 

4.  These  sols  or  gels  remain,  in  part,  coating  the  mineral 
grains. 

5.  Besides  the  inorganic  colloids,  organic  sols  and  gels  are 
present,  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  plant  life. 
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6.  These  organic  colloids  and  adsorbed  salte  tend  to  raise 
the  TiBCoeity  of  the  waterfilm,  hence  increasing  plasticity. 

7.  The  finer  the  grain  of  the  clay,  the  more  chance  there  is 
tor  colloidal  m&terial  to  form. 

8.  Tbe  longer  the  clay  particles  are  subjected  to  the  solvent 
action  of  water  the  more  colloidal  material  is  formed. 

9.  The  bonding  power  and  shrinkage  depends  on  the  size 
of  grain,  mixture  of  fine  and  coarse  grains  and  the  nature  and 
varieties  of  colloids  of  the  emnlsion  class. 
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BT   ARTHUR  S.  WATTS 

There  is  no  other  material  used  by  the  potter  upon  which 
the  succeGs  of  his  business  so  greatly  depends  as  upOD  the  feld- 
spar. The  clays  used  are,  fortunately,  from  districts  having  ex- 
tensive supplies  which  vary  only  slightly,  and  the  flint  is  ob- 
tainable in  equally  uniform  quality  and  great  quantity.  The 
feldspar,  however,  is  obtained  from  igneous  intrusions  of  very 
irregular  structure,  and  the  material  mined  must  be  carefully 
sorted  is  order  to  obtain  the  class  of  product  desired. 

The  personal  judgment  of  the  operator  and  of  his  numerous 
employees  regulates  the  quality  of  material  accepted,  and  upon 
the  uniformity  of  this  selection  the  potter  depends  for  his  qual- 
ity of  ware.  Fortunately,  the  men  employed  in  sorting  the 
quarried  material  are  trained  by  long  acquaintance  with  feld- 
spar mining,  otherwise  serious  trouble  might  easily  result.  The 
ordinary  practice  is  to  blast  a  quantity  of  material  loose  from 
the  face  of  the  deposit.  While  fresh  holes  are  being  drilled  into 
the  deposit  for  another  blast,  a  crew  of  men  provided  with  light 
sledges  handle  this  loose  material,  knocking  off  the  most  impure 
portions,  and  by  this  process,  which  is  known  as  cobbing,  the 
sorting  is  effected.  The  valueless  material  goes  to  the  dump, 
while  the  accepted  niateriiil  goes  into  a  cart  or  wagon  and  is 
generally  stacked  in  heaps  in  an  open  place,  where  the  rains  are 
expected  to  remove  any  fine  dirt  or  mud  adhering  to  the  broken 
stone.  Whether  this  treatment  is  of  short  or  long  duration, 
whether  it  is  supplemented  by  a  more  effective  cleaning,  whether 
the  crude  feldspar  is  heaped  upon  the  bare  ground,  or  is  pro- 
tected by  a  platform,  depends  upon  the  judgment  of  the  oper- 
ator. 

A  ground  feldspar  has  a  color  approaching  white,  and  the 
natural  colors  in  the  massive  rock  will  account  for  any  faint 
creamy  tint. 

Another  cause  of  variation  in  feldspar  is  the  irregularity  of 

■  PubllBhod  by  permiaiion  at  tht  Director,  BurMu  of  MfnM. 
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the  material  itself.  If  feldspar  were  a  single  mineral  inatead  of 
a  class  of  minerals,  or  if  it  varied  only  within  narrow  limits,  the 
user  would  be  justified  in  having  few  fears.  If  the  continuity  of 
a  given  deposit  was  such  that  he  could  depend  upon  obtaining 
his  feldspar  supply  from  one  source,  and  could  leam  the  pecu- 
liarities  of  that  particular  deposit,  the  problem  would  be  simple. 
If  a  deposit  suddenly  pinches  out,  or  becomes  so  impure  that 
other  material  must  be  added  in  order  to  make  the  product  mar- 
ketable, the  chances  are  that  the  properties  of  the  material  will 
be  somewhat  altered,  and  this  will  demand  a  correction  in  beat 
treatment.  Such  a  condition  must  not  be  charged  against  the 
feldspar  producer. 

The  demand  is  for  pure  feldspar.  Only  a  small  proportion 
of  any  deposit  consists  of  pure  material,  and  as  this  class  of 
material  is  reduced  to  the  point  of  exhaustion,  while  the  demand 
increases,  the  best  portions  of  the  mixed  dike  material  are  intro- 
duced and  are  found  to  furnish  a  saleable  product.  As  the 
natural  result  of  such  a  process  of  selection,  the  quality  gradu- 
ally deteriorates,  until  additions  of  pure  feldspar  from  newly 
opened  deposits  are  necessary  to  produce  a  marketable  product. 
The  question  is ;  How  long  will  we  continue  to  find  new  deposits 
of  feldspar  to  supply  this  demand  f 

Any  person  who  has  given  the  matter  any  attention  has 
come  to  realize  that  the  commercial  supply  of  feldspar,  free  from 
quartz  is  very  limited.  In  France,  the  supply  of  feldspar  mixed 
wil^  both  quartz  and  kaolin  is  very  limited  indeed,  and  the  fam- 
ous wares  of  Limoges  are  made  to-day  from  the  p^matites  of 
the  Saint  Triex  district  which  are  partially  weathered.  These 
are  crushed  and  pulverized,  and  to  them  is  added  such  additional 
flint  and  kaolin  as  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  desired  strength  for 
molding  and  the  demanded  translucency  when  fired. 

England  has  long  employed  the  pegmatites  of  Cornwall  as 
flux  materia]  for  her  pottery  industries,  and  while  the  lower 
grade  of  ComwaU  stone  does  not  produce  as  fine  vitreous  ware 
as  the  best  feldapsr,  the  earthenware  of  Staffordshire  has  found 
a  mai^et. 
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The  feldepars  of  Scandinavia  are  also  in  reality  pegmatites, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  analyses  obtainable. 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  the  pure  feldspar  deposits 
such  as  the  American  potter  has  been  obtaining  his  supply  from, 
have  been  exhausted  in  the  ceramic  centers  of  Europe,  and  the 
old  world  potter  must  content  himself  with  a  mixture  of  feld- 
spar and  such  other  minerals  as  are  not  actually  injurious  when 
properly  prepared.  Toward  this  same  condition  the  American 
potter  is  approaching,  and  the  condition  is  not  improved  by 
ima^ning  that  we  are  using  the  same  quality  of  material  as  we 
obtained  when  the  deposits  were  first  opened. 

As  the  necessity  for  substitution  arises,  the  importance  of 
an  acquaintance  with  the  different  feldspar  producing  districts 
of  our  country  becomes  greater. 

MAINE  FELDSPAR   DISTRICT 

One  of  the  largest  and  moat  important  of  our  feldspar  pro- 
ducing districts  extends  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  Sagadahoc  Co., 
Maine,  in  a  northwesterly  direction  through  Androscoggin  and 
the  east  end  of  Cumberland  County  into  Oxford  County. 

The  feldspars  of  this  district  are,  for  the  most  part,  pale 
buff  and  pale  cream  colored.  Pale  salmon  feldspar  is  found  only 
in  a  few  gem  bearing  pockets.  They  are  chiefly  microclinea  (pot- 
ash feldspars)  with  perthitic  intergrowths  of  albite  (soda  feld- 
spars). Soda  feldspar  is  not  common  but  occurs  in  limitei 
amounts  on  5Iount  Apatite,  Androset^gin  Co.,  near  Auburn, 
ile.  It  is  milk  white  in  color  and  sometimes  exists  as  the  lamel- 
lar variety,  elevelandite.  Soda  pegmatite  also  occurs  on  Mount 
Apatite  as  lenses  in  a  potash  pegmatite. 

The  potash  feldspar  occurring  in  the  pefrmatites  of  Maine  is 
remarkably  constant  in  composition.  AnaljTsis  from  south  to 
north  through  this  Maine  district  shows  the  following: 
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TABLE    I— POTASH    FELDSPARS   OF    MAINE 


SiO. 

04.67 

64.90 

85.07 

84,97 

65.48 

Al/) 

19.16 

19.75 

10.39 

19.48 

10.39 

Fe,0-.. 

O.SO 

0.12 

0.10 

0.04 

0.08 

CaO.... 

p. 99 

trace 

MgO.... 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

Na,0... 

2.54 

2.88 

8.58 

2.56 

2.85 

K,0 

12.76 

12.04 

IS. 58 

11.78 

■11.51 

The  soda  feldspars  of  Mount  Apatite  show  the  following 


TABLE    II— SODA   FELDSPARS   OF    MAINE 


ALUn 

66.36 
81.35 

0.12 
1.10 
0.21 
9.74 
0.73 

41.0. 

18  11 

CaO 

MgO .    .. 

0.46 

K,0 

The  potash  feldspars  have  a  deformation  range  of  from 
1275°  to  1295°  C.  or  cone  7+  to  cone  8+.  They  fuse  to  a  trans- 
parent glass  practically  free  from  tint  or  shade.  The  soda  feld- 
spars have  *  deformation  range  of  from  1270°  to  1275°  C.  or 
cone  7  to  cone  7+. 

The  chief  associated  impurities  of  the  Maine  feldspars  are: 
quartz,  due  to  their  occurrence  as  pegmatites,  black  tourmaline, 
which  occurs  in  the  southeast  portion  of  the  district,  muscovite 
which  occurs  in  limited  amounts  throughout  the  district,  and 
biotite  which  occurs  throughout  the  district  wherever  the  black 
tourmaline  is  not  abundant.  Garnets  and  beryl  are  not  present 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  affect  the  quality  of  the  feldspar.  The 
black  tourmaline  and  biotite  are  eliminated  by  cobbing.  The 
content  of  quartz  is  controlled  by  the  rejection  of  such  material 
as  shows  an  excessive  content  of  free  quartz.  The  muscovite  is 
removed  by  cobbing  when  present  in  large  masses,  but  when  it 
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occurs  as  small  dakes,  its  presence  is  i^ored  or  ita  removal  is 
effected  by  scr.eening  the  material,  after  the  crusher  treatment 
and  before  placing  it  in  the  ball  mill  for  pulverization. 

CONNECTICUT  FELDSPAR  DISTRICT 

This  district  follows  the  Connecticut  river  through  Hartford 
and  Middlesex  counties  for  about  20  miles.  The  feldspars  are 
strikingly  similar  to  the  Maine  feldspars  both  as  regards  compo- 
sition and  physical  properties.  The  color  is  pale  buff  and  pale 
cream.  The  analyses  of  three  average  samples  taken  from  the 
pegmatites  of  this  district  is  given  below : 

TABLE   III— CONNECTICUT   POTASH    FELDSPARS 


SiO, 

b5.64 
19.10 
0.14 

trace 

2.32 

12.58 

6S.24 
19.74 
0.12 

3.04 

11,84 

A1,0, , 

18.99 

These  feldspars  have  a  deformation  range  of  from  1270°  to 
1290^  C,  or  cone  7  to  cone  8.  They  fuse  to  a  transparent  glass 
with  practically  no  trace  of  color. 

Soda  feldsjiar  does  not  occur  in  commercial  quantity  in  this 
district  but  Is  found  as.  small  lenses  in  most  of  the  deposits,  and 
is  also  present  as  a  perthitic  intergrowth  with  the  potash  feld- 
spar. 

The  associated  impurities  with  the  Connecticut  feldspar  are: 
quartz,  present  in  the  pegmatite,  black  tourmaline  found 
throughout  the  district;  muscovite  found  in  books  in  many  de- 
posits but  also  generally  distributed  as  fine  fiakes  in  all  the  peg- 
matites of  this  district;  biotite  scattered  through  all  the  dikes, 
but  generally  in  aggregates  of  sufficient  size  to  permit  of  suc- 
cessful cobbing.    Garnets  occur  in  n^ligible  quantity. 

The  chief  and  only  apparent  difference  between  the  Maine 
and  Connecticut  feldspars  is  the  presence  of  a  slightly  higher 
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qoartz  content  lo  the  pegmatites  of  Connecticut  than  in  the 
pegmatites  of  ^faine. 

THE  FELDSPARS  OF  OTHER  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 
Feldspar  occurs  in  New  Hampshire  near  \orth  Qroton,  Qro- 
ton  Co.,  as  a  pegmatite,  but  this  has  been  worked  for  mica  only, 
and  no  data  is  available  as  to  its  value  as  a  source  of  feldspar. 

In  Vermont,  the  existence  of  vast  areas  of  granite  would  in- 
dieate  the  likelihood  of  pegmatite  being  present,  but  no  work 
has  been  done  in  that  state. 

In  Massachusetts  a  deposit  of  feldspar  bearing  pegmatite 
occurs  near  Blandford,  Hampden  County.  This  feldspar  is  sim- 
ilar io  every  respect  to  the  Maine  and  Conneutieut  deposits,  but 
work  has  been  bandoned  on  account  of  the  haul  of  four  miles  to 
Russell,  ^lass.    which  is  the  nearest  railroad  station. 

THE  FELDSPARS  OF  NEW  YORK 
The  feldspars  of  this  state  are  of  widely  varying  nature  and 
Jo  not  in  any  respect  resemble  the  New  England  deposits.  For 
convenience  the  Xew  York  deposits  may  be  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing districts:  the  Ticonderoga  district,  the  Batchellerville 
district,  and  the  Westchester  County  district. 

The  Ticonderoga  District.  This  district  includes  the  area 
about  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  Esses  Co.  The  feldspar  is 
a  mixture  of  pearl  gray  potash  feldspar  and  a  sea  green  soda- 
lime  feld^ar.  The  deposits  contain  large  amounts  of  black 
mica  which  is  scattered  throughout  the  mass.  The  soda-lime 
feldspar  carries  a  high  content  of  iron,  and  if  mixed  with  the 
potash  variety  would  render  the  whole  valueless  for  ceramic 
purposes.  The  intimacy  of  the  mixtures  of  feldspars  would  ren- 
der such  a  separation  very  difficult,  and  the  major  portions  of 
the  feldspars  of  this  district  are  therefore  of  doubtful  value  for 
ceramic  purposes,  although  the  potash  feldspar  is  in  itself  of 
excellent  color.  If  clean  the  potash  feldspar  would  make  a  high 
grade  pottery  feldspar,  although  it  fuses  at  a  slightly  lower 
temperature  and  has  a  shorter  deformation  range  than  most  pot- 
ash feldspars. 
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The  Batchellerville  District.  The  Batchellerrille  district 
includes  the  areas  about  Corinth  and  Batehelterville,  Saratoga 
Co.,  and  Northville,  Fulton  Co. 

The  pegmatite  of  the  Corinth  deposits  contain  a  feldspar  of 
the  pearl-gray  potash  variety  similar  to  the  potash  feldspar  of 
the  Tieonder<^a  district.  The  lime-soda  feldspar  is  absent  how- 
ever, and  the  biotite  present  is  not  so  generally  distributed.  Only 
a  small  amount  of  feldspar  has  been  removed  from  the  deposits 
at  this  point.  From  surface  indications,  the  deposit  should  pro- 
duce some  valuable  pottery  feldspar,  although  the  extent  of  the 
deposit  is  not  determined,  and  when  opened  may  prove  to  he 
less  pure  than  is  indicated  in  the  prospect  openings. 

TABLE    IV 
ANALYSES  OF   FELDSPARS   OF   THE   TICONOBROaA    DISTRICT 


sio... 

A1,0.. 
Fe,0.. 
CaO.. 
UgO. 
K,0.. 
Na.O. 
I^nitit 


0.52 
0.71 
0.S8 
12. 3S 
3.06 
0,32 


65.00 
20.90 
0.10 
0.50 

10.45 
2.75 
O.SO 


64.01 

IB. 28 
0.B8 
0.74 
0.39 

14.  on 

1.73 


The  Batehellerville  deposits  are  very  coarse  pegmatites  con- 
taining large  lenses  of  pure  feldspar.  Very  little  mica  is  present, 
and  such  as  occurs  is  chiefly  of  the  white  variety.  The  feldspar 
is  almost  exclusively  of  the  potash  variety  and  ranges  in  .color 
from  a  pale  white  to  flesh  color  and  pale  salmon.  None  of  the 
green  oligoelase  found  in  the  Ticonderoga  district  is  noted  here. 
The  feldspars  of  these  deposits  vary  somewhat  as  regards  tem- 
perature and  rate  of  fusion,  but  all  are  more  fusible  and  have 
shorter  deformation  ranges  than  the  Maine  and  Connecticut 
feldspars.    Their  color  however  is  excellent. 

The  deposits  about  Northville  are  pegmatites  of  varj'ing 
The  feldspars  present  are  flesh  colored  potash  fe:d- 
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Spar  of  fine  quality  and  a  small  amount  of  soda  feldspar  of  a 
pale  celadon  tint.  The  associated  minerals  are  quartz,  biotite 
and  a  small  amount  of  muscovite.  The  Boda  feldspar  fuses  to  a 
very  pale  cream  color,  wid  the  biotite  is  generally  coarse  enough 
to  be  readily  removed  by  cobbing,  hence  these  deposits  should  be 
producers  of  some  valuable  commercial  feldspars. 

The  properties  opened  In  the  Batchellervillc  district  have 
up  to  the  present  time  been  drawn  on  only  for  ,the  purest  feld- 
spar, and  this  has  been  used  chiefly  to  "sweeten"  the  product  of 
other  districts  in  order  to  render  thera  marketable.  There  is 
much  valuable  pegmatite  unmined  in  this  district,  but  poor  rail- 
road facilities  discourage  mining  at  the  present  time,  and  none 
of  the  properties  in  this  district  are  now  operating. 

Westchester  County  District.  The  Westchester  County 
district  is  located  just  east  of  Bedford  Village  and  consists  of  an 
enormous  dike  exposed  along  a  ridge  and  numerous  smaller  dikes 
or  stringers  radiating  from  the  main  body.  The  feldspars  of  this 
deposit  vary  widely.  In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  dike,  which 
has  a  general  north -northeast  direction,  the  feldspar  is  a  pink  to 
salmon,  potash  feldspar,  almost  free  from  quartz,  and  associated 
with  this  is  a  soda  pegmatite.  Occasional  masGes  of  a  chalky 
white  soda  feldspar  are  also  noted  in  this  portion  of  the  dike 
AH  three  forms  of  feldspar  occur  in  coarse  masses,  and  their 
separation  on  a  commercial  scale  is  entirely  practical.  Black 
mica  occurs  in  some  portions  o£  the  soda  feldspar,  but  these  por- 
tions could  be  easily  eliminated.  These  feldspars  are  all  of  ex- 
cellent color.  The  potash  variety  has  about  the  same  tempera- 
ture of,  and  rate  of  fusibility  as  the  pure  Connecticut  feldspar. 
The  soda  feldspar  is  about  two  cones  softer  than  the  potash  feld- 
spar and  of  very  short  deformation  range. 

To  the  west  of  main  deposit  and  at  about  an  80  foot  lower 
level,  an  opening  has  been  made  exposing  a  lai^e  deposit  of 
white  and  dark  buff  pegmatites.  The  latter  does  not  resemble 
the  potash  feldspar  of  the  upper  deposit  in  appearance,  but  has 
about  the  same  deformation  range  and  temperature  of  fusion. 
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sio, 

69.43 

16.76 
O.SO 
0.45 
0.05 
0.10 
9.80 
S.60 
0.28 

64.33 
18. 6B 
0.45 
0.28 
0.27 

13.24 
3.73 
0.27 

73  86 

CaO 

K.O 

^ 

To  the  east  of  the  main  deposit  are  several  small  dikes  of 
cream  colored  potash  feldspar  pegmatite,  but  very  little  soda 
feldspar  is  noted  in  any  of  these.  The  temperature  and  rate  of 
fusion  of  these  cream  feldspars  are  about  the  same  as  those  of 
the  pink  feldspar  of  the  main  deposit. 

The  feldspars  of  Westchester  County  are  of  good  quality 
but  owing  to  the  fact  that  operators  in  that  district  have  catered 
to  a  cheap  class  of  trade,  the  feldspar  produced  has  not  been  of 
very  high  grade.  With  the  same  care  exercised  in  mining  and 
finding  as  is  observed  in  the  Maine  districts,  a  product  could 
be  produced  which  for  most  uses  would  equal  the  Maine  feld- 
spars. 

THE  FELDSPARS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  only  felitpar  producing  section  of  this  state  is  located 
in  Delaware  and  Chester  Counties,  along  the  line  of  the  P.  B. 
&  W.  R.  R.  One  operation  near  Pomeroy  on  the  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.  is  also  operated,  but  the  output  is  worked  up  into  poultry 
grit. 

The  feldspars  of  Pennsylvania  are  obtained  chiefly  from 
pegmatites  which  have  been  long  recognized  as  of  excellent  qual- 
ity. Most  of  the  large  deposits  have  been  exhausted,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  scrap  heaps  from  some  of  the  original  workings 
are  being  forked  over  for  the  pegmatite  which  they  contMn.  No 
single  operation  in  this  state  is  of  sufficient  extent  to  supply  a 
mill,  and  the  product  of  several  small  quarries  are  purchased 
and  delivered  to  a  central  mill  which  blends  them. 
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The  feldspars  are  of  both  the  potash  and  soda  varieties. 
The  colore  of  the  potash  feldspars  are  buff  to.  salmon,  the  soda 
feldspsrs  are  white  with  a  milky  tint.  The  impurities,  aside 
from  quartz,  are  muscovite  (rum  and  greeu  mica),  and  in  a  few 
quarries,  red  garnets  and  biotite  (black  mica).  The  last  two  are 
generally  confined  to  limited  zones,  and  «an  be  easily  detected,  so 
that  their  complete  elimination  from  the  acceptable  material  is 
merely  a  matter  of  care  in  sorting  the  crude  feldspar  before 
grinding.  The  soda  feldspar  present  in  the  pegmatite  dikes  of 
Pennsylvania  occurs  in  two  general  forms,  (a)  as  fine  inter- 
growthg  in  the  potash  feldspars  and  (b)  as  small  irregular 
masses  in  which  the  soda  feldspar  replaces  the  potash  feldspar 
almost  entirely.  In  the  latter  form,  the  quartz  content  of  the 
pegmatite  is  much  in  excess  of  that  present  in  the  graphic  potash 
pegmatites,  and  hence  this  form  of  feldspar  was  rejected  during 
the  early  years  of  the  Pennsylvania  feldspar  operations.  As  the 
pure  feldspar  masses  became  exhausted,  and  the  graphic  granites 
and  peigmatites  came  to  be  used,  this  soda  pegmatite  came  into 
use  also.  Hence  the  feldspars  of  Pennsylvania  are  to-day  mar- 
keted with  not  only  a  higher  quartz  content,  but  they  also  con- 
tain a  somewhat  higher  soda  content  than  in  the  early  days  of 
operation  in  this  district. 

For  comparison  there  is  given  below  three  analyses  of  pot- 
ash feldspar  from  the  same  mill  at  intervals  of  three  years ; 

TABLE    VI— PENNSYLVANIA    POTASH    SPARS 
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The  proportions  of  sods  feld&par  preseot  in  this  last  feld- 
spar is  not  ID  any  sense  excessive,  and  in  fact  is  lower  than  most 
Connecticut  feldspars  at  the  present  time. 

The  lat^est  deposits  of  soda  feldspar  ever  found  in  the 
United  States,  and  possibly  the  largest  in  the  world,  were  located 
along  the  boundary  between  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  and  Cecil  Co.,  Md. 
These  deposits  are  classified  as  soda  peg^niatites  by  Bastin  (Bull. 
420.  U.  S.  Q.  S.),  but  not  in  the  sense  that  they  are  mixtures  of 
feldspar  and  qaartz.  No  quartz  is  crystallized  with  these  de- 
posits of  soda  feldspar.  The  chief  Impurities  are  dark  green 
hornblende  and  muscovite.  The  latter  occurs  only  in  small 
amount;  the  former  is  scattered  throughout  the  dike  and  must 
be  removed  on  account  of  its  objectionable  color.  The  enormous 
deposits  of  the  soda  feldspar  which  made  this  district  famous 
have  been  almost  exhausted,  and  operations  are  now  confined  to 
a  few  narrow  dikes  which  are  doubtless  stringers  of  the  chief 
deposits. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Pennsylvania  as  a  feldspar  producer 
has  begun  to  decline,  and  unless  new  and  extensive  deposits  of 
superior  quality  are  found,  the  potter  must  look  elsewhere  for  at 
least  a  large  portion  of  the  material  formerly  obtained  from  this 
field. 

THE  FELDSPARS  OP  MARYLAND 

The  feldspar  producing  area  of  this  state  lies  in  Howard 
and  Baltimore  Counties.  The  quality  of  feldspar  obtained  from 
Maryland  varies  widely.  In  some  places,  the  dikes  are  so  weath- 
ered that  the  material  is  forked  over,  and  the  solid  pe);matite 
separated  from  the  dirt  in  the  same  manner  as  that  employed  in 
some  places  in  Pennsylvania  for  recovering  the  feldspar  from 
the  old  dump  heaps  of  the  feldspar  quarries.  In  most  places, 
the  feldspar  is  solid  and  occurs  as  a  coarse  pegmatite  of  two 
types,  viz.,  potash  feldspar  of  a  cream  to  salmon  color,  and  soda 
feldspar  of  a  chalky  white  color.  Both  are  medium  grained 
pegmatites,  and  rarely  occur  in  graphic  form.  Biotite,  which 
occurs  in  small  amount  in  the  Pennsylvania  deposits,  is  very 
common  in  this  district,  and  its  complete  removal  demands  great 
care  if  the  product  is  to  be  of  a  desirable  quality  for  pottery 
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uses.  The  feldspars  are  not  unlike  the  Pennsylvania  feldspars, 
and  as  the  soda  feldspar  p^matite  is  more  abundant  than  in 
Pennsylvania,  this  district  may  be  expected  to  provide  a  soft 
feldspar  to  replace  in  part  the  shortage  of  the  pure  soda  feld- 
spar of  FeuDsylvania. 

THE  FELDSPARS  OF  VIRGINIA 
While  feldspar  deposits  are  reported  at  numerous  points  in 
this  state,  the  actual  production  has  been  very  small,  and  all  the 
deposits  so  far  opened  have  been  worked  for  a  short  time  and  for 
various  reasons  have  been  abandoned.  This  is  the  ease  with  the 
quarries  at  Prospect  and  Jetersville,  and  the  quarries  about 
Amelia  Courthouse.  While  producing  feldspar  of  excellent 
quality,  these  quarries  have  been  operated  for  mica  and  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  remove  the  feldspar.  An  abandoned 
mica  mine  near  Hewletts  Station,  Va.  shows  some  superb  albite, 
but  operations  here  have  been  long  discontinued,  and  no  lai^e 
amounts  of  feldspar  were  ever  removed  from  the  shafts. 

A  pegmatite  dike  near  Lowry  Station,  Bedford  Co.  is  ex- 
posed for  a  considerable  distance.  An  analysis  shows  this  to  be 
a  good  mixed  feldspar  of  the  composition : 

SiO,  68.75 

AI,0,    18.56 

FeA 03 

CaO  1.25 

MgO   trace 

K,0 6.85 

Na,0   4.29 

Volatile  10 

99.83 
FELDSPARS  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 
The  feldspar  deposits  of  this  state  are  distributed  through- 
out the  mountain  section  so'tlieast  of  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains. The  moat  promising  districts  are  those  described  in  Bul- 
letin 53,  II.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  as  the  Cowee  District  and  the 
Sprucepine  District.    The  former  includes  portions  of  Jackson, 
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^lacOD  and  Swain  Counties  and  the  latter  includes  portions  of 
Yancey,  Mitchell  and  Avery  Counties.  The  feldspars  through- 
out this  state  are  generally  cream  white  microclines  with  very 
low  soda  content.  A  few  small  deposits  of  soda  feldspar  and 
anorthoclase  have  been  observed,  but  the  great  majority  of  de- 
posits in  North  Carolina  are  of  potash  feldspar.  This  occurs  as 
extremely  coarse  pegmatites  in  the  majority  of  cases;  and  the 
field  being  new,  a  large  amount  of  pure  feldspar  is  to  be  found 
as  pure  lenses  in  the  pegmatite.  Many  of  the  pegmatites  are  so 
coarsely  crystalline  that  the  quartz  content  can  be  almost  en- 
tirely removed  by  cobbing.  The  dikes  are  seldom  large,  how- 
ever, and  as  they  stand  almost  vertical  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
the  problem  of  mining  is  more  difficult  than  where  the  deposits 
are  large  lenses  or  lie  nearly  flat,  as  is  the  case  with  many  de- 
posits farther  north.  The  chief  impurities  are  quartz  and  mus- 
covite  (white  mica),  with  smaller  amounts  of  biotite,  (black 
mica),  beryl  and  garnets.  The  latter  three,  however,  are  seldom 
present  in  quantity  to  seriously  affect  the  color  of  the  product, 
while  the  muscovite  is  generally  coarsely  crystalline  and  not  gen- 
erally distributed  throughout  the  entire  mass.  The  raining  in 
the  lower  district  is  confined  to  operations  for  mica,  and  no  at- 
tempt is  made  to  remove  the  feldspar  except  where  it  interferes 
with  the  mining  of  the  mica.  In  the  Spnicepine  district,  three 
feldspar  quarries  are  now  in  operation,  and  others  are  to  be 
opened  in  the  near  future.  The  potash  feldspars  of  North  Caro- 
lina may  be  safely  represented  by  the  following  analyses: 

TABLE    VII— NORTH    CAROLINA    POTASH    FELDSPARS 
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Feldspars  have  been  found  in  Georgia  and  are  now  beiog 
iDvestigated  ty  the  Georgia  Geological  Survey,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  do  iteration  of  commercial  feldspar  quarrying  has 
been  attempt«d  in  that  state.  . 

The  foregoing  sets  forth  the  general  location  and  extent  of 
the  feldspar  deposits  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  A  few  words  must  be  said  regarding  the  value  of  the 
material  in  its  natural  state,  and  the  influence  of  the  method  of 
mining  and  grinding  upon  the  quality  of  the  finished  product. 
The  feldspars  of  Maine,  for  example,  are  not  naturally  very 
pure  feldspars.  In  fact,  no  feldspar  producing  section  iu  the 
United  States  has  so  many  injurious  minerals  associated  by  na- 
ture with  its  feldspars.  Nevertheless,  the  Maine  feldspars  are 
furnished  to  the  potter  in  a  state  of  purity  second  to  none,  if 
we  except  the  quartz  content,  which  cannot  he  eliminated  and 
which  must  of  necessity  increase  with  continued  mining  opera- 
tions in  any  district.  This  high  state  of  purity  ia  obtained  by 
untiring  vigi'ance  on  the  part  of  the  miner  and  at  the  mill  to 
insure  against  even  the  smallest  introduction  of  iron  bearing  im- 
purity. 

The  first  d«ty  of  a  feldspar  mill  operator  is  to  remove  all 
associated  iron  bearing  minerals  from  the  crude  feldspar,  and 
once  clean,  to  guard  against  any  iron  or  other  coloring  material 
contaminating  the  feldspar  during  the  milling  process.  This  not 
only  includes  the  elimination  of  mica,  hornblende,  garnets,  eie., 
which  may  be  associated  with  the  feldspar  in  the  dike  forma- 
tion, but  also  the  removal  of  surface  soil  which  may  be  adhering 
to  the  crude  masses  of  feldspar  through  the  action  of  drainage 
waters  which  have  run  into  the  quarry,  or  which  may  be  attached 
to  the  rock  through  the  practice  of  piling  the  crude  feldspar 
upon  the  bare  ground  pending  its  removal  to  the  mill. 

The  general  opinion  prevails  that  the  small  amounts  of  im- 
purity which  cause  a  natural  feldspar  to  be  cream,  buff,  brown 
or  salmon,  are  lost  in  the  fusing  process,  and  that  a  dark  feld- 
spar may  fuse  to  as  perfect  a  white  glass,  as  is  the  fused  product 
of  a  pure  white  feldspar.  This  is  not  true  so  far  as  the  investi- 
gations connected  with  this  study  have  indicated.    The  intensity 
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of  color  in  the  fresh  feldspar  is,  however,  no  indicator  of  the 
intensity  of  color  in  tiie  fused  feldspar,  nor  of  its  coloring  action 
in  the  pottery  body  or  glaze. 

In  general,  the  feldspars  which  fuse  to  the  most  colorless 
or  white  glasses  are  those  which  are  pure  white  or  colorless.  The 
nest  in  order  are  the  pale  salmon  and  nearly  transparent  feld- 
spars. The  next  are  the  cream  feldspars.  These  are  generally 
opaque,  or  nearly  so.  The  next  are  the  brown  and  buff  feldspars. 
The  last  and  most  highly  colored  when  fused  are  the  sea-green 
or  olive  green  feldspars. 

This  classification  is  for  feldspars  which  do  not  contain  any 
foreign  material,  other  than  that  distributed  uniformly,  as  a 
colorant,  through  the  entire  mass. 

The  range  of  tints  obtainable  within  the  variation  of  natural 
feldspars,  with  the  exception  of  the  olive  or  sea-green  feldspars, 
are  only  posible  of  detection  where  the  materials  are  prepared 
with  the  utmost  care.  Any  dirt  or  dust  on  the  surfaces  of  the 
crude  feldspar,  or  carelessness  in  the  crushing  or  grinding  pro- 
cess, may  result  in  a  fused  product  of  a  color  far  inferior  to  any 
obtainable  by  fusing  the  darkest  colored  natural  feldspar,  the 
olive  green  or  sea  green  feldspars  excepted. 

The  proiblem,  then,  resolves  itself  into  one,  not  entirely  of 
obtaining  the  feldspar  of  the  best  natural  color,  but  more  es- 
pecially of  guarding  against  the  introduction  of  impurity  natur- 
ally associated  with  the  feldspar,  and  also  of  impurity  which 
may  be  introduced  in  the  milling  process. 

DISCUSSION 

Mr.  J.  B.  Shaw:  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Watts  the  relative 
soda  and  potash  composition  of  the  highest  soda  feldspar  obtain- 
able, 

jlfr.  Watts:  There  is  a  soda  feldspar  in  Pennsylvania  near 
the  Maryland  line,  which  runs  about  ten  percent  soda,  or  nine 
and  a  half  percent  soda,  and  one  percent  potash,  but  it  also  con- 
tains a  considerable  amount  of  magnesia  and  lime.  This  deposit 
I  understand  is  now  controlled  and  used  exclusively  by  one  con- 
cern.    Therefore,  the  soda  pegmatites  are  practically  the  only 
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sources  of  soda  feldspar  available,  and  these  would  run  perhaps, 
six  percent  soda  and  four  percent  potash,  or  about  those  figures. 

Mr.  Denmead:  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Watts  what  he  would 
expect  from  a  feldspar  eontaiuing  lees  thao  5.4  equivalents  in 
SiO,. 

Mr.  Watts:    I  should  say  that  it  was  not  a  feldspar. 

Mr.  Denmead:  It  has  the  feldspar  structure,  and  certainly 
seems  like  it  microseopieally  and  every  other  way. 

Mr.  Watts:  I  should  be  much  interested  in  seeing  it.  as 
there  is  no  record  of  its  existence  made  by  any  of  the  geologists. 

Mr.  Denmead:  A  sample  of  it  was  sent  me  the  other  day, 
together  with  its  analysis. 

Mr.  Watts:  Of  course  you  might  have  a  leueite,  which  is  a 
potash  silicate  the  same  as  feldspars  are,  but  it  could  not  pro- 
perly be  classes  as  a  feldspar. 

Mr.  Denmead;  I  have  not  gone  into  the  matter  deepiy,  but 
I  examined  the  sample  under  the  microscope,  and  it  certainly 
appeared  to  be  a  feldspar.  I  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  analy- 
sis of  it,  and  that  is  why  I  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  Watts:  I  never  saw  a  feldspar  of  that  kind,  so  I  could 
not  say  anything  about  it. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  RESTORATION  OF  PLASTICITY  TO 
POTTERY  SCRAP  CLAY 

BY   J.    MINNEMANN 

In  the  pottery  iadustries  where  the  Iobb  ia  drTing  is  cod- 
)siderab!e,  the  questioD  of  disposiug  of  uafired  scrap  clay  be- 
comes a  problem.  Ordinarily  this  scrap  is  used  up  daily  as 
made  and  as  long  as  the  proportions  remain  within  certain  lim- 
its, no  trouble  is  experienced.  Oocasioually,  however,  due  to 
delay  in  shipments,  break  downs,  etc.,  this  material  accumulates 
and  must  be  disposed  of  quickly. 

The  clay  after  having  been  made  up  into  ware  and  dried  is 
found  to  be  less  plastic  when  reblunged  and  repressed.  This  is 
evidenced  in  the  shorter  time  necessary  for  filter  pressing,  by  the 
action  in  the  pug  mills  as  described  by  Slmcoe',  and  in  the  in- 
creased losses  in  the  green  state. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  in  drj'ing,  certain  colI<Hds  become 
set,  as  in  the  case  of  the  preheating  of  Illinois  joint  clays  de- 
scribed by  BJeininger*.  In  no  case,  however,  was  such  a  change 
noticed  at  so  low  a  preheating  temperature  as  prevails  in  a 
steam  heated  pottery  drj'er.  Further,  upon  drying  the  clays 
used  in  the  body,  before  blunging,  no  change  in  the  working 
properties  is  noticed,  and  this  would  lead  one  to  believe  that 
the  dr^'ing  of  the  scrap  clay  had  little  to  do  with  the  loss  of 
plasticity. 

The  loss  in  plasticity  might  be  attributed  to  the  washing  out 
of  .soluble  salts  in  filter  pressing.  \\'liere  the  water  from  the 
pres.ses  is  not  reused  in  its  entirety,  this  theory  seems  quite 
probab'e,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  water  from  the  presses 
contains  considerable  soluble  material. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  this  change  may  be,  the  writer  has 
found  that  the  pla.sticity  may  be  restored  by  the  addition  of  such 
electrolytes  as  tend  to  coagulate  clay  slips.  Hydrochloric  acid, 
magnesium  sulphate,  calcium  sulphate  and  ^-inegar  were  used 
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on  a  commercial  scale,  in  amouats  varying  from  0.06  to  0.1  per- 
cent, with  scrap  c!ay  made  from  both  English  and  domestic  clays, 
the  soluble  salts  being  added  to  the  scrap  day  in  the  biunger. 

When  used  in  proper  amounts  all  showed  nearly  the  same 
result,  a  restoration  of  plasticity  equal  to  the  original.  Magnesium 
sulphate  in  amounts  of  0.07  percent  was  found  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory,  everything  considered,  and  has  been  used  e 
cisUy  for  several  years,  as  occasion  d^nanded. 
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NOTE   ON    THE   TRANSVERSE   TEST   APPLIED    TO 
POTTERY  PLASTER 

BY  P.  B.  ALLKN,  CER.E.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  data  in  the  following  experiments  were  obtained  in  con- 
nection with  a  test  performed  upon  a  carload  of  defective  plas- 
ter, while  the  writer  waa  in  the  employ  of  the  Pittsburgh  High 
Voltage  Insulator  Co.,  of  Derry,  Pa. 

This  plaster  had  the  following  marked  properties:  Some- 
times it  would  set  very  rapidly,  sometimes  slowly  with  a  settling 
to  the  bottom  of  the  stirring  can.  Its  color  was  a  very  pale  or 
light  pink.  The  molds  made  from  it  gave  variable  results ;  some 
would  break  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  put  in  the  machine, 
others  would  last  longer.  We  had  about  seventy-five  barrels  of 
this  material  on  hand  which  could  not  be  used  directly. 

The  material  was  sampled  and  analyzed,  giving  the  follow- 
ing results: 

CaSO«    88.20 

HjO    6.70  (Combined  and  free) 

94.90 
A  precipitate  of  Al{OII)s  was  formed  when  the  solution 
was  neutralized  with  NHjOH,     This  was  filtered  off  but  not 
weighed.      The   theoretical   composition    of   pottery   plaster    is 
{CaSO,)jHjO,  which  gives  on  a  percentage  ba.sisr 


CaSO^  , 
ILO  . , 


100.0 
Comparing  these  figures  with  the  above,  CaSO,  is  seen  to  be 
low,  and  moreover  the  precipitate  of  aluminium  hydroxide  argues 
the  presence  of  some  foreign  material,  probably  clay. 

Grimsley  in  "The  Gypsum  of  Michigan,"  says  that  the  ten- 
sile strength  of  good  plaster  is  about  six  hundred  pounds  per 
square  inch.    This  was  the  initial  strength  of  briquetls,  some  of 
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which  were  subjected  to  various  conditions  of  temperature  and 
moisture  aud  the  effects  upon  the  tensile  stren^h  noted.  The 
iuitial  strength  was  around  600  pounds.  Since  a  tensile  strength 
machine  was  not  available  it  was  decided  to  try  the  transverse 
test,  of  which  the  data  below  are  the  result.  Five  bars,  eleven 
inches  long  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch  square  in  section,  were 
made  from  good  plaster.  Five  similar  ones  were  made  from  the 
defective  plaster.  They  were  made  by  the  mold  maker  in  the 
usual  manner,  no  particular  care  being  takeo  to  make  the  sam- 
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pies  different  in  structure  from  the  mold  material.  The  samples 
were  dried  three  days  on  steam.  The  test  was  then  performed 
on  the  bars  as  shown  in  Figure  1.  The  bars  were  suspended 
on  knife  edges  and  broken  by  means  of  a  load  applied  at  the 
middle.  This  load  consisted  of  a  bucket  into  which  water  was 
poured  until  rupture  occurred.  The  extreme  stress  was  then 
calculated  from  the  usual  formula: 

3  PI 


where  S  is  the  modulus  of  rupture  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 
P  is  the  suspended  load. 
1  is  the  span  in  inches. 
b  is  the  width  of  the  section. 
d  is  the  depth  of  the  section. 
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The  first  five  are  the  good  plaster  samples,  the  last  five  are 
those  of  the  defective  material.  The  span  was  originally  intend- 
ed to  be  ten  inches,  but  the  limits  of  the  knife  edges,  as  con- 
structed, were  only  nine  inches. 


TABue   1— TRANSVERSE  TEST  OF 

PLASTER 

l»M... 

inrrha 

i^het 

ineha 

iocha 

. 

27.31 
31,84 
89. 47 
19.47 
30.37 
SS.31 
19.00 
25.03 
26.61 
27.81 

o.ei 

0.72 
0.78 
0.75 
0.81 
0.72 
0.78 

o.eg 

0.78 
0.75 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
D 
0 

80 
94 

78 
B7 
69 
81 
S9 
81 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

640 

B84 
608 
757 
476 
656 
476 
656 

What  we  want  to  call  attention  to,  is  the  average  of  the  first 
five  tests,  608  pounds.  The  results  for  the  different  beams  of 
this  group  are  remarkably  close  together  and  of  the  same  mag- 
nitude as  that  indicated  by  Grimsley  as  the  tensile  strength  of 
good  plaster.  The  results  of  the  defective  material  vary  too 
much  to  give  an  average.  The  results  were  simi'ar  to  the  be- 
havior of  the  molds,  some  poor,  others  too  good  to  be  true. 

Conclusion.  The  writer  does  not  believe  that  the  transverse 
formula  holds  rigidly  for  such  materials  as  plaster,  that  is,  that 
it  stands  the  same  load  in  compression  as  in  tension,  or  closely 
follows  Hooke's  Law.  Nevertheless  the  results  upon  the  first 
five  beams  are  of  the  proper  magnitude,  and  the  method  herein 
used  of  comparing  the  good  with  the  defective  plaster,  gives  a 
test  of  which  every  potter  can  take  advantage. 
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THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  GLASS  MANUFACTURER  IN 
THE  WAY  OF  REFRACTORIES 

BY  C.  W.  BERRY 

Very  little  has  been  published  upon  the  subject  of  glase 
house  refractories,  such  ns  flux  blocks  for  tanks  and  mixes  for 
plate  and  lead  glass  pois.  This  is  due  perhaps  to  tbe  secrecy 
observed  by  the  manufacturers  of  these  products.  Each  manu- 
facturer has  his  mixtures  of  clays  and  processes  of  manufacture, 
which  are  jealously  guarded.  Some  of  these  mixtures  have  been 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another,  with  very  few 
changes  if  any.  Some  mixes  a.re  merely  a  matter  of  guess  work, 
and  a  tank  block  or  pot  mix  is  placed  on  the  market  before  being 
tested.  A  year  usually  pasRee  before  the  value  of  such  a  mix 
oan  be  determined,  as  considerable  time  is  required  for  manufac- 
ture. In  ease  the  service  seciired  from  the  product  is  unsatis- 
factory, further  changes  are  made  in  the  mix,  and  another  long 
period  must  elapse.  This  is  continued  year  after  year,  until  a 
satisfactory  mix  is  found.  Such  a  method  of  testing  is  at  tbe 
expense  of  the  g^ass  manufacturer. 

Oonsiderable  work  has  been  done  in  tiie  Research  Depart- 
ment of  Laclede- Christy  Clay  Products  Company,  since  the  de- 
partment was  established  about  fifteen  years  ago,  in  testing  clays, 
and  developing  and  improving  mixes.  A  representative  visited 
Europe  and  studied  the  methods  of  testing  clays  and  the  manu- 
faetnre  of  pots  and  tank  blocks.  Most  of  the  early  work  was 
devoted  to  improvements  in  manufacture  and  treatment  of  clays. 

Id  1908  the  work  of  testing  mixes  with  glass  batches  was 
started.  The  first  experim'cnts  along  this  line  were  of  selecting 
days  appearing  to  have  value  for  glass  house  refractories  and 
making  up  blocks  and  pots  of  small  size,  the  pots  being  4  in.  by 
4  in.  with  %  inch  walls,  and  the  blocks  2  in.  by  2  in.  by  4  in. 
Each  pot  or  block  was  made  of  a  single  clay,  using  50  percent 
raw  and  50  percent  burnt.  The  blocks  were  tested  in  a  small 
tank  with  glass  batch,  and  the  pots  were  tested  by  melting  glass 
batches  in  them. 
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These  tests  were  on  rather  a  small  scale,  but  they  were  of 
importance  in  determining  the  value  of  clays  for  the  purpose. 
The  next  step  was  to  make  mixtures  of  the  best  clays  and  test 
them  in  the  same  manner. 

About  two  years  ago,  it  was  decided  to  conduct  the  experi- 
ments on  a  larger  scale,  and  to  follow  as  closely  as  possible,  the 
methods  iKed  in  the  glass  factories. 

Over  one  thousand  clays  have  been  tested  since  1908.  Sixty- 
uine  glass  melting  tests  have  been  oonducted  and  ninety-three 
different  mixes  tested  during  the  same  period. 

The  Christy  plastic  fire  clay  has  been  used  for  tank  blocks 
and  pot  mixes  for  many  yeare,  and  is  used  in  both  the  crude  and 
washed  forms.  The  Christy  Fire  Clay  Co.  began  washing  clay 
in  1857,  and  since  that  time  this  clay  has  been  used  by  nearly 
every  glass  and  pot  maker  in  this  country.  The  clay  is  found 
within  the  city  limits  of  St.  Louis  and  extends  into  St.  Louis 
County.  The  center  of  the  area  is  a  section  of  the  city  known 
as  Cheltenham,  south  of  Forest  Park.  The  clay  is  secured  much 
after  the  manner  of  coal  mining,  both  shafts  and  slopes  being 
used.  The  depth  below  surface  is  about  75  feet,  and  She  thick- 
ness of  the  seam  averages  7  feet.  There  are  some  variations  in 
the  clay  in  different  sections,  especially  in  the  amount  of  silica 
and  impurities.  The  best  grade  of  pot  clay  occurs  in  the  Oak 
Hill  district  about  one  mile  south  of  the  Cheltenham  district. 

Only  the  best  of  the  clay  is  used  for  tank  blocks  and  pot 
mixes,  a  careful  selection  being  made  in  the  mine  and  on  the 
surface.  Part  of  the  clay  is  pure  enoug'h  to  be  used  in  the  crude 
condition,  while  another  jjrade  is  weathered  and  washed  and  put 
on  the  market  in  raw  and  burnt  blocks  or  ground  to  various  de- 
grees of  fineness.  The  clny  left  after  the  selecting  and  picking, 
is  used  in  other  products  not  requiring  the  highest  grade  clays. 

This  St.  Ijouis  clay  makes  a  good  tank  block  or  pot  when 
used  alone,  but  it  is  the  iisua!  practice  to  add'  other  cltiys  higiier 
in  plasticity  and  maturing  at  lower  temperatures  in  order  to 
form  A  body  that  is  stronger  and  more  dense,  and  which  resists 
the  action  of  fluxes  to  a  greater  extent. 

Moet  of  the  claj's  used  for  this  purpose  are  imported  from 
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Germany  and  Bel^uni.  There  are  American  clays  equal  in  every 
respect  to  the  imported  ones,  but  the  American  manufacturers 
are  rather  backward  in  adopting  them.  In  this  respect  they  are 
much  like  the  potters,  who  prefer  to  use  foreign  materials.  Many 
clays  have  been  tested  in  this  laboratory  in  searching  for  substi- 
tutes for  foreigrn  clays,  and  several  have  been  looated.  It  seems 
posBible  to  find  elaj-s  in  this  country  which  are  equal  to  every 
class  of  foreign  clays ;  we  have  received  cla^  which  are  practi- 
cally the  sajne,  both  chemically  and  physically,  to  imported  pot 
and  crucible  c!aya.  One  American  siibstitute  for  German  pot 
clay,  known  as  69-B  clay,  was  developed  and  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket several  years  ago  by  the  Laclede-Ohristy  Clay  Products 
Company  and  has  given  excellent  results. 

TESTING  TANK  BLOCKS  AND  POT  MIXES 
TANK  BLOCKS 

This  department  is  equipped  with  a  crusher,  pulverizer,  pug 
mill  and  kilns.  Experimental  mixes  are  made  up  into  block  4  in, 
by  4  in.  by  S  in.  The  blocks  are  moulded,  dried  and  burned  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  oommercial  blocks  in  factory.  Ten  blocks 
of  various  mixes  are  placed  on  end  in  a  tank,  which  is  built  in 
the  furnace.  The  tanks  are  four  and  a  half  inches  deep,  and  of 
sufficient  size  to  allow  several  inches  space  between  blocks  and 
also  between  tank  walU  and  blocks.  The  furnace  is  equipped 
with  a  counter- weigli ted  sliding  door.  The  tank  has  an  outlet 
through  which  the  molten  glass  can  be  withdrawn.  When  the 
temperature  of  the  furnace  has  reached  the  proper  point,  a 
stopper  is  inserted  in  the  outlet  of  tank,  and  the  tank  is  filled 
with  window  glass  batch,  the  batch  being  heaped  over  blocks,  so 
that  when  it  is  melted  the  tank  will  contain  about  four  inches 
of  glass.  Window  g'ass  hatch,  without  cullet  is  used,  as  its 
fluxing  action  is  more  severe  than  bottle  glass  hatch,  and  less 
time  is  required  to  complete  a  test. 

When  action  has  ceased  and  the  glass  is  clear,  the  stopper  is 
removed,  and  the  glass  allowed  to  flow  from  tank.  The  stopper 
is  then  replaced,  and  the  tank  is  refilled  with  batch.  Glass  is 
drawn  twice  each  day,  and  the  test  is  continued,  until  the  blocks 
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show  decided  wear  along  flux  line,  which  occurs  between  two  and 
four  inches  from  the  lower  end  of  the  blocks.  After  oompletion 
of  tests,  the  blocks  are  removed  from  tank  and  compared.  Some 
mises  will  show  a  deep  flux  line,  and  in  case  it  is  an  inferior  uux, 
nearly  the  entire  lower  part  of  block  will  be  destroyed.  Other 
mixes  will  show  a  very  faint  flux  line  with  only  a  slight  loss. 
The  regular  factory  tank  block  mix  is  used  as  a  standard  in  these 
tests,  and  the  new  mixes  are  compared  with  it.  Mixes  found  to 
be  inferior  to  the  standard  are  discarded,  while  the  better  ones 
are  tested  a  number  of  times,  using  several  blocks  of  a  good  mix 
in  a  test.  Changes  are  made  in  percentage  of  grog,  and  size  of 
grains  in  an  endeavor  to  improve  a  mix. 

From  tihe  results  so  far  obtained,  it  is  evident  that  the  re- 
sistance to  fluxing  action  depends  more  upon  the  physical  struc- 
ture of  the  block  than  the  cliemical  composition.  A  block  for 
tank  purposes  must  possess  a  certain  density,  which  prevents  the 
penetration  of  the  fluxes.  Also  a  block  must  give  a  smooth  wear- 
ing surface  and  dissolve  slowly  in  the  glass  without  causing 
stones.  Some  very  pure  non-plastie  clays  are  attacked  only 
slightly  by  the  fluxes,  but  must  be  introduced  in  a  very  fine  con- 
dition as  otherwise  the  bond  clay  will  dissolve,  allowing  the 
refractory  clay  to  enter  the  glass,  forming  stones. 

These  highly  refractory  clays  oan  be  used  in  a  body  that 
will  vitrify  in  burning,  being  much  like  a  poroelain.  This  type 
of  body  is  only  slightly  attacked  and  should  give  long  service. 

Rfixes  high  in  silica,  in  which  pure  silicft  was  added  to  give 
77  percent  SiOj  in  finished  product,  gave  the  greatest  loss,  nearly 
the  entire  block  being  destroyed: 

Mixes  high  in  alumina  also  gave  poor  service. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  above  two  mixes  were  not 
due  to  composition  entirely,  especially  with  the  high  SiOj  mix, 
as  this  b'oek  was  comparatively  porous  and  allowed  the  penetra- 
tion of  fluxing  materifth. 

One  trouble  experienced  with  tank  blocks  is  what  is  known 
as  "honeycomb  wear,"  the  action  of  the  fluxes  giving  the  block 
a  rough  honeycomb  appearance.  This  has  been  said  to  be  due  to 
a  number  of  causes;  such  as  the  use  of  old  tank  or  pot  shell  in  a 
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mix  for  grog,  or  the  u^  of  fresh  grog  which  has  been  burnt  too 
hard.  It  is  not  advisable  to  use  tank  or  pot  shell  in  a  mix,  as 
this  material  has  absorbed  some  Huxes,  especially  if  of  a  porous 
nature.  This  can  be  ^lown  by  allowing  old  shell  to  absorb  m<HS- 
ture  and  then  drying,  when  the  alkalis  will  appear  upon  the  sur- 
face. Of  course,  a  vitrified  body  will  absorb  little  if  any  fluxing 
materials  but  when  a  vitrified  grog  is  used  there  is  danger  of 
getting  stones  in  the  glass,  as  the  bond  clay  will  be  dissolved 
mo*^  readily,  freeing  the  vitrified  grains  of  grog. 

The  honeycomb  wear  of  a  blodt  may  be  due  to  other  causes, 
as  it  occurs  in  blocks  which  do  not  contain  hard  burnt  grog  or 
tank  and  pot  shell.  It  is  evidently  caused  by  conditions  existing 
in  the  tank. 

In  one  factory,  three  tanks  producing  same  grade  of  glass, 
were  built  of  exactly  the  same  blocks.  The  blocks  were  made 
and  burnt  at  same  time,  having  same  treatment  in  every  way. 
One  tank  failed  at  the  end  of  eight  months  with  the  blocks  in  a 
honeycombed  condition.  The  other  tanks  gave  many  more  months 
service,  with  the  blocks  in  smooth  condition  and  no  indication  of 
the  honeycombed  effect. 

Laboratory  tests  have  shown  that  blocks  will  be  attacked 
much  more  rapidly  and  show  the  honeycombed  wear  when  the 
temperature  is  not  high  enough  for  proper  melting  of  glass 
batch,  or  when  it  is  allowed  to  vary  several  hundred  degrees. 

Tanks  equipped  with  glass  blowing  machines  appear  to  give 
k>ng«r  service  than  others.  This  is  perhaps  due  to  continuous 
operation  at  a  constant  temperflitnre,  without  a  shut  down  during 
the  summer. 

Before  the  introduction  of  glass  blowing  machines,  a  tank 
would  be  closed  down  several  months  during  the  summer,  and 
during  this  period  repairs  were  made,  and  new,  flux  blocks  in- 
serted where  necessary.  With  machines  in  use,  the  tank  is  op- 
erated until  failure  of  the  blocks.  Ten  months  was  considered 
satisfactory  service,  but  with  machines  the  blocks  last  as  much 
as  two  years.  The  life  of  a  block  in  a  window  glass  tank  is  much 
rfiorter,  and  twenty  weeks  is  considered  escellent. 

It  is  the  usual  practice  among  glass  makers  to  consider  the 
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service  secured  from  tanR  blocks  in  weeks  or  months.  As  one 
tank  may  produce  twice  as  mucb  glass  as  another  of  the  same 
size,  it  seems  that  the  proper  way  would  be  to  charge  the  tonnage 
of  glass  produced  against  the  blocks;. 

PLATE  GLASS  POTS 

A  series  of  mixtures  were  made  of  various  elays  «ith  differ- 
eiiit  sizes  of  prindings  and  percentages  of  burnt  c!aj-s.  All  mixes 
were  prepared  in  the  laboratory  as  follows:  Clays  were  mixed 
and  put  through  the  pug  mill,  then  allowed  to  age  and  dry. 
When  dry,  the  mixes  were  reground  and  pugged  a  second  time, 
when  they  were  ready  to  be  made  up  into  pots. 

The  pots  were  moulded  by  hand,  being  built  up  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  commercial  pot.  The  pots  were  allowed  to  dry 
slowly  at  room  temperature,  then  before  being  used  were  placed 
on  hot  plate  until  absolutely  dry. 

Pots  are  eight  inches  in  diameter,  this  size  being  found  to 
be  the  most  suitable  and  give  the  same  results  as  larger  sizes. 
Larger  sized  pots  were  tried,  bnt  were  found  t4)  be  inconvenient 
to  handle  and  required  too  much  space  in  the  furnace. 

Two  types  of  furnace  were  used  in  whicli  the  pots  were 
tested.  One  is  a  serai  producer-gas  fired  furnace  using  preheated 
air;  the  other  is  a  direct  tired  furnace  of  large  grate  area  using 
coal  for  fuel.  The  necessary  temperatures  for  gla^  melting 
were  easily  maintained.  During  the  day,  the  highest  tempera- 
tures were  carried,  higher  than  was  necessary  to  make  good 
glass.  During  the  night  and  on  SunJays,  the  temperatures  were 
a 'lowed  to  drop,  in  order  to  make  the  tests  as  severe  as  posaible- 
At  times  the  temperatures  were  raised  to  the  limit  of  the  furnace 
to  test  the  refractoriness  of  the  mixes,  bnt  all  were  found  to  be 
sufficiently  refractory. 

A  pot  arch  was  constnicted  on  one  of  the  fumaoes  »4iere 
pots  couhl  t>e  heated  in  ease  any  of  th-ise  in  furnace  should  fail, 
but  it  was  only  neowisary  t^>  do  this  a  few  times,  for  in  the  ma^ 
jorily  of  tests,  all  of  the  original  pots  remained  to  the  end. 

Eight  pots  were  set  in  furnace  for  each  test,  pots  being 
raw.    When  the  furnace  had  reached  the  right  temperature,  and 
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the  pots  were  in  tha  proper  condition,  they  were  filled  with  plate 
glass  cullet.  When  t^e  cullet  was  melted,  ttuih  pot  would  be  re- 
moved from  furnace  with  tongs  and  the  glass  poured  out.  While 
out  in  the  open  air  the  pots  were  filled  with  plate  glass  batch, 
and  then  pl^aced  back  in  the  furnaoe.  At  times  the  temperature 
of  the  outside  air  was  below  freezing,  and  the  pots  would  get 
quite  cool,  but  no  trouble  was  experienced  from  checking  or 
cracking. 

Three  melts  per  day  were  secured  from  each  pot  and  at 
times,  four  melts.  The  average  length  of  time,  pots  were  in  the 
furnace  was  twenty-five  days.  At  least  two  pots  in  each  test 
were  the  same  as  the  pot  mix  produced  in  factory.  This  mix 
was  prepared  in  the  laboratory  in  order  to  have  all  pot  mises 
made  under  the  same  conditions. 

After  the  oompleti<m  of  a  test,  the  pots  would  be  compared, 
the  regular  factory  mix  being  used  as  a  standard.  As  we  know 
what  results  have  been  obtained  with  the  factory  mix  by  various 
plate  glass  factories,  under  commercial  conditions,  we  are  able 
to  determine  the  approximate  service  that  can  be  expected  of 
other  mixes  tested  wit^  the  standard. 

Any  pot  mixes  found  not  to  be  equal  to  the  standard  were 
discarded.  Mixes  found  to  be  equal  or  superior  were  tested 
again,  and  new  mixes  inserted  in  place  of  the  discarded  pots. 
By  this  process  of  comparison  and  elimination,  in  time  nearly 
all  the  pots  in  a  test  would  be  found  to  be  equal  or  superior  to 
the  standard.  In  such  a  ease  the  mixes  were  made  up  with 
different  grindings  and  percentages  of  burnt  clay  in  order  to 
effect  a  possible  improvement. 

In  the  first  tests  some  of  the  pot*  failed  after  a  few  melts. 
failure  being  due  to  cracks  or  inability  to  withstand  fluxing  ac- 
tion ol  glass  batches.  The  last  two  tests  were  stopped  after  46 
and  47  melts,  with  some  of  the  pots  lowing  very  little  wear  and 
no  signs  of  cracks.  They  were  equal  to  many  more  melts.  The 
number  of  clays  used  in  the  first  pots  was  two,  while  the  later 
ones  contained  up  to  five  different  clays. 

When  thorough  testing  in  the  laboratory  has  shown  a  mix 
to  be  of  value,  larger  pots  are  made  and  tested  in  a  glass  factory. 
Id  each  case  this  has  verified  the  results  obtained  in  laboratory. 
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Much  depends  upon  the  manipulation  of  the  clays,  the  pre- 
paration of  the  mix,  and  the  pot  maker,  but  the  care  that  should 
and  must  be  exercised  in  drying,  is  perhaps  of  more  importance 
than  all  other  steps  in  the  manufacture  of  a  pot.  The  greatest 
strength  is  developed  by  proper  drying,  and  on  this  depends  the 
future  life  of  the  pot. 

A  plate  glass  pot  moist  stand  changes  of  temperature,  must 
resist  the  action  of  fluxes,  give  smooth  wear,  and  not  cause  stones 
in  the  glass. 

Our  tests  have  shown  that  the  greatest  wear  on  a  pot  from 
the  fluxes  occurs  during  the  first  few  melts.  After  the  fifth  melt, 
or  so,  the  action  diminishes.  This  is  caused  by  liie  pot  becoming 
diense  and  approaching  vitrification. 

As  with  tank  blocks,  the  life  of  a  pot  appears  to  be  due 
more  to  its  physical  structure  than  the  chemical  composition.  It 
must  have  a  certain  physical  structure  to  resist  corrosion  and  at 
the  same  time  be  free  from  cracking. 

Two  pot  mixes  having  approximately  the  same  chemical 
composition,  but  containing  different  types  of  clays,  will  not  give 
the  same  service  unless  the  physical  structure  of  both  are  similar. 

CLOSED  POTS  FOR  LEAD  GLASS 

It  has  been  found  that  a  mix  which  is  suitable  for  plate 
glass  will  not  always  answer  for  lead  and  other  glasses  made  in 
closed  pots.  A  certain  cheniieal  composition  is  necessary  where 
lead  oxides  are  used  in  batches. 

The  mixes  for  this  class  of  pots  are  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  plate  glass  mixes,  and  the  pols  are  built  up  by 
hand.  In  testing  closed  pots,  it  is  necessary  to  ladle  the  glass 
out.  The  new  mixes  were  compared  with  mixes  of  known  value, 
and  the  tests  resulted  in  developing  several  excellent  mixes. 
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GLASSES 

p.   GELSTHARP  AND   J.    C.   PARKINSON 

We  have  conducted  a  number  of  erperimeate  which  make 
it  possible  to  prepare  a  triaxial  diagram,  slu>wing  the  approxi- 
mate practical  limits  for  soda-lime  glasses  which  are  of  especial 
interest  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass;  and  it  may  also  be 
applied  to  certain  bottle  glasses,  table  ware  and  window  glass. 
But  we  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  this  diagram  cannot  be 
properly  applied  in  the  case  of  glasses  containing  considerable 
amounts  of  other  materials,  such  as  po>ta^,  magnesia,  baryta, 
oxides  of  zinc,  lead,  manganese,  iron,  aluminium,  or  boric  acid. 

As  preliminary  work  a  study  of  the  silicates  of  soda  and 
lime  was  made.    The  silicates  of  lime  have  been  carefully  studied 
by  several  investigators,  chiefly  in  researches  on  Portland  ce- 
ment.    The  published  works  show  that  the  following  silicates 
can  be  produced.     These  are  all  opaque  crystalline  substances: 
3  CaO  SiO, 
2  CaO  SiO, 
CaO  SiO, 

There  is  a  eutectic  between  metasilicate  of  lime  and  ralica 
which  may  be  represented  by  2  CaO  3  SiO,.  It  is  possible  tiiat 
higher  silicates  than  metasilicate  are  produced  in  the  making  of 
a  soda  lime  glass,  but  they  have  not  been  identified. 

The  silicates  of  soda  have  received  some  attention,  but  not 
so  much  as  the  lime  silicates;  at  least  we  have  not  been  able  to 
find  the  results  of  a  complete  investigation  of  these  silicates. 
We  therefore  attempted  t«  make  some  of  them,  so  that  we  might 
feel  more  sure  of  the  facts  in  referring  to  them. 

Orthosilicate  2NajO  SiOj  was  prepared  by  melting  together 
the  molecular  equivalents  of  sodium  carbonate  and  silica  in  a 
platinum  crucible.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  this  silicate 
IB  produced,  because  no  CO,  remains  in  the  melt;  and  since  it 
has  been  shown  that  XEjCO,  does  not  dissociate  {except  to  a  very 
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small  extent),  the  reaction  must  have  been  complete.  This  sili- 
cate crystallizes  very  rapidly,  so  that  a  glass  is  not  produced  in 
the  usual  way,  t)ut  by  plunging  the  crucible  in  cold  water  tbe 
crystallization  is  prevented  and  a  transparent  glass  results. 

Metasilicate  of  soda  Na^O  SiO,  was  produced  in  the  same 
way  from  sodium  carbonate  and  silica.  This  gave  a  tranaparent 
glass  which  crystallized  readily  on  slow  cooling. 


TliMf/S.AM.C£f>. 


Bisilieate  of  soda  Na,0  2SiOj  was  also  made.  The  melt  was 
quite  clear  as  soon  as  the  COj  evolution  stopped.  This  is  a 
transparent  glass  which  does  not  crystallize  on  ordinary  slow 
cooling. 

Trisilieate  of  soda  NajO  3  SiO,.  Tn  this  ease  the  evolution 
of  OOj  stops  before  a  transparent  glass  is  produced.  Grains  of 
silica  may  be  seen  suspended  in  the  melt,  which  dissolves  slowly 
to  a  transparent  glass.  This  would  tend  to  show  that  trisilieate 
of  soda  glass  is  most  probably  a  solid  solution  of  silica  iu  bisili- 
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cate  of  soda,  sad  a]I  the  higher  silicates,  if  they  may  be  called 
such,  are  probably  of  the  same  order. 

The  silicates  of  soda  seem  to  have  the  power  to  dissolve 
varying  amounts  of  silica  and  lime  silicates  and  still  retain  their 
traospaj-ency.  Their  tendency  to  crystallize  increases  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amoont  of  the  lime  silicates  in  aolution,  also  as  they 
become  very  rich  in  alkali,  or  saturated  with  silica. 

Referring  to  the  diagram  we  have  prepared,  we  have  indi- 
cated the  position  of  the  known  silicates  and  those  supposed  to 
exist.  In  the  lower  portion  of  the  diagram,  below  a  line  joining 
orthosilieate  of  soda  and  metasilicate  of  lime  there  are  no  glasses, 
only  basic  slags  and  infusible  mixtures  of  silicates  and  basea. 
Above  this  line  up  to  one  joining  metasilicate  of  soda  and  the 
eutectic  SCaO  3SiOj  transparent  glasses  are  produced,  only  when 
very  rapidly  cooled ;  otherwise,  they  are  opaque  crystalline  mass- 
es. Above  the  latter  line,  up  to  one  joining  the  silicate  of  soda 
Na,0  5SiO;  and  the  eutectic,  2CaO  3SiOj,  we  have  a  triangular 
area  in  which  transparent  glasses  proper  are  produced,  which 
area  includes  those  glasses  possessing  properties,  which  satisfy 
the  technical  demands  for  plate,  window,  bottle  and  other 
g' asses. 

Above  thia  area  to  the  apex  of  the  diagram,  transparent 
glasses  can  be  made  when  they  are  very  rapidly  cooled.  But  on 
slow  cooling,  as  in  the  process  of  annealing,  crystallization  takes 
place  resulting  in  either  opalescence,  isolated  crystals  in  a  clear 
body,  or  the  mass  will  be  opaque.  In  this  area  above  85  percent 
silica,  melting  can  not  be  done  at  ordinarj'  furnace  temperatures. 
When  the  lime  exceeds  certain  limits,  a  perfect  glass  cannot  be 
made  unless  sulphate  of  soda  is  present  in  the  free  state  in  the 
glass.  If  the  attempt  is  made  without  sulphate  of  soda  being 
present,  the  result  invariably  is  the  formation  of  a  difficultly  fus- 
ible white  scum  on  the  surface  of  the  molten  glass  or  around  the 
edges  of  the  pot,  in  which  the  melt  is  made.  The  glass  under  this 
scum  may  be  perfectly  limpid  and  clear,  or  it  may  contain  flakes 
of  this  insoluble  matter.  This  scum  is  not  simply  a  silicate  of 
lime,  but  a  compound  of  silicate  of  lime  and  soda  containing 
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about  80-85  percent  of  silica,  depending  on  the  position  on  the 
diagram. 

We  have  found  that  in  order  to  have  no  white  scum  or 
flakes  in  a  soda-lime  glass  in  which  sulphate  of  soda  is  not  pres- 
ent, the  molecular  ratio  of  soda  to  time  must  not  be  less  thfui  2 :1. 

Figure  1,  (1)  The  whole  field  is  divided  into  opaque  baeie 
slags  and  infusible  mixtures  of  silicates  and  bases;  (2)  transpar- 
ent glasses  only  on  very  rapid  cooling  and  otherwise  opaque  crys- 
talline masses;  (3)  transparent  glasses  proper,  including  those  of 
teehrJeal  importance;  (4)  opalescent  opaque  glasses  on  slow 
cooling. 


Figure  2.  Sho^ws  the  upper  portion  of  the  field  on  a  larger 
scale  on  which  the  shaded  area  represents  the  position  of  good, 
mechanically  strong  and  durable  tran.sparent  glasses.  The 
boundary  line  on  the  left  cuts  off  all  glasses  containing  soda  in 
excess  of  22  percent  of  the  silica  content.  This  line  may  be 
termed  the  limit  of  solubility.    For  some  purposes  this  limiting 
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line  may  be  set  to  a  lower  standard,  but  for  plate  glass  22  per- 
cent is  even  much  too  low.  The  lower  boundary  line  is  one  ob- 
tained by  joining  bisilicate  of  soda  and  bisllicate  of  lime.  Be- 
low this  the  glasses  for  the  most  part  are  mechanically  weak  and 
have  not  sufBciemt  resistance  to  withstand  the  action  of  dilute 
acids,  water  or  the  atmosphere.  Moreover  we  find  that  these 
glasses  devitrify  or  crystallize  readily,  the  tendency  towards 
crystallization  being  greater  the  lower  the  position. 


Figure  3,  On  the  same  scale  as  Figure  2  and  shows  the  area 
over  which  soda  ash  alone  can  be  the  source  of  alkali.  This  area 
is  a  small  portion  of  the  shaded  area  shown  on  Figure  2,  being 
cut  off  therefrom  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  apex  of  the  diagram 
to  a  point  which  represents  a  molecular  ratio  of  aoda  to  lime  of 
2:1  or  a  percentage  ratio  of  68.89  to  31.11. 

The  rule  seems  to  hold  out  right  down  through  the  field, 
that  all  glasses  made  from  soda  ash  alone,  as  the  source  of  alkali 
on  the  left  of  this  line,  will  be  free  froim  the  white  scum  or 
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flakes  previously  described ;  and  that  no  perfect  glasses  can  be 
made  on  the  right  of  this  line  without  prodiieing  this  scum,  un- 
less saltcake  is  present  in  the  glass.  And  we  found  that  the 
farther  we  go  in  this  direction,  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  scum 
produced. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  foregoing  information  a  large  number 
of  melting  experiments  on  a  fairly  lat^e  scale  have  been  made. 
The  details  of  each  experiment  is  omitted  as  unneeefisary  to  the 
value  of  this  paper. 

The  peculiar  formation  of  white  scum  in  soda-lime  glasses 
made  from  soda  ash,  and  the  fact  that  when  sulphate  of  soda  is 
present  there  is  a  line  cutting  off  glasses  which  devitrify  or  be- 
come opalescent,  seems  to  us  to  indicate  either  that  only  certain 
definite  silicates  were  produced  under  certain  conditions,  or  that 
it  is  simply  a  case  of  the  solubility  of  certain  silicates  of  lime  in 
silicates  of  soda,  and  that  sulphate  of  soda  aids  this  solubility  in 
proportion  depending  on  the  extent  of  saturation  of  the  silicate 
of  soda  with  silica.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  active  silicate  of 
soda  in  ordinary  glasses  is  the  bisilicate  and  its  solvent  activity 
is  diminished  as  its  saturation  with  silica  increases.  The  way 
in  which  the  sulphate  of  soda  assists,  is  most  probably  by  decom- 
posing certain  compound  silicates,  which  readily-  form  during 
the  meltin^r  {these  we  believe  to  be  what  constitute  the  white 
scum  previoiTsy  referred  to)  and  reducing  them  to  a  condition 
in  which  they  are  soluble.  This  scum  is  less  dense  than  the  glass 
and  tends  always  to  rise  to  the  surface.  The  sulphate  of  soda 
only  reacts  slowly  with  the  sand  at  the  early  stage  of  the  melt, 
and  much  remains  in  the  metal  till  after  the  main  reactions  are 
over.  As  the  temperature  increases,  the  sulphate  of  soda  be- 
comes more  active,  and  it  then  decomposes  any  higher  silicates 
(which  exist  in  the  scum)  and  further,  it  also  tends  to  rise  to 
the  surface  as  the  temperature  increases,  .so  that  so  long  as  there 
is  some  sulphate  present  no  higher  silicates  can  exist. 

Conclusions.  First.  We  have  defined  the  area  over  which 
good,  mechanically  strong  and  durable  transparent  soda-lime 
glasses  can  be  made. 
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Second.  It  is  remarkable  how  small  this  area  is  of  the 
whole  field. 

Third.  Soda  ash  glasses  caD  only  be  made  successfully,  with 
a  limited  proportion  of  lime.  The  proportion  of  soda  to  lime 
being  as  2:1. 

Fourth.  The  position  of  glasses  which  devitrify  easily  is 
indicated. 

Fifth.  We  have  found,  that  it  is  possible  to  make  opales- 
cent glasses  using  only  the  three  components,  silica,  soda  and 
lime- 
Sixth.  Sulphate  of  soda  must  be  present  in  order  to  suc- 
cessfully produce  glasses  containing  more  than  about  8  percent 
of  lime. 

Seventh.  By  the  results  of  these  experiments,  the  conten- 
tion that  definite  silicates  are  formed  in  the  making  of  glass  is 
very  much  strengthened,  and  we  feel  that  further  study  based 
on  these  results  should  enable  one  to  work  more  intelligently  on 
the  problem  of  glass  manufacture. 

DISCUSSION 

Mr.  Shaw:  Do  I  understand  that  this  scum  is  the  same 
scum  that  comes  on  sulphate  glass  under  oxidizing  conditions^ 
Is  it  o£  the  same  chemical  composition  T 

Mr.  Gelsikarp:  Ko,  the  scum  that  you  get  from  a  case  of 
that  kind  is  chiefly  sulphate  of  soda, 

Mr.  Shaw:  Do  you  claim  that  you  can  not  make  a  glass 
without  that  scum  from  soda-ash,  silica  and  lime,  if  you  do  not 
have  a  ratio  of  soda  to  lime  two  to  one  T 

Mr..Gelstharp:    Yes. 

Mr.  Shaw:  We  made  an  experiment  about  two  weeks  ago 
with  the  molecular  formula :  .5  CaO  .5  Na^O  2  SiOj.  That 
would  fall  outside  of  your  ratio.  They  had  no  9oum ;  we  exam- 
ined them  carefully.  It  was  a  full  sized  batch  of.  about  fifteen 
to  eighteen  hundred  [Kiunds. 

Mr.  Gelstharp:    Was  the  soda,  ash  or  sulphate! 

Mr.  Shatv:     It  was  a  commercial  material. 

Mr.  Gelstharp:    We  went  into  this  matter  very  carefully, 
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and  in  no  case  have  we  been  able  to  make  it  without  a  scum 
around  the  edge  of  the  pot,  unless  we  had  that  ratio. 

Mr.  Shaw:  It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  have  oxi- 
dizing or  reducing  conditions! 

Mr.  Gelstharp:    No  difference. 

.Mr.  Shaw:  Well  there  might  have  been  sulphate  of  soda 
in  our  experiments.  I  would  like  to  ask  Prof.  Silverman  if  there 
are  not  a  large  number  of  causes  of  stone  in  glass  T 

Prof.  Silverman:    Yes,  many  of  them. 
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NOTE  ON  A  METHOD  OF  INDICATING  THE  RATE 
OF  SET  OF  LIME  MORTAR 

BY  W.   E,   EMLEY 

The  final  hardening  of  a  lime  mortar  is  accomplished  by  a 
chemical  reaction  between  the  lime  and  the  carbon  dioxide  con- 
tained in  the  surrounding  air.  It  follows  therefore,  that  the 
hardening  will  begin  at  the  surface  of  the  mortar  in  contact 
with  the  air,  and  will  proceed  into  the  interior  with  more  or  less 
rapidity,  depending  upon  the  porosity  of  the  mortar  and  such 
other  factors  as  may  influence  the  circula.tion  of  the  air  inside 
the  mass. 

The  proportion  of  water  originally  present  in  the  mortar  is 
also  of  importance  in  determining  the  rate  of  set.  Any  excess 
moisture  must  be  evaporated  and  removed  by  the  air,  and  yet 
the  mortar  must  not  be  left  perfectly  dry,  for  dry  lime  will  not 
oombine  with  dry  carbon  dioxide. 

In  order  to  study  the  influence  of  these  various  faetore  on 
the  rate  of  hardening  of  lime  mortar,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
some  means  of  indicating  the  manner  in  which  the  carbon  di- 
oxide ads.  A  chemical  analysis  will  show  the  proportion  of 
carbon  dioxide  present,  but  the  fact  that  the  mortar  b^ns  to 
harden  on  the  outside  ^ows  that  the  carbon  dioxide  is  not  evenly 
distributed  throughout  the  mass.  This  distribution  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  is  equally  important  with  the  amount,  in  determining 
the  strength  of  the  mortar,  and  it  is  this  factor  which  the  fol- 
lowing method  is  designed  to  indicate. 

After  a  trial  of  some  eiphty  oi^nie  dyes,  Wool  Blue  R, 
mexle  by  the  Berlin  Aniline  Works,  was  selected  as  giving  thi5 
most  satisfactory  results.  This  dye  is  soluble  in  water  forming 
a  deep  blue  solution.  When  added  to  hydrated  lime  the  color 
gradually  fades  out,  until  it  is  practically  discharged  at  the  end 
of  one  day.  During  the  hardening  of  the  mortar,  the  carbon 
dioxide  restores  the  color  to  its  original  shade  of  dark  blue.  If 
a  sample  of  mortar  is  treated  with  this  dye  and  then  e^camined 
after  some  time,  that  part  of  it  which  is  in  its  original  condition 
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will  be  colorless,  while  the  part  which  has  been  attacked  by  car- 
bon dioxide  will  be  blue.  The  line  of  demarcation  is  sufficiently 
distinct  so  that  its  positon  can  be  measured. 

Seven  bars,  each  12  in.  by  1  in.  by  1  in.,  were  made  of  lime 
mortar  consisting  of  one  part  of  a  dolomitie  hydrate  and  three 
parts  of  runof-mine  Ottawa  sand.  The  water  used  in  mixing 
this  mortar  had  pre\ion8ly  dissolved  in  it  sufficient  Wool  Blue  R 
to  make  a  one- tenth  of  one  percent  solution.  These  bars  were 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  in  the  room.  Every  fifteen  dayw 
a  bar  was  sawn  in  half  lengthwise,  and  a  picture  of  the  interior 
was  drawn  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

It  is  believed  that  this  method  will  prove  %'aluable  in  study- 
ing the  manner  in  which  different  factors  influence  the  rate  of 
set  of  lirae  mortars. 

DISCUSSION 

3Ir.  Greaccs-Walker:  I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Emley,  whether 
he  can  te!l  me  why  lime  mortar,  when  laid  up  in  weather  below 
zero  and  allowed  to  remain  in  a  frozen  condition,  will  set  per- 
fectly; but  if  the  temperature  goes  above  the  freezing  point 
before  setting,  the  mortar  can  be  picked  from  beneath  the  brick 
work  with  your  finger.     It  crumbles  and  has  no  strength. 

Mr.  Emley :  I  am  unable  to  answer  that  question,  as  I  never 
had  it  called  to  my  attention  before. 
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BY  PAUL  TEETOB 

On  examining  a  geolo^c  map  of  Kansas,  we  find  that  there 
are  a  nuiu'ber  of  geological  formations  outcropping  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  state,  and  especially  along  the  territory  extending 
into  the  state  for  a  distance  of  120  miles.  There  are  seven  differ- 
ent formations  in  this  region,  all  of  the  Carboniferous  period, 
one  of  the  Mississippian.  and  the  remainder  in  the  Pennsylvan- 
ian.  Within  this  region,  known  as  the  eoal  measures,  are  located 
nearly  all  of  the  clay  working  industries  of  the  state. 

The  clays  of  thLs  region  are  principally  shales,  red  and  buff 
burning,  the  buff  burning  shales  containing  a  very  high  percent- 
age of  lime.  There  are  also  occasional  deposits  of  surface  clays ; 
these  as  a  rule  are  very  high  in  lime  and  are  very  plastic  and 
difficult  to  dry.  In  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  state  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  clay  deposits  underlying  the  coal  veins, 
which  are  known  popularly  as  fire  clays.  In  nearly  every  ease 
where  these  have  been  tested,  they  have  proven  to  be  the  most 
fusible  clays  in  the  state,  although  there  has  just  recently  been 
received  at  the  laboratory  a  small  sample  of  one  of  these  claj's 
from  Cherokee  County,  which  is  of  a  refractory  nature,  and  it 
may  be  possible  that  upon  further  testing  it  will  be  found  to  be 
a  stone-ware  clay. 

In  the  Cherokee  formation  there  is  a  large  deposit  of  shale 
in  the  center  of  Cherokee  County.  Until  recently  this  shale  was 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  drain  tile;  with  a  decrease  in  the 
local  demand  for  this  product,  the  company  undertook  to  manu- 
facture Btiff-mud  brick  but  found  that  the  ware  could  not  be 
dried  without  cracking,  due  to  the  excessive  plasticity  and  dry- 
ing ^rinkage  of  the  shale.  A  little  farther  north  in  this  same 
formation  in  Crawford  County,  there  is  a  verj'  extensive  deposit 
of  yellow  shale  which  is  being  manufactured  into  paving  block 
and  sewer  pipe,  producing  a  high  grade  of  ware.  This  is  a  red 
burning   shale  and   has   rather  strong  tendencies  toward   kiln 
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marking.  The  best  grade  of  sewer  pipe  ia  burned  to  cone  01. 
This  ^ale  has  low  plasticity,  requires  17  percent  water  for  pro- 
per working  properties ;  it  has  a  drying  shrinkage  of  4.5  percent 
and  a  burning  shrinkage  of  4.5  percent  at  cone  1,  The  porosity- 
temperature  curve  of  this  shale  ia  No,  107  in  Figure  1. 

The  rate  of  raising  the  temperature  of  the  kiln  while  burn- 
ing test  pieces  for  porosity  determinations  was  aO^C.  per  hour 
in  every  case. 

A  little  farther  west  in  the  MarmatOD  formation  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  there  are  several  deposits  of  shale  which  are  be- 
ing utilized  tor  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick,  rotrfing  tile  and 
hollow  building  block.  In  Crawford  County,  there  is  a  deposit  of 
shale  of  the  more  fusible  type;  at  cone  03  it  is  nearly  vitrified 
and  shows  alight  deformation.  Dry  press  brick  made  from  this 
shale  has  a  burning  shrinkage  of  5.8  percent  at  cone  03. 

In  the  Potawatomie  formation  in  Montgomery  County,  there 
are  several  "shale  mounds"  which  have  become  famous  because 
of  the  very  beautiful  deep  cherry  red  face  brick  which  are  being 
produced  from  them.  Some  of  the  "shale  mounds"  around 
Cherryvale  are  composed  of  two  strata  of  shale,  the  top  stratum 
being  a  yel'ow  shale  which  burns  to  a  buff  color  at  cone  1.  The 
top  shale  has  a  high  content  of  lime,  and  the  porosity  deereasea 
very  rapidly  above  cone  '1  -.  at  cone  5  the  shale  softens  sufficiently 
to  flow  under  its  own  weight.  Curve  No.  147  represents  the 
porosity-temperature  curve  of  this  shale.  The  lower  layer  or 
blue  shale  in  these  mounds  is  red  burning,  and  it  is  from  this 
blue  sha'e  that  the  bricks  referred  to  above  are  being  manufac- 
tured. Curve  No.  148  Figure  1  is  the  porosity-temperature 
curve  for  this  blue  shale. 

There  are  shale  deposits  in  Neosha  and  Allan  Counties 
which  are  being  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  building  brick 
and  hollow  building  tile:  some  of  the  deposits  in  Allan  County 
are  contaminated  with  lime  pebbles. 

In  Miami  County  there  is  a  deposit  of  blue  shale  being  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  building  brick  and  hollow  ware.  This 
shale  requires  20  percent  water  of  plasticity,  has  a  drying 
shrinkage  of  3.5  percent  and  a  burning  shrinkage  of  6.74  percent 
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St  eoDe  1.  The  product  manufactured  from  this  shale  scums 
badly  due  to  the  soluble  salts  present  in  the  shale.  Curve  No. 
106  is, the  temperature -porosity  curve  for  this  shale. 

In  Wilson  County  there  are  large  deposits  of  shale  in  close 
proximity  to  each  other  and  vary  from  the  red  to  the  calcareous 
buff  burning.  The  ealcareous  deposits  seem  to  vary  quite  ma- 
terially, the  composition  chan^ng  very  abruptly  causing  rather 
disastrous  results  in  the  burning.  Often  times  one  end  of  the 
kiln  will  have  to  be  overburned  in  order  to  bring  out  the  desired 
properties  in  the  remainder  of  the  kiln. 

In  the  Douglas  formation  there  are  occasional  outcroppings 
of  shale  from  Caney  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  state  to 
Atchison  in  the  northern  part.  So  far  as  is  known  these  are  all 
red  burning,  and  most  of  the  deposits  which  are  being  utilized 
are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  vitrified  paving  brick.  One  of 
the  shales  occurring  in  Franklin  County  is  an  exceedingly  plas- 
tic one,  stiff-mud  brick  made  on  a  small  auger  machine  cannot 
be  dried  without  cracking  due  to  the  auger  laminations.  The 
water  of  plasticity  required  is  21.7  percent.  It  has  a  drying 
shrinkage  of  4.5  percent  and  a  burning  shrinkage  of  8.75  percent 
at  cone  1.  Curve  No.  108,  Figure  1  Ls  the  porosity-temperature 
curve  for  this  shale. 

In  the  Shawnee  formation  in  Shawnee  County,  there  is  a 
deposit  of  shale  from  which  paving  brick  are  being  manufac- 
tured. A  little  farther  south  in  Osage  County,  there  is  a  very 
large  deposit  of  shae,  very  fine  grained  and  of  an  ocher  like 
character.  When  Jieated  to  300°C.  the  color  changes  from  the 
yellow  to  red.  The  water  of  plasticity  of  the  shale  is  26.6  per- 
cent. The  drying  shrinkage  is  5.5  percent  and  the  burning 
shrinkage  9.26  percent  at  cone  2.  Curve  No.  100,  Figure  1  is  the 
porosity4empenature  curve.  There  was  a  very  ui^ent  demand 
for  a  paving  brick  plant  in  this  county,  and  as  this  was  the  only 
shale  available,  quite  a  bit  of  work  was  carried  out  to  determine 
whether  or  not  this  deposit  co'ild  be  utilized. 

The  shale  cracks  during  drying  and  cracks  and  warps  dur- 
ing burning.  The  addition  of  15  and  25  percent  sand  was  tried 
and  full  sized  paving  block  made  from  the  mixtures.    The  crack- 
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iQg  was  overcome,  but  the  mixtures  did  Dot  produce  a  tough 
enough  body  to  pass  the  rattler  test.  Preheating  waa  tried,  the 
sample  was  preheated  to  270  and  400°C.  This  preheating  treat- 
ment improved  the  drying  qualities  but  the  drying  loss  was  50 
percent.  The  rattler  loss  was  36.65  percent.  These  figures  of 
conrae  necessitated  reporting  that  the  shale  was  not  suited  for 
the  manufacture  of  paving  block. 

No  specific  information  has  been  worked  out  for  the  clays 
of  the  top  Carboniferous  or  of  the  Permian;  a  little  work  was 
done  on  a  deposit  of  Permian  shale  in  Dickinson  County,  and 
it  was  found  to  be  full  of  lime  pebbles,  the  brieks  "popped"  due 
to  the  lime. 

A  little  farther  west  in  the  Dakota  formation  in  Ellsworth 
County  there  is  quite  a  variety  of  clays.  These  are  all  of  mas- 
sive structure  and  are  inters!  ratified  with  the  Dakota  sandstone. 
A  freshly  cut  surface  in  some  of  these  deposits  exposes  a  very 
beautiful  variegated  color  effect,  due  principally  to  concretionary 
iron, oxide.  One  of  the  red. burning  clays  in  this  region  which 
was  tested  was  found  to  be  too  plastic  for  stiff  mud  wares.  Dry 
press  briek  burned  to  a  fairly  good  red  color.  The  clay  has  a 
drying  shrinkage  of  5.0  percent  and  a  burning  shrinkage  of  5.0 
percent  at  eone  05.  Curve  Xo,  129,  Figure  2  is  the  porosity- 
temperature  curve. 

Anottier  red  burning  clay  in  this  region,  of  which  there  is 
a  lar^e  deposit,  gets  its  red  color  from  the  concretionary  iron 
oxide  present.  It  is  rather  plastic,  and  stiff-mud  wares  made 
from  it  have  a  tendency  to  warp.  It  has  a  drying  shrinkage  of 
5.26  percent  and  a  burning  shrinkage  of  4.47  percent  at  cone  3. 
The  red  color  does  not  develop  to  any  extent  until  a  temperature 
of  cone  03  is  reached.  Curve  Xo.  137  is  the  porosity-temperature 
curve  for  this  clay. 

In  the  eastern  edge  of  Ellsworth  County,  a  lig'ht  colored 
clay  outcrops  in  some  of  the  la^er  bills.  It.  also,  is  a  little  too 
plastic  for  stifF-mud  products  such  as  brick.  Dry  press  brick 
made  from  it  burn  to  a  beautiful  light  buff  color,  but  are  too 
porous  and  of  insufficient  strength  to  be  used  for  structural  pur- 
poses.     The  drying  shrinkage  is  3.12  percent  with  no  burning 
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shrinkage  at  cone  2.  Curves  No.  131  and  132  are  temperature- 
porosity  curves  of  two  samples  of  this  deposit.  This  Ls  a  very 
fine  grained  elay,  rich  in  silica,  it  has  a  silica  content  of  72.78 
percent  and  no  lime  or  magnesia. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  utilize  the  clay  for  pottery  pur- 
poses, it  has  very  good  working  properties  for  both  casting  and 
throwing.  A  glaze  was  applied  to  the  biscuit  ware  and  matured 
at  cone  4,  v\ll  of  the  pieces  shivered  badly.  In  order  to  produce 
a  denser  and  stronger  body  several  niistures  of  the  clay  with 
feldspar  were  made  and  fired  to  cone  7.  The  most  promising 
mixture  was  90  percent  clay-10  percent  feldspar.  This  mixture 
has  a  burning  shrinkage  of  6.0  percent  and  a  porosity  of  6.7  per- 
cent and  develops  a  stoneware  grey  color.  This  mixture  has  been 
fitted  with  a  glaze  maturing  at  cone  05. 

A  series  of  engobes  and  glazes  were  applied  to  dry  press 
brick  made  from  this  clay,  but  all  the  mixtures  shivered. 
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THE  INFLUENCES  OP  CALCIUM  AND  IRON  CHLOR- 
IDES PRECIPITATED  IN  A  PORCELAIN  BODY 

BY  B.  S.   BADCLIFFE 

The  production  of  vitrified  red  floor  tile  has  given  manu- 
facturers considerable  trouble.  Practically,  the  only  solution  of 
the  problem  has  been  to  secure  a  good  red  burning  clay,  and 
burn  to  a  degree  of  vitrification  sueh  that  the  red  color  is  not  de- 
stroyed. In  most  instaneee,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  make 
red  bodies  that  have  less  than  four  or  five  percent  absorption, 
and  in  many  cases  the  absorption  is*  considerably  greater  than 
this. 

Good  red  bodies  can  be  made  by  mixing  the  proper  amounts 
of  feldspar  and  flint  with  "Helmatadter"  clay,  and  burning  to 
practically  complete  vitrification. 

This  clay  is  very  fine  grained,  plastic,  and  is  red  in  color. 
The  original  red  color  of  the  clay  is  only  slightly  altered  during 
burning,  up  to  the  point  when  the  porosity  is  reduced  to  about 
three  percent.  A  higher  temperature  causes  the  red  color  to 
deepen  and  gradually  change  to  dark  brown  and  finally  black. 
The  deepening  of  the  color  begins  about  cone  6,  and  by  cone  8 
the  body  is  dark  brown  to  black.  The  burning  qualities  of  this 
clay  seem  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  iron  is  present  in  a 
highly  disseminated  state. 

This  investigation  was  made  to  delermine  whether  uniform 
colors  of  iron  in  varying  shades  could  be  produced  by  precipi- 
tating the  chlorides  of  iron  and  calcium  in  a  body. 

A  cone  10  porcelain  was  chosen  for  the  body.  It  is  not 
considered  an  ideal  one  for  the  production  of  red  tile,  and  one 
containing  more  ball  clay  in  place  of  the  china  clay  would  prob- 
ably be  better,  since  it  would  have  less  porosity  in  the  dry  stale 
and  would  require  leas  fluxing  action  for  complete  vitrification 
on  that  account. 

Procedure.  The  three  corner  bodies  as  shown  on  the  tri- 
axial  diagram  were  mixed  by  -wet-grinding  for  five  hours  in  a 
porcelain-lined  ball-mill.  The  tri-axial  group  of  66  bodies  was 
made  by  blending  these  three  bodies. 
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The  mixtures  were  put  in  fruit  jars  aad  shakeo  thoroughly 
50  as  to  obtain  uniform  mixtures.  The  ch'.orides  were  precipi- 
tated by  adding  NH.OH  and  (NHJ,COj  and  shaking.  The 
slips  were  allowed  to  stand  for  a  day,  after  which  they  were 
poured  into  plaster  molds.  When  the  excess  water  had  been  ab- 
solved the  bodies  were  removed  from  the  molds,  and  dried  in  an 
oven  to  200°C.  After  crushing  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  triangular 
tioor-tile  were  made  by  the  dry-press  process,  about  10  percent  of 
water  being  used.  They  were  burned  to  cones  5,  7,  9  and  11  in 
an  open,  down-draft,  gas-fired  test  kiln. 

Results.  Those  bodies  high  in  iron  were  most  plastic,  and 
those  high  in  lime  were  least  plastic.  This  was  shown  both  by 
the  working  properties  of  the  bodies  in  the  plastic  state  and  by 
the  strength  of  the  dried  tile. 

Vitrification— None  of  the  bodies  were  completely  vitrified 
at  cone  5,  although  those  high  in  iron  and  lime  were  hard  and 
dense,  those  high  in  lime  being  the  hardest.  At  cone  7,  all  bodies 
containing  over  four  percent  of  fluxes  were  vitrified.  All  bodies 
were  completely  vitrified  at  cone  9,  those  containing  over  7  per- 
cent of  fluxes  being  overturned. 

Bodies  containing  4  percent  and  over  of  fluxes  were  over- 
burned  at  cone  11.  The  remainder  retained  their  shape  but  had 
a  glassy  surface  with  the  exception  of  1,  2  and  3. 

Color— Bodies  free  from  iron  burned  .white  and  were  prac- 
tical y  uniform  in  color  at  vitrification. 

Those  containing  1  percent  of  iron  were  cream  colored  when 
burned  under  oxidizing  conditions,  but  a  good  uniform  gray 
color  was  obtained  when  the  tile  were  reduced  at  the  end  of  the 
burn.  The  lime  had  very  little  effect  upon  the  color  of  bodies 
containing  1  percent  of  iron.  Bodies  containing  2  percent  of 
iron  were  pink  or  light  red  at  cone  5,  above  which  temperature 
they  changed  to  brownish  buff  with  the  exception  of  No.  4,  which 
became  dark  yellowish  gray. 

Bodies  containing  4  to  10  percent  of  iron  burned  red  to  dark 
red  at  cone  5.  Those  containing  4,  5  and  6  percent  were  still  red 
at  cone  7.     The  color  was  much  deeper  than  at  cone  5  and  in- 
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creased  with  increased  iron.    Two  percent  of  lime  did  not  affect 
the  color  of  bodies  containing  5  percent  or  over  of  iron. 

The  remainder  of  the  series  did  not  produce  desirable  colors 
for  floor  tile. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Uniform  gray  colors  of  pleasing  shades  can  be  made  by  pre- 
cipitating 0  to  2  percent  of  iron  in  a  porcelain  body  and  burning 
properly. 

Uniform  red  colors  can  be  produced  by  precipitating  4  to  6 
percent  of  iron  in  a  porcelain  body  which,  if  burned  properly, 
would  not  have  more  than  3  to  4  percent  porosity. 


DISCUSSION 

Mr.  Parme'ee:  I  should  like  to  ask  the  reason  for  using 
calcium  salt. 

Mr.  Radcliffe:  Calcium  chloride  was  added,  because  it  is 
a  soluble  salt ;  and  it  was  thought,  that  the  intimate  mixture  of 
the  calcium  and  iron  obtained  in  this  way,  might  throw  some 
light  on  the  cause  of  the  varied  color  effect,  produced  by  iron  in 
different  clays. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  FELDSPAR  FOR 
THE  CERAMIC  INDUSTRY" 

BY    AHTHUK   S.    WATTS 

The  preparatiOD  of  feldspar  for  the  ceramic  industry  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  but  we  have  not  as  yet  ar- 
rived at  any  standard  for  the  grinding  of  feldspar.  Further- 
more, no  specific  data  is  available  whereby  a  standard  time  of 
grinding  can  be  chosen,  for  the  reasons  that  the  d^ree  of  fine- 
neEs  depends  upon  a  number  of  factors,  chief  among  which  are 
the  following: 

Speed  (i.e.,  r.p.m.)  of  the  grinding  cylinder.  Weight  of 
charge  of  pebbles  in  the  cylinder.  Proportions  of  the  various 
sized  pebbles  in  the  cylinder.  Weight  of  the  charge  of  crushed 
feldspar  in  the  cylinder.  Degree  of  fineness  to  which  the  crude 
feldspar  is  reduced  before  being  introduced  into  the  cylinder. 
Condition  of  the  crude  feldspar  as  it  is  introduced  into  the  cyl- 
inder, as  regards  temperature  and  content  of  moisture,  and  last 
but  not  least,  the  physical  properties  of  the  particular  feldspar 
being  ground. 

Any  difference  in  the  conditions  under  which  grinding  is 
effected  would  seriously  affect  the  degree  of  fineness.  The  user 
of  feldspar  is  concerned  only  with  the  degree  of  fineuess  to 
which  the  material  is  ground,  and  the  details  of  the  grinding 
process  need  not  interest  him,  except  as  they  influence  the  qual- 
ity or  price  of  the  material  obtained.  The  proportion  of  the 
various  sized  particles  obtained  by  a  standard  system  of  grind- 
ing, under  uniform  conditions  and  ground  for  stated  lengths  of 
time  should  be  a  valuable  aid  in  choosing  a  standard  degree  of 
fineness.  The  increased  pulverization  obtained  by  grinding  for 
longer  periods  should  furnish  data  whereby  the  most  practical 
degree  of  pulverization  may  fee  observed,  and  beyond  which  in- 
creased grinding  does  not  produce  proportionately  increased 
pulverization. 

To  determine  these  data,  a  series  of  pulverized   feldspar 
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samples  were  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Gold- 
ing,  manager  of  the  Golding  Sons  Co.  of  Trenton,  N,  J,  These 
pulverized  feldspars  were  obtained  by  grinding  their  r^pilar 
Maine  feldspar  for  definite  lengths  of  time  in  a  standard  ball 
mill.     The  following  samples  were  taken: 

The  crude  feldspar  as  it  goes  into  the  ball  mill  after  being 
crushed  by  the  buhr  stone  crusher. 

The  same  feldspar  after  grinding    6  hours  in  the  ball  mill. 

The  same  feldspar  after  grinding    8  hours  in  the  ball  mill. 

The  same  feldspar  after  grinding  10  hours  in  the  ball  mill. 

The  same  feldspar  after  grinding  12  hours  in  the  ball  mill. 

CLASSIFICATION  METHODS 

In  order  to  determine  the  percentage  proportions  of  the 
different  size  of  grain  contained  in  these  samples,  the  following 
system  of  classification  was  followed : 

(a)  Sieve  classification,     (b)   Elutriator  classification. 

For  the  sieve  classification,  bronze  cloth  sieves  were  em- 
ployed np  to  330  mesh  per  linear  inch,  as  is  shown  on  the  ac- 
companying chart.  For  classification  of  the  material  passing 
330  mesh  sieve  the  Schultz  elutriator  was  employed.  By  regu- 
lation of  the  fiow  in  the  elutriator,  the  following  classification 
was  obtained  in  the  different  jars.  With  an  overflow  of  80  c.e. 
per  minute,  Jv'o.  1  jar  has  a  hydraulic  value  of  .0679,  No.  2  jar 
has  a  hydraulic  value  of  ,0302,  and  No.  3  jar  has  a  hydraulic 
value  of  .0075.  The  overflow  from  No.  3  jar  furnishes  a  final 
classification.  The  size  of  grains  obtainable  with  these  differ- 
ent hydraulic  values  was  determined  by  actual  measurement  of 
the  classified  material  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  The  classi- 
fication was  all  effected  in  the  wet  way,  and  an  abundance  of 
water  was  employed  to  insure  as  perfect  a  classification  as  pos- 
sible. In  order  to  collect  the  fine  slime  which  overflows  from 
the  last  elutriator  jar,  the  suspension  was  collected  in  a  large  jar 
and  to  this  was  added  about  2  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid.  This  causes  the  complete  precipitation  of  the  slime  in 
about  an  hour,  and  the  excess  water  can  be  siphoned  off.     The 
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elassifi cations  were  dried  at  100°C.  and  weighed,  after  which  the 
microscopic  measurements  were  made. 

A  study  of  the  aecompaoyiDg  chart  shows  that  the  increased 
pulverization,  obtained  by  increased  grinding  under  these  con- 
ditions, is  nearly  proportional.  The  choice  of  a  rate  of  flow  for 
tlie  i-lutriator  was  slightly  out  of  accord  with  the  other  classi- 
fications, but  this  was  gauged  by  the  size  of  grains  desired  in 
the  different  classes.  It  is  especially  worthy  of  note  that  the 
ratios  between  the  proportions  of  material  removed  by  each 
classifier  are  regular. 

The  increased  amount  of  pulverization  obtained  by  twelve 
hours  grinding  over  that  obtained  by  ten  hours  grinding,  when 
compared  on  the  basis  of  material  finer  than  .05  m.m.  diameter, 
would  indicate  that  maximum  efficiency  iu  grinding  in  this  par- 
ticular case  is  reached  at  about  a  ten  hour  grinding  period.  This 
of  course  holds  good  for  this  particular  material  and  grinding 
process  only. 

DISCUSSION 

Mr.  Spier:  I  should  like  to  ask  Professor  Watts  what  he 
means  by  six,  eight,  ten  and  twelve  hour  grindings. 

Mr.  Watts:  I  mean  that  the  ball  mill  operated  six,  eight, 
ten  or  twelve  hours,  and  was  supposed  to  be  grinding  during 
that  time. 

Mr.  Spier:  Don't  you  think  we  should  know  the  size  of 
the  particular  ball  mill,  the  amount  of  chaise,  the  number  of 
revolutions,  and  everything  pertaining  to  it!  .Mills  of  different 
size  with  different  sized  charges  and  different  numbers  of  revo- 
lutions, would  give  different  results  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

Mr.  Watts:  That  is  undoubtedly  true.  I  stated  in  the 
paper  that  any  difference  in  the  conditions  of  grinding  would 
seriously  affect  the  result  of  grinding.  The  size  of  grains  ob- 
tained by  any  standard  system  of  grinding  should  be  a  valuable 
aid  in  choosing  a  standard  degree  of  fineness.  I  am  not  discus- 
sing the  process  of  grinding— whether  it  is  better  at  thirty-two, 
thirty,  twenty-eight  or  twenty-four  revolutions  per  minute.  That 
will  depend  on  other  things.     The  temperature  at  which  the 
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material  goes  into  the  ball  mill  will  have  a  distinct  influeuce. 
Other  points  which  I  tried  to  enumerate,  are  going  to  have  a 
distinct  influence  also.  If  you  are  going  to  discuss  the  most  effi- 
cient method  of  ^nding  feldspar,  you  are  discussing  one  thing; 
if  you  are  going  to  discuss  the  kind  of  material  you  want,  no 
matter  whether  ground  in  a  four  foot  ball  mill  and  ground  ten 
honrs,  or  put  in  a  six  foot  ball  mill  and  ground  five  hours,  I 
would  say  that  this  point  has  not  come  up  in  my  work.  It  has 
been  brought  up  but  I  am  not  able  to  handle  it,  because  I  have 
not  at  my  disposal  ball  mills  of  various  sizes. 

Mr.  Spier:  Apparently  I  am  misunderstood.  I  do  not 
want  to  discuss  the  various  processes,  but  I  should  like  to  know 
under  what  conditions  these  were  obtained— the  size  of  the  mill 
and  the  amount  of  charge  as  well  as  the  other  details— so  that 
we  may  use  this  as  a  criterion  in  arriving  at  what  would  be  ob- 
tained in  other  cylinders,  under  similar  conditions.  I  should  like 
to  know  the  size  of  the  mill  and  everything  pertaining  to  the 
experiment  that  Prof.  Watts  drew  his  conclusions  from. 

Mr.  Watts:  In  regard  to  the  data  that  you  are  asking 
for,  I  would  say  that  I  do  not  kmow  whether  these  facts  are  ob- 
tainable or  not.  It  would  be  practically  imposible  to  obtain  alt 
this  data  from  commercial  feldspar  grinding,  because  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  these  feldspars  are  the  results  of  adjustments 
which  the  manufacturer  has  arrived  at  by  a  long  process  of 
elimination  and  testing,  and  whi«h  he  considers  vital  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  'business,  and  he  does  not  as  a  rule  care  to  give  this 
information  to  outsiders.  In  this  case  however  he  might  be  will- 
ing to  do  so.  My  object  was  aot  to  show  the  work  of  some  par- 
ticular sized  mill,  it  was  to  find  the  influence  upon  size  of  grain 
produced  by  grinding  for  different  lengths  of  time. 
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A  NOTE  ON  THE  REDUCTION  OF  Fe,0,' 

BY  C.  8.   KINNISON,  BUREAU   OP  STANDARDS,  PnTSBURGH,  PA. 

When  Fefis  changes  to  a  lower  form,  such  as  magnetite, 
Fe,0,,  the  conversion  is  characterized  by  a  color  phenomenon; 
magnetite  per  se  is  black,  but  this  as  a  rule  reacts,  in  the  case  of 
days  or  similar  mixtures,  with  the  silica  present  to  fonn  ferrous 
silicates  which  may  be  dark  brown  to  black  in  color. 

In  the  present  work,  this  color  change  was  taken  as  the  cri- 
terion of  the  reduction.  The  temperature  at  which  this  phe- 
nomenon takes  place  is,  of  course  qualified  by  the  dissociation 
temperature  of  FcjOt  According  to  Le  Chateiier,  this  reaction 
takes  place  at  1300° ;  according  to  White  and  Taylor  at  1200°, 
and  to  P.  T.  Walden  at  1350°C.,  the  last  named  value  represent- 
ing probably  the  most  reliable  result.  At  this  temperature  the 
dissociation  pressure  reaches  160  m.m.,  which  is  equal  to  the  oxy- 
gen pressure  of  the  air.  Ferric  oxide  cannot  therefore  exist  above 
this  limitiug  temperature,  which  corresponds  to  the  reaction 
3Fe,0,^^  2Fe:|04+0j.  In  carrying  out  the  study,  four  different 
body  mixtures  were  used :  (a)  North  Carolina  kaolin,  (b)  North 
Carolina  kao'in  and  silica,  the  Al^O,  being  to  the  SiOj  as  1 :5.5; 
(c)  North  Carolina  kaolin  and  silica,  the  AljO,  being  to  the  SiO^ 
asl:9:and  (d)  a  porcelain  mixture  of  15  percent  Georgia  kaolin, 
26  percent  North  Carolina  kaolin,  4  percent  Florida  kaolin,  20 
percent  feldspar,  33  percent  flint  and  2  percent  fused  magnesite. 
To  each  of  these  mixtures  was  added  enough  ferric  hydrate  to 
give  5  percent  Fe^O,.  The  hydrate  was  obtained  by  precipita- 
tion with  NH^OII  from  a  ferric  chloride  solution,  the  precipitate 
washed  practically  free  from  chloride  before  being  added  to  the 
bodies.  Mixing  was  accomplished  by  grinding  wet  for  four 
hours.  From  these  mixtures,  small  specimens  about  l^  in.  square 
by  1/32  in.  thick  were  made  and  heated  in  a  platinum  resistance 
furnace  to  various  temperatures.  The  furnace  was  carried  up  at 
the  rate  of  20°  per  minute  up  to  witbin  about  50°  of  the  desired 
temperature  from  which  point  the  rate  was  5°  per  minute.    The 
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desired  temperature  was  then  maintained  as  nearly  constant  as 
possible,  the  maximum  variation  being  5°,  for  li^  hours,  this 
len^bh  of  time  having  been  found  necessary  for  the  complete  de- 
velopment of  the  color  on  the  surface  of  the  specimens.  At  the 
end  of  this  period  the  furnace  was  immediately  opened  and  the 
specimen  removed.  In  the  preliminary  work  some  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  subjecting  the  specimen  to  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture, due  to  rapid  conduction  of  heat  from  the  surface  upon 
which  the  specimen  rested.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  a  small 
refractory  base  consisting  of  kaolin  and  calcined  alumina  was 
made,  the  piece  being  aibout  2  in.  long  by  V^  in.  by  ys  in-  which 
could  be  readily  inserted  into  the  furnace.  The  real  support  of 
the  specimen  was  of  the  same  material,  being  aibout  Y2  in.  by  i^ 
in.  by  i/4  ^"-  i°  s'^^-  1"  Ihi^  ^  small  platinum  wire  was  coiled, 
one  end  extending  up  from  the  piece  and  terminating  in  a  small 
loop  upon  which  the  specimen  rested.  This  small  wire  was  the 
only  means  of  conducting  the  heat  away ;  and  there  was  appar- 
ently but  very  little  difference  in  temperature  between  the  top 
and  bottom  faces  of  the  piece. 

In  all  the  bodies,  the  first  color  developed  was  of  course,  red. 
In  the  ease  of  the  first  mixture,  North  Carolina  kaolin,  this  color 
gradually  disappeared,  passing  into  a  Iig4it  cream  at  about  1200°. 
The  latter  color  gradually  darkened  into  a.  buff,  the  development 
of  black  then  taking  place  rather  abruptly  at  1390°C.  In  this 
series,  the  buff  effects  due  to  alumina  are  clearly  shown. 

In  body  No.  2,  the  AljOj  being  to  the  SiOj  as  1 :5.5,  the  mass 
did  not  approach  whiteness  as  closely  as  in  body  No.  1.  This  is 
acouoted  for  in  one  respect  by  the  fact,  that  the  AljOj  is  lower 
in  ratio  to  the  SiO„  in  the  latter  mixture. 

Yellowish  buffs  were  noticeable  which  darkened  as  the  tem- 
perature rose,  a  color  change  characteristic  of  ferrous  silicate 
appearing  rather  sharply  between  1360° -70°. 

In  the  most  silieious  mixture  represented  by  body  No.  3, 
the  color  phenomena  are  similar  to  those  of  body  No.  2.  The  red 
colors  fade  into  pinks  with  increase  in  temperature,  disappear- 
ing rather  abruptly  at  1280°C.  The  ligrht  color  is  replaced  at 
1300°C.  by  a  rather  dark  buff,  while  the  ferrous  silicate  color 
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and  glassy  texture  appeare  shortly  above  this  point  at  1310-20°. 
The  pottery  body  illustrates  nicely  the  effect  of  fluxes  on 
the  coloring  action  of  the  iron.  The  buff  effect  of  the  alumina 
is  obliterated  by  the  formation  of  fused  material  at  relatively 
low  temperatures,  at  which  the  iron  is  not  dissolved,  but  exists 
probably  as  suspended  material,  its  coloring  qualities  being 
magnified  ther*lby,  and  the  specimen  becoming  more  richly  col- 
ored. Two  series  of  colors  are  to  be  observed,  one  characterized 
by  reds  which  is  limited  rather  obscurely  by  the  development  of 
chocolates,  (the  second  color  series)  due  lo  the  formati<Hi  of 
fused  material.  As  the  temperature  rises,  the  iron  no  longer 
remains  in  suspension  but  enters  into  solution.  The  ferrous  sili- 
cate formation  ensues  at  1210-1220°,  while  at  1240"  the  mass  is 
completely  fused,  and  the  coloring  power  of  the  iron  greatly 
decreased  by  virtue  of  its  solution. 


TABLE 

—COLORS  DEVELOPED  AT   DIFFERENT  TEMPERATURES 

TUF. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1100 

Red 

Red 

Red 

1190 
1200 

nso 

1300 

Lighter  red 
Cream 

Cream 

Cream 

Lighter  red 
Light  buff 

Buff 

Yellow    buff 

Lighter  red 
Lighter  red 

Pink 

Brown 

Darker    red 
Reddish 

chocolate 
Greenish 
brown  glass 

1350 
1400 

Speckled  buff 
Black 

Brown   (1370) 
Practically 
hlack 

Black 
Black  glass 

No  light  colors  were  developed  in  this  body. 

A  hasty  microscopic  examination  of  these  specimens  by  Mr. 
Klein  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  failed  to  reveal  the  presence 
of  any  magnetic  oxide.  However,  it  is  barely  possible  that  some 
may  have  been  present,  but  inasmuch  as  the  color  change  seemed 
to  be  mostly  a  surface  phenomenon,  there  exists  the  possibility 
that  none  was  included  in  the  tiny  sample  under  examination. 

At  temperatures  in  the  neighborhod  of  1200"  most  of  the 
material  seemed  to  be  glass,  while  as  the  temperature  was  raised 
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up  to  1300°,  yellowish  browD  crystats  became  noticeable,  but  no 
black  material  could  be  observed.  Only  the  kaolin  mixture  was 
examined  in  this  way,  because  it  seems  most  likely  that,  since 
there  was  no  free  SiO„  magnetite  would  be  more  apt  to  be  pres- 
ent. It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  magnetite  would  persist, 
at  the  temperatures  involved  in  those  bodies  containing  free 
SiO,.  The  reduction  under  these  conditions  very  likely  results 
in  FeO,  which  at  these  temperatures  would  at  once  combine  with 
the  silica  to  form  ferrous  silicate. 

SUMMARY 

1.  The  results  of  this  work  seem  to  show  that  within  limits, 
the  temperature  of  formation  of  the  ferrous  silicate  is  qualified 
by  the  A1,0, :  SiOj  ratio ;  the  smaller  this  value,  the  lower  the 
temperature  of  formation,  within  the  limiting  ratios  used. 

2.  Soger's  work  on  the  effect  of  AIjO,  in  the  production 
of  buff  colors  is  a'so  verified  by  the  results  obtained,  and  we  can 
say  in  agreement  with  him  that,  relatively  considered,  the  lower 
the  ratio  of  the  alumina  to  the  iron  content,  the  lighter  ace  the 
colors  developed. 

3.  The  coloring  propensities  of  ferric  onde  are  both  op- 
posed and  augmented  by  the  presence  of  fluxes.  At  relatively 
low  temperatures,  where  the  amount  of  fused  material  is  small, 
the  color  is  iateusified  by  the  suspension  of  the  iron  particles. 
As  the  temperature  is  increased  and  more  fused  material  is  form- 
ed, the  iron  is  taken  into  solution,  and  its  coloring  effect  de- 
creased. The  colors  developed  are  influenced  by  the  extent  of 
solution  and  this  in  turn  by  the  composition  of  the  body  in  ques- 
tion and  the  temperature  involved. 

4.  In  acid  clays  it  is  very  likely  that  the  transition  of 
FciO,  to  Fea04  and  FeO  takes  place  at  lower  temperatures  than 
for  more  aluminous  mixtures,  corresponding  to  1320°C.,  as  com- 
pared with  1390°'C.  In  mixtures  containing  large  amounts  of 
fiuxes  reduction  is  associated  with  solution,  owing  to  the  low  vis- 
cosity of  the  iron  silicate.  This  dissociation  temperature  is  lo- 
cated at  about  1210-1220°C.  It  is  evident  that  the  fluxes  con- 
tribute towards  the  lowering  of  the  transition  point. 
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It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Bleiainger  that  one  of  the  pos- 
sible applicaticms  of  the  facts  brongrht  out  might  be  the  use  of 
gronud  calcioed  clay  for  the  bedding  of  vitrified  china  bodies  in 
place  of  the  flint,  since  in  this  way  the  discoloring  efl^ect  of  the 
Fe  may  be  minimized. 

DISCUSSION 

Mr.  Lovejoy;  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Kinnison,  what  the 
composition  of  the  first  three  clay  mixtures  aret 

Mr.  Kinnison:  The  first  is  North  Carolina  kaolin;  the  sec- 
ond. North  Carolina  kaolin  and  silica,  the  AljOj  being  to  the 
SiO,  as  1 :5.5 ;  the  third,  North  Carolina  kaolin  and  silica,  the 
AIjOj  being  to  the  SiO,  as  1 :9. 

Mr.  Lovejoy:    Both  colors  you  attribute  to  aluminium t 

Mr.  Kinmson:    Yes. 

Prof.  Orton:  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  there  was  any 
development  of  a  particularly  vesicular  structure  in  connection 
with  the  experiments ! 

Mr.  Kinnison:  There  was  no  marked  vesicular  structure. 
The  change  in  appearance  was  only  a  surface  phenomenon.  There 
was  a  slight  pitting  efi'ect  on  the  surface,  especially  in  the  highly 
silicious  materials.  In  body  No.  1  containing  no  free  silica,  tiie 
color  was  black  which  seemed  to  be  due  to  ferrous  oxide. 

Mr.  Karzen:  I  should  like  to  know  how  the  ferrous  silicate 
is  obtained  under  reducing  conditions,  if  they  used  oxidizing 
temperature. 

Mr.  Kinnison:  We  do  not  have  reducing  conditions;  when 
the  dissociation  takes  place,  oxygen  ia  expelled,  and  Fe^O^  re- 
mains. It  is  not  necessary  to  have  reducing  conditions,  as  the 
expression  is  generally  used,  in  order  to  obtain  a  reduced  form 
of  the  material  in  question. 

Mr.  Karzen:  The  same  thing  takes  place  in  using  ordinary 
care  as  a  practical  proposition  1 

Mr.  Kinnison:    I  should  say  that  it  would. 

Prof.  Orttm:  I  should  like  to  ask  one  more  question.  Is  it 
your  idea  that  in  breaking  down  FejO,,  oxygen  gas  is  actually 
evolved  1    The  structure  of  any  well  vitrified  mass  is  practically 
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glass-like  under  the  microsoope,  that  is  if  you  make  a  crosa-sec- 
tion  of  any  body  which  has  been  fired  at  a  temperature  where 
vitrification  occurs,  the  structure  is  largely  glaasy  when  viewed 
by  transmitted  light.  If  a  gas  is  liberated  in  a  body  at  this  state, 
it  is  bound  to  form  little  blebs  or  glass  veaicles.  Does  the  break- 
ing down  of  FciO,  produce  this  condition  t 

Mr.  Kinnison:  It  was  principally  a  glass  with  some  crys- 
talline material. 

Prof.  Orton:  Then  if  a  gas  is  liberated  in  the  midst  of  a 
glassy  solution,  wouM  it  not  make  a  vesicular  structure  T 

^r.  Kinnison:  Not  necessarily.  Not  if  the  gas  escapes 
through  open  pore  spaces  already  present. 

Prof.  Orton:  Would  the  gas  bubbles  escape  at  the  temper- 
ature where  this  occurs  T 

Mr.  Kinnis(m:  Yes,  I  think  it  would.  The  specimen  used 
is  of  a  very  porous  structure,  due  chiefly  to  the  shrinkage  of  the 
ferric  hydrate  on  being  dried.  Any  gas  evolved  would  have 
ample  opportunity  to  escape  through  the  continuity  of  open 
pores  formed  in  this  way. 

Prof.  Orton:  I,  myself  have  known,  many  times,  the  de- 
velopment of  vesicular  structure  in  connection  with  the  change 
of  color  of  clay  bodies,  and  have  speculated  more  or  leas,  as  to 
the  possibility  of  that  gas,  which  causes  the  sponge-like  structure 
to  develop,  being  oxygen  in  the  iron  oxide  set  free  when  the 
PcjOj  becomes  2FeO. 

Mr.  Kinnison:  Of  course  these  are  conditions  which  would 
not  apply  to  anything  but  experimental  work.  The  iron  was  in- 
troduced as  the  hydrate  merely  to  obtain  aa  intimate  a  mixture 
as  possible. 

Prof.  Orton:  Tou  do  not  think  that  the  ferric  hydrate  per- 
sists except  for  a  short  timeT 

Mr.  Kinnison:  No,  etven  in  the  drying  some  of  it  would  be 
broken  i>p. 

Mr.  Bleininger:  I  wish  to  say  that  the  formation  of  a  gas 
may  precede  vitrification  proper,  and  while  in  many  cases  yon 
would  have  opportunity  for  its  escape,  under  many  conditions 
you  would  not,  depending  upon  the  structure  of  the  clay  itaelf. 
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Mr.  Allen:  Would  not  the  size  have  an  iDRuence  on  the  es- 
cape of  the  gas  T 

Mr.  Kiunison:  It  would.  We  tried  to  use  the  smallest 
specimen  possible. 

Mr.  Porst:  Begarding  the  use  of  calcined  clay  instead  of 
plain  for  china,  I  have  made  an  experiment  myself.  I  had  a 
large  series  of  glazes  and  put  them  on  as  small  tile  as  possible. 
I  was  much  afraid  that  the  glaze  would  run  off  the  edge  of  the 
tile  so  I  imbedded  the  tiles  in  esleined  clay.  They  came  out  all 
right  brt  it  bleached  all  the  margin  on  the  back  of  the  tile.  We 
could  not  read  the  printing  on  the  mat^n  at  all.  Therefore 
there  is  something  in  kaolin  that  bleaches  whatever  it  comes  in 
contact  with. 

Mr.  Shaw:  Does  FejO,  exist  in  silicates  at  temperatures 
atove  1400°  1 

Mr.  Kiunison:    Ordinarily,  no. 

Mr.  Shaw:    Suppose  you  put  Pe,Oj  in  glass? 

Mr.  Kinnison:  We  would  probably  not  use  it  at  that  tem- 
perature.    It  would  tend  to  oxidize  on  cooling. 

Mr.  Shaw:  How  do  you  get  the  yellow  color  in  glass  under 
oxidizing  conditions  from  ironT 

Mr.  Kinnison:    Probably  by  solution  of  the  iron. 

Mr.  Shaw:  You  get  a  green  color  or  a  tendency  to  yellow 
or  white,  aiMl  glass-makers  attribute  it  in  one  ease  to  Fe,0«,  and 
in  the  other  to  reduced  iron. 

Mr.  Kinnison:    In  what  quantity  T 

Mr.  Shaw:  The  quantity  would  be  the  same  in  both  cases. 
If  you  have  an  oxidized  condition  you  g«t  a  yellow  color  in  an 
enamel  or  glass.  I  could  take  the  same  enamel  or  glass  and  re- 
duce it  to  get  a  green  color. 

Jlfr.  Kinnison:    What  temperature  did  you  uset 

Mr.  Shaw:    About  1350°  or  so. 

Mr.  Kinnison:  At  1350°  you  ordinarily  have  a  very  small 
amount  of  ferric  iron  present.  The  effect  of  iron  is  also  par- 
tially neutralized  by  the  alumina  present. 

Mr.  Shaw:  That  does  not  answer  the  question  of  the  ex- 
istence of  iron  in  the  itwo  states  in  these  two  silicates.    With  no 
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differen«e  except  tihe  degree  of  oxidation  or  reduction  in  the 
two  cases. 

Mr.  Bleininger:  Did  not  the  glass  you  are  spealdng  of  eon- 
tain  oxidizing  agents  I 

Mr.  Shaw:  In  the  case  where  the  yellowish  color  comes, 
yes,  nitre  or  manganeee. 

Mr.  Bleininger:  In  other  words  your  oxygen  pressure 
would  be  higher,  would  it  not,  and  tend  to  prevent  the  action  of 
reduction  J 

Mr.  Kinnisoa:  It  would  tend  to  maint^n  the  iron  in  the 
ferric  state. 

Mr.  Bleininger:  You  would  have  some  excess  oxygen,  and 
according  to  the  law  of  mass  action  this  should  tend  to  prevent 
the  reduction  of  the  ferric  oxide. 

Mr.  Kinnison-:  But  if  you  reduce  the  glass,  the  Fefit  is 
of  course  reduced  also. 
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BY  E,  T.  UONTQOMERY  AND  C.  F(»REST  TEPFT,  ALFRED,  N.  Y, 

While  historians  tell  us  that  glazed  roofing  tilee  have  been 
known  to  man  for  many  centuries— the  oldest  exam<ples  dating 
back  to  a  period  even  before  the  beginning  of  the  Chriatiaa  era- 
still  it  haa  been  within  only  comparatively  recent  years  that 
much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subject.  In  this  country,  it 
has  only  been  within  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  that  glazed 
tiles  have  been  made  in  any  quantity,  or  any  particular  attention 
pud  to  their  quality  from  an  ardiitectural  standpoint. 

There  are  in  use  to-day,  in  the  roofing  tile  industry,  both  the 
one  and  ti.e  two-fire  process  for  firing  glazed  wares.  In  the  one- 
fire  process  the  ware  must,  of  course,  "be  glazed  iu  the  green 
state,  and  the  slip  or  the  glaze,  as  the  ease  may  be,  must  mature 
at  the  vitrification  temperature  of  the  elay  used  for  the  tile.  In 
the  two-fire  process,  the  previously  fired  or  biscuited  ware  is 
glazed  and  re-fired  to  a  low  temperature  in  the  glost  burn. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  these  two  processes 
have  already  been  so  thoroughly  treated,'  that  any  further  dis- 
cussion here  will  be  unnecessary.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  glazed 
tiles  fired  by  either  process  should  be  fired  in  muffle  kilns,  in  the 
clean  atmosphere  of  a  gas  kiln,  or  else  thoroughly  protected  by 
blocks  from  soot  and  ash  where  coal  is  used  as  the  fuel. 

As  bright  glazes  are  very  seldom  used,  due  to  the  strong 
reflection  of  light  from  their  brilliant  surfaces,  the  glaze  needs 
of  roofing  tile  manufacturers  may  be  stated  as  follows:  For  the 
one-fire  process,  colored  slips,  dull  or  immature  glazes,  and  true 
mats  developing  at  about  cone  02,  taken  as  the  average  firing 
temperature  for  good  shale  roofing  tile  clays,  may  be  used.  For 
the  two-fire  process,  the  previously  fired  or  biscuited  ware  is 
true  mats  developing  at  cones  010  to  07,  may  be  used.  A  few 
good  bright  glazes  to  be  used  for  special  orders  or  special  pur- 
poses may  be  added  to  both  of  these  lists. 

This  present  investigation  was  outlined  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  suitable  slips  and  glazes  of  the  types  mentioned,  and 
which  would  fulfill  the  requirements  set  forth  above. 

>  lianuticturc  of  RooflriK  TKrg,  Bull.   11,  OMo  (StoloBital  Surfrg. 
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The  clay  used  for  the  trial  pieces  aspoa  which  the  slips  and 
glazes  were  tested  was  a  local  shale  of  fine  quality,  which  was 
Eorinerly  used  here  by  the  Ludowiei^eladon  Company,  This 
shale  ia  an  outcrop  of  the  great  body  of  Devonian  shale  of  the 
Cbemong  division,  which  stretches  across  the  southern  part  of 
New  York  State  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson  River.  It  is  of 
massive  structure  and  medium  hardness,  and  disintegrates  quite 
easily  upon  weathering.  Fhie  clay  was  ground  iu  a  dry  pan  and 
screened.  TTiat  used  for  the  trials  was  ground  to  pass  an  18 
mesh  sieve.  It  was  worked  up  into  a  plastic  mass,  20  percent  of 
water  heang  required,  then  thoroughly  wedged  and  the  trials 
pressed  by  hand  in  plaster  molds.  It  has  a  drying  shrinkage  of 
two  percent  and  a  Sre  shrinkage  of  five  peroent.  It  bums  to  a 
dense  body  at  cones  02  to  01  in  the  lalboratory  kilns. 
COLORED  SLIPS  AT  CONE  0> 

We  will  take  up  first  colored  slips  for  the  one-fire  process 
maturing  at  cone  02.  Orton  and  Worcester^  have  very  fully  dis- 
cussed the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  colored  slip  coatings. 
They  do  not  cost  any  more  than  glazes,  even  though  they  require 
larger  amounts  of  coloring  oxides,  because  the  base  siip  is  very 
inexpensive.  They  have  a  wide  heat  range:  they  are  free  from 
the  common  troubles  of  glazes  both  in  burning  and  upon  expos- 
ure to  atmosphere  conditions;  they  do  not  become  vitreous 
enough  to  stick  in  burning  so  the  tiles  can  be  allowed  to  touch 
each  other;  they  give  very  fine  soft  color  effects  and  reflect  even 
less  light  than  mat  glazes ;  and  finally,  they  can  be  made  practi- 
cally impervious  to  moisture  so  that  they  will  not  stain  and 
discolor  unduly. 

About  thirty  different  white  base  slips  of  various  composi- 
tions, taken  from  a  number  of  different  sources,  were  tested. 
These  were  applied  by  dipping  to  the  bone-dry  trial  pieces.  The 
most  vitreous,  and  in  all  respects  the  most  satusfactory  base  slip 
developed  was  composed  simply  of  95  percent  M  and  M  English 
ball  clay  and  5  percent  of  any  of  the  following  fluxes:  sodium 
carbonate,  sodium  chloride,  borax,  lead  carbonate,  flux  \o.  1  or 
flus  No.  2. 

■BuJlctlD  11,  Oeoto^leal  Surety  0/  Ohio. 
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FLUX  No.  1  FLUX  No.  X 

Common  salt   1  White  lead    3 

Sodium    carbonate    1  Sodium    carbonate    1 

White  lead    1 

They  all  worked  about  equally  well.  The  slip  composed  of 
95  percent  ball  elay  and  5  percent  NaCl  proved  to  be  entirely 
satisfactory,  fitting  the  body  perfectly  and  being  steel  hard  at 
cone  02.  It  was  also  practically  impervious,  and  was  the  slip 
selected  as  the  base  for  the  color  trials. 

A  very  pleasing  light  green  was  obtained  by  adding  10  per- 
cent of  chromium  oxide  to  the  base,  and  a  fine  dark  green  by 
adding  20  percent  of  this  oxide.  In  an  attempt  to  get  as  deep  a 
color  with  less  oxide,  several  stains  were  made  up.  One  contained 
20  percent  of  CrjO,,  and  when  10  percent  of  this  stain  was  added 
to  the  base  slip  it  gave  only  a  very  light  sage  green.  This  is  a 
very  pleasing  color,  however.  A  second  stain  was  made  contain- 
ing 50  percent  of  CriOj,  20  percent  of  the  stain  in  the  slip  gave 
as  dark  a  color  as  20  percent  of  Cr,©,  alone.  A  third  stain  con- 
taining 75  percent  of  CtjOj  gave  no  better  results  than  the  one 
containing  but  50  percent. 

Good  blues  were  produced,  ranging  from  light  to  dark,  by 
the  use  of  from  two  to  ten  percent  of  cobalt  oxide  in  the  base 
slip. 

A  pleasing  bluish  green  of  about  the  same  depth  of  color  as 
that  given  by  10  percent  CrjO,  was  obtained  by  adding  to  the 
base  slip  15  percent  of  lead  chromate  and  2  percent  of  cobalt 
oxide. 

Ten  percent  of  copper  oxide  seemed  to  have  no  coloring 
effect  in  the  slip. 

Twenty  percent  of  MnOj  gave  a  dark  chocolate  brown. 

A  mixture  of  20  percent  MnOj.  20  percent  CoO  and  10  per- 
cent CrjOj  added  to  the  slip  gave  a  very  dark  blue-blaek. 

A  few  other  colors  can  undoubtedly  be  developed,  and  many 
variations  of  color  and  tore  can  be  made  by  blends  of  those  al- 
ready cited.  It  may  be  said  in  general  in  regard  to  colored  slip 
coatings,  that  large  amounts  of  coloring  oxide  are  necessary  to 
give  even  medium  colors.  For  the  colors  available,  however,  the 
colored  slip  gives  a  very  delicate,  soft,  pleasing  color  effect. 
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DULL  GLAZES  AT  CONE  OS 

A  few  very  good,  immature  glazes  for  the  one-fire  process 
maturing  at  eoDe  02  were  developed,  but  the  type  of  glaze  did 
not  prove  reliable  at  this  heat,  being  too  easily  effected  by  alight 
variations  iii  the  temperature  of  the  kiln. 

HAT  GLAZES  AT  CONE  OB 
A  very  good  mat  glaze  having  a  heat  range  of  about  cone  04 
to  cone  1  was  developed  for  use  on  one-fire  tiles.     The  formula 
and  batch  of  the  white  base  glaze  is  as  follows : 

0.60  PbO     1 

0.25  CaO     lo.35  A1,0,    [    1.3  SiO, 

0.15  KjO     I 

BATCH 

White  lead    154.8 

Whiting   25.0 

Feldspar  B3,6 

Clay    51.6 

Clay  to  be  calcined  before  use  in  the  glaze. 
The  batches  of  five  very  good  colored  mats  for  the  same  heat 
range  are  as  follows  i^ 


DIU 

'^ 

.™ 

noLii 

."=! 

308.0 
60.0 
166.0 
0.0 
88.0 
0.0 
7.0 
20.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
4.0 
0.0 

129. 0 
20.0 
84.0 
12.0 
44.0 
18.0 
I.O 
3.0 
0,0 
0.0 
0,0 
0.0 
0,0 
0,0 
0.0 

308.0 
50,0 
186.0 
0.0 
88.0 
0.0 
1.0 
7,0 
IS.O 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

104.0 
34. B 
83.0 
6.2 
30.2 
23.4 
1.3 
0.0 
0.3 
0,7 
9,0 
4.8 
3.3 
0.0 
0.0 

Whiting 

Calcined   kaoHn    

Flint 

44.0 

Fe,0,    

0  0 

CuO    

CoO 

0.0 
0.0 

Florida  kaolJD  

Tin  oxide   

NiO 

0,0 
0.0 

?•  ot  Pnt.  C.  P.  Blntu 
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Taking  ilp  now  the  glazes  required  for  the  two-fire  process, 
which  must  be  used  at  cone  010  to  cone  07,  we  have  first: 

COLORED  SLIPS  AT  CONE  01(M>7 
By  adding  up  to  50  percent  of  white  lead  to  the  same  slipe 
used  at  eone  02  they  can  be  made  steel  hard  at  cones  010  to  07, 
DULL  GLAZES  AT  CONE  010-07 
A   very  successful  type  of  glaze  for  this  purpose  is  one 
which  is  du.l  from  immaturity.    To  develop  a  suitable  immature 
glaze  at  this  temperature,  a  series  was  made  up  as  follows : 
0.10  K,0{Na,0) 
0.50  Pt.0 
0.25  CaO 
0.15  BaO 
Series  B  3  percent  CrjO,  added. 


0.15-0.30  Al,0,    {     1.5-3.0  SiO, 


SiO. 

o.JOAl,0. 

0.M  A!,0, 

0.K0  A1,0. 

0.15  Al^.   ■ 

3.0 

Nos.  1 

Nos.  5 

Nos.  e 

Nos.  13 

2.5 

2 

6 

10 

14 

a.o 

3 

7 

11 

IS 

1.6 

4 

e 

13 

16 

This  series,  both  at  cone  010  and  at  cone  07,  gave  some  very 
fine  dull  green  glazes.  At  cone  07,  Numbers  1,  2,  5,  6  were  the 
best  and  at  eone  010,  Numbers  7,  8, 10,  11, 12,  ]4,  15  and  16  were 
all  good  vitreous,  dull  green  glazes.  Using  glaze  No.  11  aa  a 
base,  good  dull  colors  were  obtained  by  adding  3  percent  of 
CuO,  Na,Ui,Oj,  CoO  and  MnO,. 

MAT  GLAZES  AT  CONE  010-07 

For  this  type  of  glaze  at  cones  010  to  07  for  two-fire  tiles, 
one  series  was  tried.    It  Is  as  follows : 


0.80  PbO 

0. 

0. 


1.80  PbO     ) 

1.10  CaO     1 0.17-0.2 

1.10  K,0     I 


2  percent  of  CuO  added. 
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WO, 

O.tt  A1,0. 

0.10  A1,0, 

O.iJAl.0. 

1.4 
1.2 
1.0 

No.  1 
No.  a 
No.  3 

No.  4 
No,  5 
No.  S 

No.  7 
No.  8 
No.  9 

Number  1  and  Number  4  are  good  dark  green  mats  at  cone 
010,  or  a  little  lower.  Care  must  be  exercised  to  use  the  exact 
formula  of  the  feldspar  in  compounding  the  glaze,  in  order  to 
get  a  mat  surface.  Calcining  all  or  part  of  the  clay  is  also  de- 
sirable. 

BRIGHT   GLAZES 

Bright  clear  glazes  for  either  the  one  or  two-fire  process  of- 
fer no  difficulties,  the  ordinary  raw  lead  glazes  being  used. 

Dark  reddish  browns  and  blacks  are  easily  prodcced  by  ad- 
dition of  FCjOa  in  the  form  of  Albany  slip,  oxide  of  manganese 
and  onide  of  cobalt. 

Green  colors  cannot  be  satisfactorily  produced  in  these  lead 
glazes  by  the  use  of  copper  oxide,  except  at  very  low  cones,  and 
quite  large  amounts  of  chromium  oxide  must  be  used  to  get  a 
green  color  which  is  not  destroyed  by  the  red  body  color  under- 
neath. 

CONCLUSION 

Id  concluding  this  paper,  the  writers  wish  to  emphasize  a 
point  wliieh  has  been  brought  out  rather  clearly  in  our  study  of 
roofing  tile  glazes,  and  that  is,  that  while  slips  give  very  pleasing 
and  satisfactory  results  if  large  amounts  of  the  coloring  oxides 
are  used,  the  dull  glaze  or  mat  of  immaturity  is  a  most  promis- 
ing type  for  a  low  temperature  commercial  roofing  tile  glaze. 

DISCUSSION 

Mr.  Bleininger:  I  do  not  wish  to  criticise  the  paper,  but 
my  neighbor.  Miss  Parren,  has  raised  a  point  of  importance.  She 
says,  "Why  don't  you  standardize  your  colors?  It  would  be  bet- 
ter to  speak  of  a  neutral  brown  than  a  mouse' brown."  I  think 
that  we  should  hear  something  sibout  the  colors,  and  how  they  are 
standardized. 
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Mr.  E.  T.  Montgomery:  I  EhouM  be  glad  to  have  some 
information  on  the  subject.  The  common  name  is  perhaps 
mouse  eolor,  rather  than  mouse-brown. 

Miss  Farren:  In  teaching  our  students  at  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  we  are  trying  to  lead  them  to  use  a  better 
system  of  describing  color.  For  instance,  if  they  want  to  de- 
scribe a  color  that  is  made  of  red  and  brown,  they  say  red  brown 
or  brown  red,  according  to  which  color  predominates.  If  trying 
to  describe  a  eolor  with  considerably  more  red  than  brown  or 
vice  versa,  it  can  be  described  as  red  red-browD,  etc.  If  trying 
to  describe  a  color  neutralized  'by  its  complimentary  and  leaning 
more  toward  one  color  than  the  other,  they  would  say  neutra- 
lized one-fourth,  one-half  or  three- fourths,  as  the  case  might  be. 
It  may  be  neutralized  either  with  black  or  its  complimentary. 
We  are  opposed  to  their  using  expre-ssions  such  as  Nile  green,  or 
any  terms  -derived  from  Objects,  as  they  are  very  misleading  ed- 
ucationally. 
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EFFECT  OF  CONSISTENCY  AND  AMOUNT  OF  SAND 
ON  THE  PROPERTIES  OP  LIME  MORTARS 

BY   W,   E,   EULET 

It  ifi  generally  taken  for  granted,  when  making  test  speci- 
mens of  lime  mortar,  that  the  consistency  is  of  some  importance 
as  a  factor  in  influencing  the  results  obtained.  There  is  at  pres- 
ent no  method  in  general  use  fur  measuring  or  recording  the 
consistency.  Host  investigatore  merely  add  enough  water  so 
that  the  mortar  "looks  to  be  about  right,"  and  then  record  the 
percent  of  water  used.  But  the  properties  of  different  limes 
vary  so  widely,  that  unless  the  original  sample  of  lime  can  be 
exactly  duplicated,  the  figure  for  the  percent  of  water  will  be 
useless  for  anyone  who  tries  to  duplicate  results.  The  same  pro- 
portions of  lime  and  water  may  give  either  a  thin  or  a  thick 
paste,  depending  upon  the  quality  of  the  lime.  Some  investiga- 
tors have  assumed  that  comparable  results  can  be  obtained,  if 
the  same  proportions  of  lime  and  water  are  used  for  all  speci- 
mens. This  frequently  leads  to  the  production  of  mortars 
which  are  so  thick  or  so  thin  that  they  cannot  be  molded,  or  at 
any  rate  it  takes  no  account  of  variations  which  may  be  caused 
by  different  consistencies. 

It  ia  commonly  known  that  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
sand  in  a  lime  mortar  will  cause  a  diminution  of  the  strength. 
It  is  customary  to  use  three  parts  of  sand  to  one  of  lime  in  mak- 
ing test  specimens,  but  it  is  desirable  to  know  what  influence  a 
change  in  the  proportion  of  sand  will  have  on  the  final  results. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  information  required,  the  three  con- 
stituents, lime,  sand  and  water,  were  mixed  in  proportions  vary- 
ing by  intervals  of  five  percent.  The  consistency,  shrinkage,  de- 
crease of  weight,  and  crushing  strength  of  the  resulting  mortars 
were  measured. 

The  lime  used  was  a  dolomitic  hydrate  made  by  the  Kelly 
Island  Lime  and  Transport  Company.  This  was  mixed  thor- 
oughly by  hand  with  run-of-mine  Ottawa  sand,  after  which  the 
water  was  added,  and  again  mixed  by  hand. 
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First,  the  apparent  density  of  the  material  was  measured  by 
filliDg  a  vesBel  of  known  volume  and  weighing  it.  The  mortar 
was  merely  shaken  down  in  the  vessel— not  tamped— the  idea 
being  to  get  an  approximate  relation  between  the  percent  by 
weight,  as  used  in  the  laboratory,  and  the  percent  by  volume 
for  practical  use  on  the  job.  This  relation  is  shown  by  Figure  1. 
If  it  is  desired  to  express  the  proportions  of  the  constituents  as 
percent  of  water  based  on  the  lime,  and  as  parts  of  sand,  the 
diagram  in  Figure  2  wilt  give  the  desired  relation.  The  densities 
of  the  different  mortars  are  shown  in  Figure  3. 

To  measure  the  consistency,  three  different  instruments  were 
Dsed:  1.  Chapman's  instrument  which  was  described  in  the 
Proc.  of  the  Amer.  Soc.  for  TesH)ig  Materials,  1913.  This  con- 
sists of  a  cylindrical  mold  made  of  hard  rubber  and  split  along 
one  side  only.  The  mold,  mounted  on  a  glass  plate,  is  filled  with 
the  mortar,  and  is  then  raised  one-half  inch  off  the  table  and 
allowed  to  drop.  The  jar  causes  the  mortar  to  settle  in  the  mold, 
and  the  elasticity  of  the  rubber  permits  it  to  spread  open  where 
it  is  split.  The  results  obtained  are  given  in  Figure  4.  2.  The 
plunger  instrument  was  described  in  the  Transactiotts  of  the  iVo- 
tioTial  Lime  ^Manufacturers'  Association,  1911.  It  consists  of  a 
plunger,  which  is  immersed  in  the  mortar  and  then  pulled  out 
by  a  known  weight.  The  time  required  to  pull  the  plunger  out 
is  noted.  This  instrument  is  equipped  with  five  plungers  of  dif- 
ferent shapes:  solid  cylindrical,  hollow  cylindrical,  conical, 
wedge-shaped,  and  spherical.  The  results  obtained  by  using 
these  plungers  are  shown  in  Figures  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  respec- 
tively. (3).  The  Clark  viscosimeter,  described  in  the  Trans. 
Amer.  Cer.  'Soc,  1913,  consists  of  a  hollow  metal  cylinder  which 
is  immersed  in  the  mortar  and  then  rotated  at  a  constant  speed. 
The  power  required  to  turn  the  cylinder  is  applied  by  means  ol 
an  electro- magnet,  and  is  therefore  a  function  of  the  curren 
used  to  excite  the  magnet.  This  current  is  recorded  as  a  meas- 
ure of  the  consistency.  The  cylinder  may  be  replaced  by  8  pad- 
Hie  carrying  two  square  blades  set  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rota. 
tion.  The  results  obtained  by  this  instrument  are  shown  in  Fig- 
ures 10  and  11. 
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The  mortars  were  finally  molded  into  two-inch  cubes,  which 
were  permitted  to  harden  in  the  air  for  60  days,  when  they  were 
measured  and  weighed,  and  their  crushing  strength  was  deter- 
mined.   This  data  is  given  in  Figures  12,  13  and  14. 

To  show  the  use  of  the  above  curves,  let  us  take  a  concrete 
example:  A  dolomitic  hydrate  will  generally  make  a  good  mor- 
tar when  mixed  with  its  own  weight  of  water  and  three  parts  of 
sand.  The  composition  of  such  a  mortar  is  shown  by  Figure  2 
to  be  20  percent  lime  20  percent  water  and  60  percent  sand  by 
weight;  or,  from  Figure  1,  40  percent  lime,  20  percent  water, 
and  40  percent  sand  by  volume  (opproximately).  It  will  have 
an  apparent  density  of  between  1.9  and  2.0,  Figure  3.  When 
tested  by  Chapman's  instrument,  the  rubber  cylinder  will  spread 
about  15/16  in.,  Figure  4.  In  ihe  plunger  instrument,  about 
7/10  of  a  second  will  be  required  to  pull  out  either  the  solid  or 
the  hollow  cylindrical  plungers,  while  the  conical,  wedge-shaped, 
or  spherical  will  be  useless.  The  consistency  cannot  be  measured 
by  the  Clark  instrument  when  either  the  cylinder  or  the  paddle 
is  used.  A  two-inch  cube  of  the  mortar,  when  60  days  old,  will 
show  a  contraction  of  5  percent  of  its  original  volume,  a  loss  of 
about  13  percent  of  its  original  weight,  and  a  crushing  strength 
of  200  pounds  per  square  inch. 

A  study  of  these  curves  will  bring  out  the  following  points 
which  are  worthy  of  note :  1,  In  ord'er  that  a  mortar  may  have 
such  a  consistency  that  it  can  be  used,  its  composition  may  be 
varied  only  within  certain  limits,  but  these  limits  are  much 
wider  than  they  are  generally  supposed  to  be.  2.  A  variation 
in  the  proportion  of  water  in  a  mortar  has  a  much  greater  in- 
fluence on  its  properties  than  a  similar  variation  in  the  propor- 
tion of  sand.  3.  Aa  a  means  of  measuring  the  consistency, 
Chapman's  instrument  gave  excellent  results.  It  covers  the  field 
completely,  and  is  sensitive  to  small  changes  of  composition. 
The  solid  or  hollow  cylindrical  plunger  is  also  quite  sensitive. 
Its  field  is  more  limited,  but  contains  most  of  the  mortars  com- 
monly used  in  practice.  The  conical,  wedge-shaped,  and  spheri- 
cal plungers  are  useless.  The  Clark  instrument  is  valuable  on 
account  of  its  extreme  sensitiveness,  when  measuring  'the  con- 
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sistncy  of  a  lime  paste,  but  is  useless  for  mortars.  4.  Any  var- 
iation in  the  composition  of  a  mortar  has  a  decided  influenee 
upon  its  properties.  This  may  be  emphasized  by  the  actual  re- 
sults, as  shown  in  Table  I. 


rnoiKT 

fmcrar 

cBu^Hixa  .T.naTa 

UHl 

VITU 

UDD 

20 

20 

60 

5 

200 

S5 

15 

SO 

+  .1 

140 

2S 

30 

5S 

3 

213 

16 

25 

60 

12 

65 

SO 

2S 

55 

11 

103 

15 

20    . 

85 

7 

105 

20 

15 

65 

0 

205 

The  eonaisteney  is  evidently  a  very  important  factor  which 
must  not  be  neglected  when  measuring  or  comparing  the  proper- 
ties of  lime  mortars.  In  fact,  a  comparison  of  the  curves  in 
Figures  4  and  14  indicates  that  the  strength  of  a  mortar  is  in- 
fluenced more  by  its  consistency  than  by  its  composition. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SOLUBLE  SALTS  IN  A  CLAY 
UPON  THE  BEHAVIOR  OF  A  SLIP  AND  GLAZE.' 

BY  MERLE  A.  COATS.  ALFRED,  N.  Y. 

The  elaye  used  in  this  investigation  were  terra-ootta  clays 
from  New  Jersey,  the  serial  numbers  being  405  to  408  inclusive. 
These  claya  were  first  tested'  for  soluble  salts  in  the  following 
manner:  Each  of  the  clays  was  agitated  in  a  dilute  NaOH  solu- 
iion  in  order  to  break  up  the  particles  of  elay  and  to  liberate  the 
soluble  Baits.  After  settling,  the  clear  liquid  was  tested  for  the 
soluble  salts  contained. 

The  following  method  was  also  used.  A  known  weight  of  the 
clay  was  placed  in  a  beaker,  and  a  small  amount  of  distilled  water 
added.  This  was  boiled  for  about  two  hours,  keeping  the  amount 
of  water  constant  by  addition.  The  liquid  was  then  filtered,  evap- 
orated to  dryness  and  the  residue  weighed.  This  residue  repre- 
sents the  salts  from  the  elay,  It  was  found  that  with  the  same 
clays,  the  amount  of  soluble  salts  liberated  by  t*e  alkaline  solu- 
tion was  greater  than  obtained  with  the  distilled  water,  showing 
that  the  clay  was  more  thoroughly  broken  up  by  the  first  method 
of  treatment.    The  results  of  the  determinations  were : 


TABLE   1 

„uiS,K 

JIMOUST     OF    SOlPltB 

CHLORIBM 

40S 
406 
407 
40B 

Free   from   sulphates 

Free    from    sulphates 

.356  percent 

Present 

CI  present 

.74  percent 

Free  from  chlorine 

Free   from   chlorine 

Clays  Nos.  406  and  407  were  selected  for  the  body,  as  one  of 
these  was  free  from  sulphates  and  the  other  was  free  from  chlor- 
ides. The  grog  was  passed  through  screens  10  and  30,  saving 
what  passed  through  the  10  and  not  the  30.    The  test  pieces  were 
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small  tile,  about  2  in.  by  3  in,  by  Yi  inch.     The  result  of  the 
body  test  is  shown  in  the  table: 


'iS 

FMCWIT 

PMCBMT 

= 

.CTIOX     IK     Fl»     »    COM.    e 

,o. 

COL« 

SHmmuiK 

1 

2 

406 

407 

75 
75 

29 
35 

Short 
Good 

Cream 
Cream 

12.5  percent 
3.8   percent 

Body  No.  1  had  too  much  shrinkage  to  be  good,  so  body  No. 
2  wa.s  seleoted  for  the  tests. 

The  underolips  tested  were  as  follows: 

UNDERSLIP   No.  2 

English  china    clay    50 

English  ball  clay    50 


,.130 


UNCEftSLIP   No.   1 

Engliah  china  clay  25 

English   ball   clay    6 

Flin*    20  Fliii 

Cornwall  stone   45  Spai 

German  ball   clay    8 

Sodium    carbonate    1 

No.  1  came  out  a  good  white,  at  eone  6,  while  No.  2  was  a 
cream  color.    Both  covered  well  and  were  mature  at  that  fire. 

The  following  are  the  formulte  and  the  batch  weights  of  the 
fonr  corner  glazes  of  the  glaze  series  used : 

Number  1      K^O  0.16  1 


CaO  0.40 
BaO  0.35 
ZnO  0.09 

Number  2  K,0  0.16 
CaO  0.40 
BaO  0.35 
ZnO  0.09 

Number  3  K,0  0.16 
CaO  0.40 
BaO  0.35 
ZnO  0.09 

Number  4  K^O  0.16 
CaO  0.40 
BaO  0.35 
ZnO  0.09 


AIA  0.25     :     SiOj  2.5 


A1,0.,  0.25     :      SiO,  2.9 


A1,0,  0..35     :      SiO,  2.5 


ALO,  0.35     :      SiO,  2.9 
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BATCH    WEIGHTS 


No.   1 

No,    1 

„.. 

«... 

B9 
40 
69 
7 
23 
SB 

B9 

40 
69 

23 
113 

89 
40 
69 
T 
49 
76 

Whiting 

Barium  carbonate  . . 

Zinc   oxide    

Kaolin   . 

69 

7 

Flint    

100 

Glaze  No.  1  came  out  a  good  mat  in  a  preliminary  burn,  and 
wsiS  selected  as  the  glaze  to  be  used  for  the  rest  of  the  work,  but 
later  it  proved  to  be  more  of  an  enamel  and  was  not  dependable 
as  a  m»t  glaze  under  the  conditions  of  these  tests. 

It  was  found  that  the  grog  contained  CaSO,.  amounting  to 
.05  per  cent. 

Enough  clay  and  grog  were  weighed  up  to  make  the  test 


TABLE 

Ill 

""    '"^u 

■MT 

.... 

.„.,..„. 

.„..,. 

A                 0 

0 

Normal 

Glaze  covered  well 
and  did  not  shiver 

B                  0 

4 

Normal 

Glaze  crawled 

C                  0 

5 

Normal 

Glaze  shivered    and 

■    crawled 

D                 1 

0 

Normal 

Glaze  shivered   and 

crawled 

E                  1 

S 

Normal 

Glaze  shivered   and 

crawled 

F                  2 

« 

Normal 

Glaze  jhivered  and 
crawled 

G                      2 

6 

Normal 

Glaze  shivered  and 
crawled 

H                      3 

0 

Normal 

Glaze  shivered  and 
crawled 

T                       3 

5 

Normal 

Glaze  shivered  and 
crawled 

J                        4 

0 

Normal 

Glaze  shivered   and 

crawled 

K                      5 

0 

Normal 

Glaze  shivered   and 

crawled 
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pieces,  and  for  the  test  marked  "A"  enough  barium  carbonate 
was  added  to  neutralize  the  sulphate  preseat.  Test  "B"  con- 
tained only  tlie  sulphate  already  present  in  the  body,  but  unaeu- 
tralized.  In  the  rest  of  the  tests,  CaSO,  was  added  to  the  body 
in  increasing  percentas^es.  The  series  is  tabulated  as  follows  to- 
gether with  the  results  obtained  from  this  series  using  body  No. 
2,  anderslip  No.  1  and  slaze  No.  1. 

Although  the  glaze  on  all  of  the  trials  from  the  .5  percent 
content  of  CaSO^  up  to  the  5  percent  content  shivered,  it  was 
incipient  in  all  cases,  and  it  did  not  increase  with  the  increase 
of  the  sulphate.  All  of  the  g!azes  except  on  the  first  test  piece 
"A"  crawled  very  badly.  This  was  due  to  the  lack  of  bond  be- 
tween the  body  and  the  glaze  caused  by  the  coating  of  the  soluble 
salt  tha.t  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  piece  in  drying.  All  of  the 
test  pieces  showed  peeling  when  tbe  glaze  was  first  applied. 
There  would  be  formed  small  cracks  which  did  not  heaJ  over  when 
the  trial  was  burned.  This  was  obviated  somewhat  by  a  careful 
application  of  the  glaze. 

The  next  series  contained  common  salt,  NaCl.  It  was  added 
to  the  body  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  previous  case,  the  same 
body  being  used  with  the  same  glaze  and  undemlip.  The  results 
are  ^lown  as  follows : 


TABLE 

IV 

«.„ 

N.n      FRUBKt 

CO., 

.H..^„ 

»,.« 

A' 

O.S 

e 

Normal 

Glaze  did  not  shiv- 
er   but    craieJ 
slightly     and 
crawled 

B' 

1.0 

6 

Normal 

Shivered   &  crawled 

C 

l.S 

6 

Normal 

Shivered   Scrawled 

D' 

2.0 

6 

Swelled 

See   note 

E' 

2.5 

6 

Swelled 

See  note 

F' 

3.0 

e 

Swelled 

See  note 

G' 

3.5 

6 

Swelled 

See   note 

H' 

4.0 

6 

Swelled 

See  note 

I' 

5.0     . 

6 

Swelled 

See  note 
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Id  another  series,  the  coating  of  salt  which  had  formed  on 
the  surface  in  drying  was  removed.  When  these  were  burned  the 
only  effect  noticed  was  that  the  ^aze  covered  the  test  pieces 
better. 

In  the  rest  of  the  series  the  glaze  used  was  a  mat  which  had 
been  developed  in  another  experiment  The  formula  and  the 
hatch  weights  are  as  follows : 


FORMULA  GLAZE  No.  4S 


CaO  0.40  "1 

BaO  0.35 

ZnO  0.09 

K,0  0.16 


AljO,  0.31 


BATCH    WEIGHTS 

Whiting    40.0 

Barium   carbonate    69.0 

Zinc   oxide    7.0 

Kaolin     39.0 

Spar    89.0 

Flint    38.0 

Dextrine    1.5 

In  the  next  series  magnesium  sulphate  was  added  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  previous  teste.  The  glaze  used  was  No.  42 
and  the  underslip  tiie  same  as  before.  The  MgSOf  did  not  cause 
shivering.    The  results  are  as  follows: 


"*"»          MgSO, 

p".''^..T 

CO.. 

.,,.,«,«„ 

^..« 

A"                0 

6 

Normal 

No  shivering 

B-                1 

Normal 

No  shivering 

c-            1 

Normal 

No   shivering 

D"                2 

Normal 

No  shivering 

E"                    3 

Normal 

No  shivering 

F"                    3 

Normal 

No  shivering 

G-                  3 

Normal 

No   shivering 

H"                    4 

Normal 

No  shivering 

I"                     4 

Normal 

No  shivering 
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In  the  next  series  which  contains  OaCI,,  the  glaze  and  the 
underslip  were  applied  to  the  leather  hard  body.  The  results  are 
ae  follows: 


-«. 

"^.™r 

.... 

,H„.«^. 

....... 

A'" 

O.B 

6 

Normal 

Shivered  slightly 

B'" 

1.0 

6 

Normal 

No  shivering 

C" 

1.5 

6 

Normal 

Shivered  slightly 

D'" 

2.0 

6 

Normal 

Shivered   slightly 

E'" 

2.S 

6 

Normal 

Shivered   slightly 

F'" 

3.0 

e 

Normal 

Shivered   slightly 

G'" 

3.5 

6 

Normal 

Shivered  slightly 

H'" 

4.0 

6 

Normal 

Shivered  badly 

I'" 

5.0 

6 

Normal 

Shivered  badly  and 
crawled 

The  next  series  contained  ferrous  sulphate.    The  same  glaze 
and  uoderslip  were  used  giving  the  following  results : 


TABt.E   VII 


-«. 

MBCSJTT 

„.. 

.„.,.„., 

.«.,.r. 

A-- 

0.5 

6 

Normal 

Shivered 

B"' 

1.0 

6 

Normal 

Shivered 

C" 

1,5 

6 

Normal 

Shivered 

D"" 

2.0 

6 

Normal 

Shivered 

E" 

2.5 

6 

Normal 

Shivered 

F-- 

3.0 

6 

Normal 

Shivered 

G" 

.=1.5 

6 

Normal 

Shivered 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  addition  of  a  soluble  salt  to  a  terra-eotta  body  will 
cause  the  glaze  to  shiver,  hence,  the  presence  of  a  soluble  salt  in 
a  clay  that  is  used  for  terra-cotta,  is  one  source  of  the  phenome- 
non of  shivering. 

2.  The  amount  of  salt  that  is  present  in  a  clay  does  not  af- 
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feot.  the  (legree  of  the  shivering,  as  a  small  aniouDt  will  cause  it, 
and  a  larger  amount  does  not  seem  t«  make  it  more  serious.  . 

3.  The  addition  of  a  "fixer"  as  barium  carbcHiate,  will 
elimiuate  the  trouble. 

i.  Applying  the  glaze  to  the  leather  hard  body  will  not 
prevent  the  glaze  from  shivering. 

All  of  the  metiiods  that  were  employed  in  these  experiments 
were  be  near  like  the  factory  methods  as  it  is  possible  to  get  ex- 
perimentally. The  fire  in  all  cases  was  for  72  hours  to  cone  6 
with  an  equal  length  of  time  for  oooling.  The  glazes  and  the 
underslip  were  sprayed  on.  The  bodies  were  mixed  by  hand  and 
were  hand  moulded  in  plaster  moulds. 
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TERRA  COTTA  BODIES,  SLIPS,  AND  GLAZES.' 

BY   GORDON   D.   PHILLIPS,  ALFRED,   N.    T. 

The  object  of  this  series  of  eiperimente  was  to  produce  a 
satisfactory  combination  of  body,  slip  and  ^laze  to  mature  at 
cone  6-7  for  arcliitectural  terra-cotta,  and  to  study  such  points  of 
interest  as  might  come  up  in  the  course  of  such  an  investigation. 
Accordingly  the  work  was  outlined  to  secure:  first,  ei  satisfactory 
body  as  nearly  as  oould  be  determined  from  the  body  itself  with- 
out the  application  of  slip  or  glaze:  next,  a  good  white  slip  to  fit 
the  body ;  and  lastly,  a  suitable  glaze  to  cover  this  slip  so  that 
ultimately  the  whole  should  enter  into  a  perfect  union  which 
would  not  admit  of  peeling  or  scaling  either  before  or  after  ex- 
posure to  climatic  conditions. 

Plaster  molds  for  trial  blocks  2^4  in-  by  4  in.  by  %  in.  were 
made,  and  these  same  molds  were  used  throughout  the  experi- 
ments. All  bodies  were  made  up  by  grinding  the  clays  to  pass 
through  a  12  mesh  sieve,  mixing  with  the  clay  in  the  dry  state 
the  various  other  ingredients,  putting  the  whole  into  a  soak  pit 
for  24  hours,  and  then  pugging  the  mix  by  hand  on  a  plaster 
slab.  Prom  the  prepared  body  mis,  the  trials  were  made  up  by 
"pressing"  in  the  plaster  molds,  removing  it  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  then,  tooling  the  faces  down  to  a  finished  surface. 

After  a  considerable  number  of  preliminary  trials  with  dif- 
ferent body  mixtures,  the  following  body  mis  was  decided  upon : 

Perrine's   stoneware  clay"    79.5 

Grog   (12-45   mesh)    20.0 

BaCO.   00.5 

The  slip  ooating  selected  had  the  following  composition : 

China  clay  (M.  G.  R.  No.  1) 25.0 

Ball  clay  (Tenn.  No.  1).. 6.0 

Cornwall   stone    45.0 

German  ball  clay  6.0 

Flint    20.0 

Sodium   carbonate    ,-  ^  ■  ■   I.O 

103.0 

fe«miM  .ndiT  ttr  difcllon  of  PtofMsor  "charlei  F.  Binns. 

'  A   N™  Jint)  rUy  from   H.  C.  Pcrrinc  iind  Son*.  South  Amboy. 
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This  slip  was  made  up  by  grinding  all  save  the  sodium  car- 
bonate in  a  ball  mill  for  two  hours,  lawning  tbrougti  a  120  mesh 
lawn,  allowing  to  settle  as  much  as  possible,  drawing  off  tlie  sur- 
plus water,  and  then  stirring  in  the  sodium  caVbonate  to  thin  the 
slip.  The  slip  was  sprayed  upon  several  of  the  dry  body  trials, 
and  these  were  burned  to  oone  6  in  the  usual  laboratory  bum  of 
24  hours  with  rapid  cooling.  All  tiiese  trials  came  out  very  satis- 
factorily. They  were  a  good  white  and  practically  vitrified. 
There  was  no  crazing,  shivering  or  crawling,  and  the  union  be- 
tween the  slip  and  the  body  could  scarcely  have  been  improved 
upon. 

Having  developed  a  satisfactory  slip  the  next  propositJon 
was  to  develop  a  good  mat  and  a  good,  bright  terra-cotta  gla^e 
to  cover  it.    Using  the  R.O.  content 

K,0  0.16' 

CaO  0.40 

BaO  0.35  " 

ZnO  0.09 
an  extensive  series  was  made  up,  covering  all  the  probable  area 
of  varying  alumina  and  silica.     This  series  was  burned  fifty 
hours  to  cone  6  and  then  cooled  slowly. 

These  glazes  were  made  up  by  grinding  A,  B,  C,  D,  No.  1 
and  No.  31  lAwning  through  a  120  mefph  lawn,  drying  them  and 
then  blending.  The  reason  for  placing  A  and  C  in  the  position 
in  which  they  are,  instead  of  at  the  extreme  top,  was  that  if  C 
were  placed  at  the  top  the  necessary  amount  of  clay  would  raise 
the  silica  content  too  high. 


TABLE    II— B 

ATCH    W 

EIGHTS 

».., 

* 

. 

« 

" 

Spar  

113.12 

113.12 

113.12 

113.12 

113.12 

113.12 

Whiting    .... 

40.00 

40.00 

40.00 

40.00 

40.00 

40.00 

BaCO. 

68.95 

68.95 

88,95 

68.95 

68.95 

68.95 

ZnO    

7.29 

7.29 

7.2B 

7.29 

7.29 

7.29 

Clay   

0.52 

21.16 

0.52 

0.52 

52.12 

52.12 

Flint    

13.96 

3.80 

24.96 

144.96 

0.96 

120.96 

242.84 

254.12 

254.84 

374.84 

283.44 

402.44 
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The  materials  from  whidi  all  the  glazes  were  made  up  were 
Eureka  spar  having  tte  formula;  K,0,  1.3  AljO,,  8.0SiO„  whit- 
ing, precipitated  barium  carbooate,  ziuc  oxide,  Florida  kaolin 
and  Eureka  flint. 

I'^e  method  of  applying  all  glazes  was  by  spraying.  First 
the  slip  was  sprayed  upon  tJie  dry  body,  then  directly  upon  this 
the  glaze  until  a  water  gloss  began  to  appear.  As  soon  as  this 
disappeared  another  coat  of  glaze  was  applied,  and  this  alterna- 
tion continued  until  the  glaze  coat  was  thick  enough. 

This  series  gave  good  results.  Area  1,  4,  31,  34  sfaowed  mat 
tendencies  but  all  crazed,  the  crazing  decreasing  with  the  increase 
of  silica  and-  alumina.  Area  41,  43,  61,  70,  78  and  85  showed 
promi.sing  mats,  with  42  being  very  good.  The  remainder  of 
the  series  varied  through  poor  mats  and  immature  bright  glaz- 
es to  a  splendid  bright  glaze  in  No.  90.  Number  42  as  a  mat 
and  No.  90  as  a  bright  glaze  were  the  two  best  glazes  of  the  ser- 
ies. As  further  proof  of  the  advisability  of  using  No.  42,  an- 
other series  was  m'ade  up,  covering  part  of  the  upper  area  omitted 
before.  This  was  burned  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  pre- 
vious series.  As  No.  42  had  shown  a  little  tendency  to  flow  and 
for  fear  that  the  zine  content  was  too  high  for  stable  color  work, 
the  RO  was  changed  as  follows ; 

K,0  0.16- 

CaO  0.44 

BaO  0.35 

ZnO  0.05 
The  following  area  was  covered: 


TABLE  III 

.■\!,0, 

.31 

.33 

.35 

.37 

.3B 

.41 

SiO,  1.7  .... 

SiO,  1.9  .... 

SiO,  8.1  .... 

SiO,  3.3  .... 

No.l 

No.  3 
No.  3 
No.  4 

No.  5 
No.  6 
No.  7 
No.  8 

No.  9 
No.  10 

No.  11 
No.  12 

No.  13 

No.  U 
No.  15 
No.  16 

No.  17 
No.  18 
No.  19 
No.  30 

No.  21 
No.  28 

No.  23 
No.  34 
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TABLE    IV— BATCH    WEIGHTS 


No.   1 

».. 

Xo.   « 

No.  It. 

Spar    

113.12 
44.00 
08.95 
4.05 
26.32 
12.96 

269.40 

113.13 
44.00 
6B.95 
4.05 
26.32 
46.06 

305.40 

113.12 
44.00 
68.93 

4.05 
52,12 

0.96 

383.20 

113.12 

ZnO    

4.09 

Flint    

36.96 
310.20 

BaO  0.35  1 

K,0  0.16 

CaO  0.44 

ZnO  0.05  J 

From  this  series  the  desired  resalte  were  obtained.  All  were 
mats,  but  the  area  No.  1,  No,  4,  No.  7,  No.  6,  No.  9  were  slightly 
crazed.  Nnmljers  10  and  14  were  beautiful,  soft,  silky,  white 
mats,  14  being  slightly  smoother  than  10.  Accordingly  this 
glaze,  No.  14,  was  selected  for  color  work. 

It  has  the  formula: 


A1,0,  0.37     :     SiO,  1.9 


Oxygen  ratio  1.8 

BATCH    WEIGHTS 

spar  113 .  12 

Whiting    44.00 

BaCO.  68.95 

ZnO 4.05 

Clay   41.80 

Flint    17.76 

It  was  found  that  .5  perceut  of  dextrine  was  necfssary  to 
make  these  glazes  adhere  well,  bm  it  was  later  determined  that 
by  replacing  20  percent  of  Florida  clay  with  Tennessee  ball  clay 
equally  good  results  could  be  obtained  without  the  use  of  dex- 
trine. 

The  next  step  was  to  make  up  a  number  of  stains  as  follows : 
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DARK    BROWN.    No.    1,    CONE    1 

Ferric    oxide    80.0 

Chromic  oxide   76.3 

Alumina    306.0 

LIGHT   BROWN,    No.- 2,   CONE   1 

Ferric  oxide   160.0 

Chromic   oxide    152.0 

Alumina    204.0 

Zinc   oxide    648.0 

RED   BROWN,    NO.   3.   CONE   1 

Ferric  oxide    160.0 

Chromic   oxide 152.0 

Zinc   oxide   389.0 

,   CONE   7 


DARK    GREEN, 

Chromic   oxide    27.0 

Cobalt  oxide  5.0 

Cornwall  stone   15.0 

Zinc    oxide    88.0 

LIGHT   GREEN,    NO.  5,   CONE   4 

Chromic   oxide    IB. 5 

Niter    24 . 7 

Flint     20.0 

Whiting   20,0 

Fluorspar   12.0 

Calcium   chloride    12.0 

DARK    BLUE,    No.   6.   CONE   7 

Co4>a1t  oxide    80.0 

Alumina   102.0 

LIGHT   BLUE,    No.   7,   CONE   7 

Cobalt  oxide    80 . 0 

Alumina 304 . 0 

Zinc   oxide    81.0 

RED,    No.   8,   CONE   4 

Barium  chromate   5 

Red  lead    4 

Whiting    97 

Niier    ^ 1 

Tin   oxide    167 

Flint    67 

Boric    acid     

PINK,    No.    B,   CONE   4 

Whiting    300 

Tin   oxide    149 

Flint    60 

Lead  chromate    6 

PURPLE    BLACK,    No.    10 

Cobalt   oxide    10 

Manganese  dioxide    90 

BLUE  SLATE,   No.  11,   CONE  7 

Cohalt   oxide    80. 

Manganese  dioxide    160. 

Alumina    250 . 
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Id  all  eases  the  insoluble  materiaJs  were  intimately  ground 
in  a  ball  mill,  and  then  the  soluble  salta  of  the  batch  in  solution 
poured  over  the  mix,  and  the  whole  evaporated  to  dryness.  .Tbitf 
mix  was  then  calcined  to  the  cone  indicated,  reground  very  fine- 
ly, and  then  carefully  washed  free  from  sulphates  and  dried. 

Trials  were  made  up  with  varying  portions  of  each  stain  to 
determine  how  much  of  each  stain  was  necessary  to  obtain  proper 
color  in  the  glaze. 

TABLE   V 


1  S  perceni 

2  3-1  perceni 

3  5.  percenf 

4  4  percent 

9  9  perceni 

6  3  percent 

7  3  perceni 

8  7  percent 

10  2  percent 

tl  3  percent 


The  colored  mate,  more  especially  the  blues,  showed  decided 
eryRtallization  almost  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

After  this,  another  nwi-e  extended  series  was  made  up  using 
the  stains  in  combinations  basing  the  amounts  of  each  upon  the 
results  of  the  first  cfdored  series. 


S  percent,  No.  1  Brown 

=  E:;S;SS:2  ( R'"-"'-" 

«S"S!!2:;} O'-y-^'" 

3  p.rctm.  No.  I  I  Gremish  brown 

3  percent,  No.  S  I 

3  percent.  No.  1  )  c,  , 

1  percent.  No.  6  (  ^"* 

3  percent.  No.  1  1  ci,>. 

1  percent.  No.  7  I  """ 

3  percent.  No.  1  1  j  j 

4  percent,  No.  8  ( 

4  percent.  No.  3  Yellow-brown 
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3  percent, 
2  percent. 

2  percent, 

3  percent. 
2  percent, 

1  percent, 

2  percent, 
5  percent, 

2  percent! 

3  percent,'  1 
3  percent,  ] 

1  percent.' 

3  percent, 

4  percent, 

5  percent. 

3  percent, 

2  percent, 
1  percent, 
a  percent. 

4  percent. 

5  percent, 

3  percent. 

3  percent, 

4  percent. 

3  percent. 

4  percent, 
7  percent. 

4  percent. 

7  percent, 

5  percent, 
10  percent. 
15  percent, 

3  percent. 


No.  2. 
No.  7 
No.  2. 


..Gray  slate 

Brown 

..Blue-gray 

Red 


No.  3    Red-brown 

S;:J    I Gray  ■!«. 


■  ^    } Dark  green 

■  g    } Mottled  green  and  red 

.  4  Dark  blue-Rreen 

■  *    \  Cool  green 


..Dirty  hlue-green 


No.  5   Light  yellow-green 

JJ^-  5    j sj,ft  green 

Mottled  green  and  red 


No.  5    ) 

No.  8    ( 

No,  6  Deep  bliie 

No.  7    Blue 


} Light  blu. 


No.  e    ( 

No.  9    1 

No.  9     

Seger    Pink    

Tin  oxide    While 

Tin  oxide   Pure  white 


..Light  blue 

Red 

. , .  Red-pink 

Pink 

,  .Red-pink 


ixide 


No.     1  Soft  light  brown 

No.  11    Blue  slate 
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5  percent,  Ka.  11    Blue  slaie 

3  percent,  Copper  oxide    Light  green 

5  percent,  Nickel   oxide    Soft   purple 

1  percent.  Cobalt  oxide    Bright  blue 

2  percent,  Manganese  dioxide    Purple-pink 

3  ptrcent,  Seger    Pink    Purple-pink 

4  percent.  Antimony   oxide    Dirty   white 

3  percent.  Uranium   oxide    Light   yellow 

6  percent.  Uranium    oxide     Yellow 

3  percent,  Ferric   oxide    Yellow 

3  percent.  No.  7    Light  blue 

1  percent.  No.  7    Very  light  blue 

2  percent.  No.  6    Dark  blue 

1  percent.   No.  6    Light  blue 

1.  percent,  No.  10    Light  purple-blue 

8  percent.  No,  10    Dark  blue 

2  percent.  Chromic  oxide    Yellowish   green 

Thus  the  purpose  of  the  experiment  had  been  accomplished. 
The  desired  combiination  of  body,  slip  and  glaze  had  been  ob- 
tained, both  in  bright  and  mat  effects  and  in  a  lar^  number  of 
colors.  Below  are  summarized  the  body  and  slip  batches,  and  the 
formula  and  batches  for  the  bright  white  and  mat  white  (;IazeG. 
Any  colors  may  be  obtained  in  either  glaze  by  using  the  proper 
stains  as  shown  above. 
Body  mix: 

Perrine's  stoneware  clay    79.5 

Grog  (18-48  mesh)    SO.O 

Barium    carbonate    00.5 

100.0 
Slip  mix: 

China  clay  (M.  G.  R.  No.  1) 35.0 

Tenn.  ball  clay,  No.  1 6.0 

Cornwall    Stone    45.0 

German  ball  clay   6.0 

Flint     20.0 

Sodium   carbonate    1.0 

103.0 
BRIGHT  WHITE  GLAZE 

K,0  0.16  ] 
OaO  0.44 
BaO  0.35 
ZnO  0.09 

Oxygen  ratio  3,7 
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BATCH    WEIGHTS 

Spar    113.1 

Whiiing    40.0 

Barium   carbonate    68.9 

Zinc   oxide    7.2 

Florida  clay    41.7 

Tenn.  ball   clay    10.4 

Flint     iao.9 


MAT  WHITE  GLAZE 


K,0  0.16 
CaO  0.44 
BaO  0.35 
ZnO  0.05 


Oxygen  ratio  1.8 


BATCH    WEIGHTS 

Spar    113 

Whiting    0 

Barium    carbonate    68. 

Florida   clay    '. '. '. 33 

Tenn.  ball   clay    8. 

Flint    17.7 


40 


289.68 
This  combination  should  be  burned  to  cone  6  in  a  50  hour 
bum,  with  alow  cooling,  to  obtain  the  results  tabulated  above. 
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ON    THE   BURNING   OF   ROUGH    TEXTURE   SHALE 
BRICK 

BY  WALTER  A.  HULI. 

The  advent  of  the  extensive  use  of  rough  texture  face  brick 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  oall  for  colors  which  were  not  in 
generaL  use  in  earlier  years.  Formerly,  most  brick  of  colors 
other  than  red,  were  made  from  the  various  grades  of  plastic 
fire  clay.  In  rough  texture  brick,  a  great  variety  of  oolors  is 
produced  from  shale.  Some  of  these  colors  are  good  by  them- 
selves; some  are  good  when  combined  with  other  oolors ;  and 
there  are  those  which  are  not  particularly  good,  cither  by  them- 
selves or  in  combinations.  It  is  one  of  the  problems  of  every 
builder,  architect,  dealer  and  brick  marker  to  make  the  most  of 
t^ese  colors.  It  is  one  of  the  face-brick  maker's  most  important; 
tasks  to  produce  bridt  of  desirable  colors,  to  make  the  different 
colors  in  quantities  sruitable  to  the  demand  of  his  market  without 
an  excess  of  any  of  them,  and  to  reproduce  his  oolors  at  will 
kiln  after  kiln. 

This  matter  is  put  up  to  the  burner  in  various  ways.  He 
may  be  told  to  bum  more  dark  brick,  or  more  reds,  or  that  there 
is  a  big  market  for  this  shade  or  that,  "If  we  could  only  make 
them."  Sometimes  he  baa  to  bum  briok  for  a  large  order  that 
cannot  be  shipped  wholly  Prom  stock,  and  he  is  expected  to  bring 
off  a  number  of  kilns  very  nearly  like  each  other,  and  with  as 
large  a  proportion  of  certain  shades  as  poasihie.  If  he  stops  to 
analyze  his  duties  and  the  range  of  his  powers  of  production,  he 
may  put  the  matter  down  as  follows : 

1.  Burning  w<hole  kilns  of  reds. 

2.  Burning  and  controlling  modified  reds. 

3.  Burning  whole  kiins  that  will  make  good  run  of  kiln 
jobs  as  mingled  shades. 

4.  To  produce  whole  kilns  of  dark,  or  flashed  brick  that 
are  reasonably  uniform  in  shade. 

5.  To  bum  kilns  that  will  turn  out  high  yields  of  very 
dark  brick. 
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6.  To  produce  a  large  proportion  of  red  center  and  dark 
border  briclr. 

If  a  burner  oan  do  these  six  things,  is  trying  to  improve  and 
is  a  good  man  in  other  respects,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  hold  his 
job.  If  he,  with  the  oo-operation  of  his  boss,  can  not  do  these 
six  things  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty,  and  understand  how 
he  does  them,  he  has  something  yet  to  strive  for  and  an  incentive 
to  keep  on  studying  and  improving. 

The  colore  of  the  finished  bricks  from  a  given  material  are 
influenced  by  the  hardness  of  the  burn,  by  oxidizing  and  reduc- 
ing oonditioDs  of  the  kiln  atmoephere  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  burn,  after  the  brick  have  attained  a  high  temperature ;  and, 
la^it,  but  by  no  means  least,  by  the  conditions  and  manner  of  the 
coolinjj.  All  these  influences,  particularly  in  the  use  of  down- 
draft  kilns,  are  subject,  in  a  measure,  to  the  control  of  the  bur- 
ner; and  the  means  of  control  seem  worthy  of  discussion. 

PREVENTION  OF  REDUCTION 

This  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  production  of  reds. 
In  order  to  aeeoniplbh  this  prevention  when  necessary,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  burn  economically,  the  burner  must  exercise 
continual  vigilance  and  no  little  judgment  and  skill. 

A  reducing  atmosphere  in  a  kiln  is  easily  detected,  when  the 
kiln  is  hot,  by  looking  into  the  kiln  chamber  through  a  peep  hole. 
If  there  is  no  reduction  going  on  one  can  see  for  some  distance 
through  the  dear  atmosphere  of  the  kiln.  If  there  is  a  straight 
peep  hole  clear  through  the  kiln,  he  can  see  clear  through  to  the 
M-all  on  the  other  side.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  atmosphere  of 
the  kiln  is  strongly  reducing,  it  will  look  hazy  inside,  so  that  one 
can  not  see  far  into  it.  Flame  may  be  visible,  or  it  may  not,  and 
smoke  may  or  may  not  be  visible,  coming  from  the  stack.  If  the 
burner  feels  that  he  is  running  close  to  the  danger  line,  and  is 
in  doubt  as  to  which  side  of  it  he  is  on,  it  is  well  for  him  to 
draw  a  trial  from  his  highest  trial  hole  and  see  what  he  has  been 
doing  to  it.  He  can  tell  by  the  color  of  the  exposed  surfaces, 
whether  he  is  getting  injurious  reduction.  Under  certain  condi- 
tion.s,  particularly  at  finishing  heats  a  very  little  "smoking"  will 
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spoil  bey<»]d  recaJ  the  red  color  in  the  upper  part  of  Uie  kiln. 
At  lower  temperatures,  it  takes  more  reduction  to  do  damage. 
While  the  bricks  are  still  soft  and  porous,  no  care  need  be  taken 
to  avoid  it.  Just  where  the  danger  lines,  both  as  to  temperature 
and  as  to  the  dividing  line  between  oxidation  and  reduction,  are 
to  be  found,  has  to  be  determined  by  careful  observation.  If  a 
burner  is  firing  with  a  view  to  coal  eoonoiiiy,  he  will  get  some 
reduction,  now  and  then,  when  he  means  to  avoid  it.  By  noting 
the  effect  at  sueJr  times,  he  will  learn  how  far  he  dare  go  with 
his  kiln,  and  with  his  material. 

There  are  five  rules  which  it  is  well  to  observe  in  preventing 
reduction  in  down-draft  kilns.  These  apply  particularly  to 
kilns  with  inclined  grates  or  with  grateless  furnaces ; 

1.  Do  not  let  fires  burn  down  too  low  before  recharging. 
Otherwise,  the  heavy  charge  required  for  fil.ing  up  the  furnace, 
has  a  tendency,  once  it  gets  to  roasting,  to  throw  a  large  volume 
of  reducing  gases  into  the  kiln. 

2.  Do  not  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  fire  too  often.  One 
of  the  aurest  ways  to  get  reduction  is  to  break  down  charges  of 
coat  that  have  just  got  to  roasting  well  and  are  filled  with  com- 
bustible gases  that  are  ready  to  escape  with  a  rush,  the  moment 
the  mass  is  broken  up. 

3.  Do  not  bum  with  too  low  a  draft.    This  should  not  be 
interpreted  in  an  extreme  sense,  but  a  happy  medium  should  be  • 
found. 

4.  Give  some  air  inlet  over  the  fires,  when  necessary. 

5.  Do  not  clean  all  fires  in  rapid  succession.  Skip  every 
other  one,  the  first  time  around  and,  if  the  Idln  has  a  tendency 
to  smoke,  do  not  go  too  fast.  This  rule  applies  to  firing  as  well 
as  to  cleaning  fires.  A  burner  can  keep  his  kiln  more  nearly 
neutral  without  getting  injurious  reduction,  if  he  will  fire  only 
every  other  furnace,  as  he  goes  around;  and  then,  after  these 
have  burned  clear  for  a  time,  go  around  the  kiln  again,  firing 
the  others.  It  is  also  good  practice  to  leave  fires  tolerably  open, 
over  the  fuel  bed.  while  they  are  fresh  and  then  partly  close 
them  after  they  have  burned  a  little  while. 
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MAINTAINING   REDUCING   CONDITION 

In  producing  colors  other  than  red,  one  of  the  essential 
thinf^  is  to  have  an  effective  period  of  reduction.  To  be  effec- 
tive, it  must  take  place  at  a  hi^h  temperature.  It  may  be  of  a 
few  minutes  duration,  or  it  may  be  maintained  for  a  nuniiber  of 
hours,  according  to  the  effect  that  is  intended.  In  producing 
large  quantities  of  brick  of  the  darkest  shad^,  the  problem  in 
buroing  is  to  keep  up  a  strongly  reducing  condition  in  the  kiln 
for  a  number  of  bouts.  The  ease  with  whieb  this  can  be  done, 
depends,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  coal.  A  free  burning  ooal, 
high  in  volatile  content,  is  the  most  satisfactory,  though  results 
can  be  obtained  with  high  carbon  coals  where  necessary.  The 
bum  is  carried  on  in  the  ordinary  way  until  near  the  finish. 
Then,  stirting  with  clean  fires,  the  draft  is  cut  down,  almost  an 
low  as  it  can  be  cut  and  still  operate  at  all.  Then  the  fires  are 
closed  tight,  or  very  nearly  so,,  breaking  down  the  old  fires  and 
building  up  the  new  charge,  in  tihe  case  of  doorless  furnaces, 
until  practically  no  air  inlet  remains.  In  a  short  time  the  kiln 
is  in  a  strongly  reducing  condition,  and  this  is  evidenced  by  its 
being  full  of  flame.  Ordinari  y,  a  considerable  volume  of  black 
smoke  issues  from  the  stack,  and  usually  the  flue  from  the  kiln 
to  the  stack,  has  a  good  stream  of  sir.oky  flame  passing  through 
it.  This  flame  gradually  becomes  less  smoky  and  shorter,  and 
.  the  smoke  from  the  stack  becomes  less,  until,  after  a  period  of 
thirty  minutes  to  an  hour,  the  evidences  of  reduction,  including 
the  hazy  appearance  in  the  kiln  chamber,  have  almost  disap- 
peared. This  is  taken  as  the  indication  that  it  is  time  to  fire 
again.  The  fires  are  broken  down,  sometimes  with  the  firing 
shovel  and  sometimes  with  a  bar  and  then  recharged  as  before. 
This  sort  of  firing  is  kept  up,  with  some  variation,  until  the  end 
of  the  reduction  period. 

If  the  reduction  is  to  be  of  several  hours  duration,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  allowance  for  the  progress  of  the  kiln  during 
that  period,  in  determining  when  to  commence  the  reduction. 
In  making  this  allowance,  the  burner  usually  judges,  from  pre- 
vious experience,  that  the  temperatnre  in  the  top  part  of  the 
kiln  can  be  held  nearly  eonst»ot  during  the  reduction  period, 
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while  the  bottom  will  pr<^reGs  a  good  de«l  faster  during  reduc- 
tion than  during  clear  firing.  This  is  natural,  as  combustion  is 
taking  place  extensively  throughout  the  interior  of  the  kiln  and 
even  down  into  the  Hues,  while  at  the  same  time,  the  low  draft 
tends  to  minimize  the  amount  of  co!d  air  that  filters  in  through 
the  leaks  in  the  wall  and  doors  of  the  kiln.  Therefore,  the  burn- 
er may  judge  correctly,  that  a  kiln  which  would  require  say 
twelve  more  hours  of  clear  firing  to  finish  the  bottom,  will  re- 
quire only  six  hours  of  reducing  firing  to  accomplish  the  same 
end.  If  it  is  his  intention  to  reduce  the  whole  kiln  of  brick 
strongly,  he  starts  the  reduction  as  soon  as  he  judges  that  that 
sort  of  firing  will  finish  the  bottom,  before  it  become  ineffective 
by  reason  of  the  Sres  becoming  too  thick.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  kiln  is  to  be  but  slightly  reduced,  the  reduction  is  made  to 
take  place  in  whatever  portion  of  the  finishing  stage  of  the  kiln, 
it  has  been  found  to  have  the  desired  effect. 

During  the  long  reducing  periods,  observations  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  "flashing"  can  be  made  by  clearing  the  kiln  for 
a  short  time  and  drawing  trials.  The  kiln  atmosphere  is  most 
easily  cleared  just  before  recharging,  when  the  condition  is 
becoming  nearly  neutral.  An  increased  draft  and  slightly  opened 
fires  for  a  few  minutes  will  then  make  trials  and  cones  as  well 
as  the  bricks  in  the  setting,  comparatively  easy  to  see.  Trials 
drawn  in  the  early  part  of  the  reduction  period  are  apt  to  show 
strong  flashing  in  the  upper  part  of  the  kiln,  and  little  or  none 
in  the  \ov,er  portion.  The  reduction  is  continued,  for  the  dark- 
est bums,  until  the  bottom  tria's  show  a  good  flash  and  are  hard 
enough  to  insure  a  good  bottom. 

In  burning  shales  which  have  a  tendency  to  go  out  of  shape 
easily  in  burning,  and  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  ex- 
traordinary care  in  order  to  get  a  good  bottom  without  over- 
burning  the  kiln,  the  clearing  of  the  kiln  atmosphere  at  intervals 
enables  the  burner  to  see  how  the  setting  is  standing  up.  He 
can  judge  not  only  by  what  he  can  see  in  the  peep  holes  but  also 
by  looking  down  through  the  crown  hole.  Ordinarily,  there  is 
not  much  tendency  for  the  brick  to  lean  and  go  out  of  shape 
during  the  reduction,  unless  either  too  much  draft  is  carried,  or 
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the  brick  had  commenced  to  lean  before  the  reduction  was 
started.  Id  aoy  case  all  the  means  of  judging  the  condition  oE 
the  kiln,  including,  pyrometer  readings,  taking  of  settle,  obser- 
vation of  cones  and  trials  and  looking  over  the  setting  itself  to 
see  how  it  is  standing,  are  available  during  the  reduction  period. 
With  a  sensitive  shale,  careful  observations  are  necessary  in 
either  an  oxidizing  or  a  reducing  finish.  There  is  somewhat  less 
trouble  likely  to  be  experienced  in  getting  a  good  bottom  in  the 
flashed  kilns,  than  in  red  burns,  for  reasons  previously  men- 
tioned. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  re- 
duction can  be  effectively  maintained,  in  ordinary  practice,  as 
the  fue'  bed  has  a  tendency  to  thicken  and  finally  becomes  too 
thick  to  admit  of  keeping  up  the  temperature.  This  is  espec- 
ially true  in  burning  sensitive  shales.  The  draft  is  kept  very 
low  in  order  that  the  tight  and  somewhat  heavy  firing  shall  not 
raise  the  temperature  unduly,  and  the  fuel  accumulates  because 
it  does  not  bum  out  rapidly.  This  can  be  eontrol'ed  to  some 
extent  by  cutting  down  the  frequency  of  the  firing  and  the 
amount  of  the  charge,  at  the  expenee  of  the  excess  of  reducing 
constituents  in  the  kiln  atmosphere.  Furthermore,  it  is  possible 
to  keep  up  strongly  reducing  conditions  with  comparative  light 
and  infrequent  firing,  by  the  use  of  coal  tar  or  some  other  liquid 
fuel.  A  good  method  of  introducing  such  a  fuel  is  to  allow  it  to 
trickle  into  the  kiln  in  a  thin  stream  from  a  container  placed 
over  an  opening  at  the  top  of  the  kiln  crowu,  A  powder  can 
with  a  nail  hole  in  the  bottom,  serves  very  well.  It  is  a  good 
precaution  to  have  a  wire,  extending  through  the  orifice  and 
reaching  over  the  top  of  the  can,  to  enable  the  operator  to  keep 
the  opening  free,  as  there  is  a  tendency  for  it  to  become  clogged. 
The  use  of  tar  is  effective  in  assisting  the  coal  fires  in  keeping  an 
exeess  of  reducing  gases  in  the  kiln,  and  its  use  may  be  justi- 
fiable, particularly  with  short  flame  coals.  Half  a  barrel  of  tar 
will  serve  over  a  period  of  several  hours.  However,  it  is  some 
trouble  to  .use  it,  and  in  some  oases  a  serious  dieoloration  of  a 
considerable  number  of  the  brick  is  attributable  to  it.  "Whether 
it  is  desirable  to  use  it,  under  given  conditions,  can  best  be  de- 
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tenmaed  by  experiment.  It  offers  a  pos^ble  help  to  the  bufner, 
especia.ly  where  it  is  necessary  to  use  short  flame  coal. 

According  to  the  writer's  experience,  from  four  to  six  hours 
of  strong  reduction  is  usually  sufficient  time  to  get  a  good  &adi 
to  the  bottom,  if  a  tiln  is  behaving  normtfilly.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  found:  possible,  where  tar  is  used,  to  prolong 
the  rediietion  period  up  to  twelve  hours  and  longer.  So  long  as 
the  fires  can  be  kept  in  such  condition  that  they  are  effective, 
tlhat  is  to  say,  capable  of  mnintadning  ihe  temperature  of  the  kiln, 
the  bottom  will  continue  to  make  pr^^ress,  and  a  long  reduction 
pfs*iod  tends  to  make  an  even  kiln,  in  point  of  hfirdneas  of  burn. 
COOLING 

When  a  dark,  or  "flashed"  burn  is  finished,  top,  middle  and 
bottom  trials  are  all  nearly  black,  and  their  predominant  color  is 
green  or  bluish  green.  It  the  brick  could  be  taken  out  of  the 
kiln,  at  that  stage,  and  quickly  chilled,  as  is  done  with  the  trials, 
tiie  brick  would  be  as  dark  as  these  finishing  trials.  In  practice, 
the  reverse  is  true.  The  cooling,  in  ordinary  practice,  takes 
place  under  more  or  less  strongly  oxidizing  conditions.  The  ten- 
dency is  for  oxidation  to  take  place  rapidly  while  the  brick  are 
still  at  high  temperatures  and  at  a  gradually  lessening  rate  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  cooling,  down  almost  to  atmospheric  tem- 
perature. This  reoxidation,  following  the  reduction,  brings  the 
color  back,  through  various  combinations,  toward  the  red,  and 
the  result  is  a  kiln  of  brick  of  a  variety  of  colors  in  all  of  which 
red,  yellow,  blue  and  green  are  intimately  intermingled  in  var- 
ious proportions.  The  colors  of  the  finished  product  are  depend- 
ent to  so  great  an  extent  upon  the  chemical  changes  which  take 
place  during  the  cooling,  tliU  this  process  lays  special  claim  to 
the  burner's  study.  The  problems  of  the  control  of  reoxidation 
are  fully  as  important  as  tho.^e  of  the  reduction  period.  If 
there  were  no  reoxidation,  strongly  reduced  kilns  would  turn  out, 
as  is  indicated  above,  nearly  black  brick  in  which  the  colors 
would  be  a  combination  of  green  and  blue,  with  the  green  pre- 
dominating. If  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  brick  as  dark  as  possible, 
there  are  two,  very  different,  lines  of  attack  from  which  to  choose. 
Either  the  kiln  must  be  cooled  in  a  non-oxidizing  atmosphere,  or 
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the  cooling;  most  be  accomplished  ia  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 
So  far  as  the  writer  is  informed  the  only  eommereial  attempts 
to  oool  rough  texture  brick  by  the  former  method  have  been 
along  the  line  of  sealing  the  kiln  as  tightly  as  possible  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  burn,  while  the  kiln  atmosphere  was  still  re- 
ducing. The  writer  is  riot  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  results 
obtained  in  this  way  to  make  record  of  them  here.  His  exper- 
ience in  commercial  practice  has  been  entirely  with  cooling  in  an 
oxidizing  atmosphere.  Beautiful  lines  of  shades  are  produced 
by  this  method;  and  it  has  two  distinct  advantages  over  the 
former  method.  In  the  first  place,  it  renders  a  portion  or  all  of 
the  waste  heat  available  for  drying.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  a 
quick  niethod  and  admits  of  getting  the  maximum  output  from 
the  kilrs. 

In  cooling  under  oxidizing  conditions,  the  colors  are  influ- 
enced, as  would  be  expected,  by  the  rate  at  which  the  cooling 
takes  place,  the  color  changes  taking  place  more  rapidly  and 
being  more  pronounced  in  the  early  part  of  the  cooling,  while 
the  temperature  is  the  highest.  Very  marked  changes  are  made 
during  t;he  first  few  minutes  of  oxidation,  and  most  of  the  re- 
oxidation  that  occurs  is  accomplished  within  the  first  few  hours 
of  the  cooling.  On  the  other  hand,  important  changes  in  the 
colors  continue  to  take  place  even  after  the  temperature  of  the 
bricks  has  fallen  below  that  of  redness,  so  that,  while  the  rate  of 
cooling  exerts  by  far  the  greatest  influence  at  the  highest  tem- 
peratures, its  effect  in  the  latter  stages  should  not  be  wholly 
overlooked. 

It  is  well  to  recngQi:£e,  in  the  beginning,  the  fact  that  a 
brick,  located  somewhere  in  the  midst  of  the  contents  of  a  kiln 
and  surrounded  and  influenced  by  say  seventy-five  thousand 
other  bricks,  is  not  likely  to  be  cooled  very  quickly,  no  matter 
what  is  done  to  the  kiln.  When  the  burner  starts  to  practice 
rapid  cooling,  he  may  be  surprised  to  find  out  that  he  can  not 
control  the  rate  as  well  as  he  supposed  he  could.  Cooling  on 
the  fan  without  opening  up  doors  and  crown  hole  is  too  s'.ow. 
If  the  kiln  is  put  on  the  fan,  and  all  the  movable  parts  of  the 
kiln  shell,  including  wickets  and  crown  hole  covers  are  removed. 
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there  will  be  a  spectacular  show  of  escaping  heat;  and  the  kiln 
will  cool  at  a  comparatively  rapid  rate.  Even  so,  practically  all 
of  the  brick  in  the  kiln  will  remain  incandescent  for  hours,  and, 
as  is  readily  observed,  both  daring  the  cooling,  and  when  the 
kiln  ia  being  emptied,  the  great  interior  portion  of  the  setting 
will  cool  much  more  slowly  than  the  outer  portion,  nearest  the 
wall  and  crown,  where  the  brick  are  more  exposed  to  the  eoid 
air  which  enters  the  kiln.  If  the  kiln  is  given  a  back  draft,  by 
admitting  air  through  the  underground  flues,  and  sufficient  exits 
are  provided  in  the  crown  and  upper  part  of  the  do<H«  to  corres- 
pond to  this  inlet,  the  cooling  will  be  more  positively  directed 
and  the  kiln  will  eool  more  uniformly.  In  any  ease,  there  will 
be  considerable  reoxidation  in  practically  all  the  brick.  How- 
ever, these  methods  do  produce  comparatively  dark  shades  of 
Hashed  brick,  and  they  may  be  capable  of  development  and  im- 
provement along  practical  lines.  The  rate  of  cooling  depends 
to  some  extent  on  the  construction  of  the  kiln.  Large  doors, 
large  crown  openings  and  ample  flue  capacity  have  an  influence, 
and  types  of  furnaces  which  can  be  made  to  afford  large  air 
openings  as  soon  as  the  burn  is  completed,  are  of  assistance. 
Quenching  the  fire  with  water  is  practiced  and  at  least  one 
manufacturer  is  trying  a  kiln  with  four  doors,  all  of  which  are 
opened  at  once,  by  tearing  down  the  wickets,  as  soon  as  the  burn 
is  finished. 

These  methods  of  cooling  have  little  apparent  effect  on  the 
strei^th  of  the  brick  or  on  the  kilns.  They  are,  however,  waste- 
ful of  the  heat,  as  a  large  portion  of  it  escapes  even  if  the  kiln 
is  put  on  the  fan  as  soon  as  the  cooling  is  commenced.  If 
wholly  satisfactory  results  Rie  to  be  obtained  in  producing  the 
very  dark  shades,  it  would  see:n  necessary  to  build  special  kilns 
for  the  purpose.  Small  kilns,  with  large  waste  heat  connections 
and  kiln  flues  should  give  the  desired  results  in  color  without  a 
great  sacrifice  in  economy.  The  number  of  such  kilns  built  on 
a  yard  could  be  governed  by  the  quantities  of  very  dark  brick, 
that  it  was  considered  desirable  to  produce. 

While  the  means  of  control  at  the  burner's  command  are 
limited  and  imperfect  in  their  operation,  yet  it  is  worth  the  most 
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careful  study,  to  be  able  to  use  them  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
to  facilitate  such  study,  some  crude  directions  may  be  given. 

BURNING  KILNS  OF  REDS 

This,  in  a  way,  is  the  simplest  task  of  all.  All  one  has  to 
do,  is  to  bum  a  good  kiln  of  brick  without  producing  a  reducing 
atmosphere  in  the  kiln,  at  any  time  after  the  bricks  have  com- 
menced to  harden.  In  other  words,  keep  the  kiln  clear  all  the 
time,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  bur&,  after  the  pore  spaces 
of  the  bricks  have  eoinmeneed  to  close  up.  It  this  is  done,  with 
a  red  burning  material  the  brighest,  c'earest  reds  which  the 
material  is  capable  of  producing,  in  that  kind  of  a  kiln,  should 
be  produced.  This  is  comparatively  easy  in  continuous  kilns, 
because,  in  ordinary  practice,  there  is  always  a  large  air  excess 
in  the  burning  zone.  With  up-draft  kilns,  so  far  as  the  writer's 
experience  goes,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  long  continued  re- 
duction, if  any  at  all,  and  the  natural  tendency  is  to  burn  clear 
reds.  On  the  other  hand,  reds  produced  in  up-draft  kilns  are 
not  necesaarily  the  same,  us  those  burned  from  the  same  material 
in  down-draft  kilns.  A  case  in  point  ls  one  where  shale  brick 
were  burned  in  both  up  and  down-draft  kilns  on  the  same  yard. 
("iood  reds,  from  a  common  brick  standpoint,  were  regularly 
burned  in  the  up-draft  kilns.  They  would  even  pass  for  face 
brick  reds,  yet  they  did  not  compare  well  with  brick  made  from 
the  same  shale  and  burned  in  the  down-draft  kilns,  nor  would 
they  shade  up  with  them. 

BURNING  MODIFIED  REDS 

Almost  any  burner  will  get  some  flashed  reds  in  spite  of 
himself  and  cal!  them  off-shades.  But  some  of  them  may  be  good 
shades,  and  it  is  well  to  reproduce  them  on  purpose.  They  can 
be  burned,  in  kilns  of  brick  set  on  the  flat,  so  that  the  faces  are 
exposed,  by  giving  the  kiln  a  period  of  reduction,  or  a  series  of 
.such  periods,  neiir  the  finish  of  the  bum,  following  it  with  a  per- 
iod of  oxidation  before  the  cooling  is  commenced.  The  resulting 
colors  are  affected  by  at  least  four  influences,  all  of  which  are 
subject  to  the  burner's  direction: 
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1.  The  stage  of  the  burn  at  which  the  reductioQ  takes  place. 

2.  The  length  of  time  during  which  the  reduction'  eoutinues. 

3.  The  time  during  which  the  kiln  is  allowed  to  bum  clear 
after  the  reduction. 

4.  The  cooling. 

Good  Bashed  reds,  including  dark  and  light  browns  with  an 
undertone  of  red,  ean  be  produced  by  giving  the  kiln  one  or  more 
periods  of  moderately  strong  reduction,  just  before  the  Bnish  of 
the  burn,  followed  by  the  oxidation  incident  to  letting  the  fires 
bum  low  and  then  cooling  moderately  fast.  Prom  fifteen  to 
thirty  minutes  of  reduction  give  considerable  flash.  Finishing 
the  kiln  on  a  low  draft,  and  firing  so  that  there  is  a  short  period 
of  reduction,  whie  fires  are  fresh,  is  a  method  worth  trying  out, 
and  there  are  other  practical  variations. 

The  kiln  can  be  cooled,  on  the  fan  alone,  or  on  the  fan  with 
openings  made  at  wickats  or  crown  hole,  either  in  the  early  part 
of  the  cooling  or  after  any  number  of  hours. 

In  order  to  attain  proficiency  in  producing  good  shades  and 
in  reproducing  them,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  records  of  both  cool- 
ing and  burning.  These  should  include  the  firing  record,  or  a 
statement  of  just  what  was  done,  and  how,  and  at  what  time. 
At  the  critical  stages  especially  just  before  and  after  reduction, 
trials  should  be  taken,  and  these  should  be  tagged  and  kept  for 
reference.  Time-temperature  records  of  cooling  would  be  help- 
ful and  should  be  kept,  if  a  pyrometer  is  available.  Careful 
records  are  of  more  importance  in  the  production  of  the  more 
delicate,  only  moderately  flashed  colors  than  in  eitier  the  reds 
or  the  very  dark  brick.  This  field  is  most  promising  and  attrac- 
tive and  has  not  received  general  attention. 

BURNING  WHOLE  KILNS  THAT  WILL  MAKE  GOOD  RUN 
OF  KILN  FOR  MINGLED  SHADES 

There  are  three  distinct  types  of  setting  that  can  be  used 
for  this  purpose,  and  each  type  gives  its  own  sort  of  run  of  kiln 
with  a  given  bum : 

1.  Setting  all  brick  on  edge,  either  faced  or  not. 

2.  Setting  all  brick  on  the  fiat,  with  all  faces  exposed. 
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3.  Setting  the  brick  in  the  upper  portiMi  of  the  kiln  oa 
the  flat  and  the  lower  courses  on  edge,  faced. 

Setting  All  oa  Edge.  With  shales  that  do  not  require  sand- 
ing to  prevent  sticking  in  the  kiln,  this  method  of  setting  gives 
teooA  results.  If  the  redu<7tioD  is  not  carried  too  far,  that  is, 
kept  up  strongly  for  too  long  s  time,  the  upper  courses  will  be 
well  flashed,  and  good  dark  shades  over  the  entire  face  of  the 
brick;  the  brick  lower  in  the  kiln  will  have  red  centers  and 
flashed  borders  and  the  bricks  in  the  bottom  will  be  good  reds, 
though  perhaps  modified,  to  aome  extent,  especially  at  the  bor- 
ders of  the  faces.  This  sort  of  a  kiln  makes  a  good  efl^ect  in  a 
run  of  kiln  job.  If  the  kiln  is  reduced  for  a  longer  period,  the 
proportion  of  all  dark  faces  will  naturally  be  greater;  there  will 
be  a  good  proportion  of  faces  with  red  centers  and  dark  borders, 
and  a  small  proportion,  or  perhaps  none  at  all,  of  all  red  faces. 
The  latter  sort  of  kiln  gives  a  good  mingled  shades  output  and 
of  course  makes  a  darker  job  than  the  former  sort. 

With  brick  which  require  sanding,  this  is  not  such  good 
setting  practice,  as  the  sand  will  stick  in  the  rough  faces  to  some 
extent  and  detract  from  their  appearance.  Brick  in  which  the 
texture  has  high  relief,  or  in  other  words,  brick  of  very  rough 
texture,  do  not  retain  the  original  texture  when  set  in  this  way, 
as  the  breakage  of  the  high  points  and  ridges  as  well  as  the  flat- 
tening down  under  pressure,  at  high  temperatures,  leaves  them 
comparatively  smooth  after  burning. 

Setting  all  Brick  on  the  Flat,  with  Faces  Exposed.  It  is 
evident,  that  a  kiln  set  in  this  way  will  have  practically  no  faces 
with  red  centers  ard  dark  borders.  Unless  the  period,  or  per- 
iods, of  reduction  be  short,  there  will  be  few,  if  any,  good  clear 
reds  in  the  burn. 

One  objection  to  this  nrethod  of  setting  is  that  there  is  more 
tendency  for  breakage  in  rough  texture  brick  set  on  the  flat  than 
set  on  edge,  and  particularly  in  the  lower  part  of  the  kiln.  Tak- 
ing everything  into  consideration,  this  method  of  setting  is  hard- 
ly to  be  recoiiMnended,  except  for  brick  whose  texture  would  he 
impaired  by  setting  on  edge. 
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Setting  the  Lower  Part  of  the  Kiln  on  Edge  and  the 
Upper  Part  on  the  Flat.  By  this  method  of  setting,  a  lai^« 
proportion  of  all-flashed,  dark  faces  can  be  obtained  and  a  rela- 
tively small  proportion  of  red  centers  and  all  reds.  It  can  be 
used,  at  least  in  some  cases,  with  brick  that  have  a  tendency  to 
stick  unless  sanded,  because  there  is  less  of  this  tendency  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  kiln,  where  the  burn  is  not  so  hard.  It  has  the ' 
advantage  of  minimizing  the  breakage  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
kiln,  and  it  can  give  a  good  combination  of  ran  of  kiln  colors. 

With  many  of  these  methods  of  setting,  combinations  of 
colors  made  by  the  run  of  kin,  depend  on  the  burning  and  cool- 
ing factors  indicated  under  modified'  reds.  If  the  period  of  re- 
duction is  short  and  is  followed  by  oxidation  at  high  tempera- 
tures, the  range  should  be  from  dark  browns  to  reds,  with  inter- 
mediate shades  of  reddish  browns  and  brownish  reds,  or  of  red 
centers  and  flashed  borders,  according  to  the  method  of  setting. 
I»nger  reduction  and  less  oxidation  at  high  temperature  follow- 
ing it,  tend  to  darken  the  average  of  the  kiln.  The  dai^est  kilns 
are  to  be  produced  by  a  long  period  of  strong  reduction,  fol- 
lowed by  rapid  cooling.  Forced  cooling  is  commenced  while  re- 
duction is  still  going  on,  ao  as  to  admit  of  as  little  oxidation  at 
high  temperatures  as  possible. 

BURNING  WHOLE  KILNS  OF  DARK  BRICK,  REASONABLY 
UNIFORM 

The  greatest  uniformity  is  obtained  with  brick  set  on  the 
flat.  A  long  period  of  strong  reduction  is  followed  immediately 
by  rapid  up-draft  cooling,  which  was  referred  to  in  the  discus- 
sion of  cooling.  With  ordinary  down-draft  kilns,  of  moderate 
or  large  size,  the  cold  air  entering  through  the  flues  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  kiln  and  passing  up  through  the  setting  by  natural 
draft,  cools  the  kiln  more  nearly  uniformly,  than  when  admitted 
otherwise,  whether  allowed  to  escape  naturally,  through  open- 
ings provided,  or  drawn  out  by  stack  or  fan.  With  this  sort  of 
cooling,  the  greater  part  of  the  darkest  brick  should  be  in  the 
very  bottom  courses,  and  a  very  large  part  of  the  kiln  should  be 
nearly  uniform. 
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OBTAINING  HIGH  YIELDS  OF  VERY  DARK  BRICK 

The  kiln  is  reduced  strongly  for  several  hours,  at  the  finish 
of  the  iburn.  and  a  strong  fiash  secured  throughout  the  kiln. 
When  this  is  accomplished,  and  the  burning  is  to  be  stopped, 
preparations  are  made  for  starting  cooling  as  suddenly  as  pos- 
sible. Beginning  at  a  time  when  the  kiln  atmosphere  is  in  a 
reducing  condition,  everything  that  can  be  opened  to  let  out 
hot  air  and  let  in  cold  is  opened.  This  includes  furnaces,  doors, 
crown  holes  and  stack  flue.  As  soon  as  danger  from  sulphur  can 
be  eliminated  by  quenching  fires,  the  fan  is  put  on.  Special 
care  is  e-xercised  that  this  forced  cooling  is  started  during  active 
reduction,  and  that  not  even  a  few  minutes  of  neutral  or  oxidiz- 
ing burning  shall  take  place  immediately  preceding  the  cooling. 

The  brick  in  the  top  and  around  the  outer  portion  of  the 
kiln,  being  cooled  most  rapidly,  by  air  entering  at  the  sides, 
through  doors  and  furnaces,  are  darkest.  The  brick  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  kiln  are  relatively  protected  and  have  more  of 
the  red  and  yellow  in  their  color.  With  some  materials,  the 
colors  obtained  in  the  central  portion  of  the  kiln  are  leas  desir- 
able, than  those  resulting  from  cooling  up-draft,  with  the  air 
entering  from  the  bottom  flues. 

BURNING  FOR  A  LARGE  PROPORTION  OF  RED  CENTER 
AND  DARK  BORDER  BRICK 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  brick  are  set  on  edge,  faced,  for 
this  kind  of  a  burn.  Flasliing  should  not  be  commenced  until 
the  kiln  is  ready  to  finish  and  shou'd  not  be  kept  up  too  long. 
Special  trials  may  be  used  in  the  first  burns  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the  flashing  penetrates  between  the  faces,  and 
to  judge  when  the  reduction  has  been  kept  up  long  enough.  The 
method  of  cooling  should  be  governed  by  tbe  sort  of  kiln  that  is 
desired,  with  reference  to  the  flashed  borders. 

TRAINING  BURNERS 

In  the  writer's  judgn;ent,  more  than  half  of  the  problem  of 
accompli »-bing  good  burring  consists  of  tmining  burners  for 
their  work.     If  a  man   k  intel  igent  enough  to  make  a  good 
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burner,  he  is  intelligeat  enough  to  make  observations  in  cause 
and  effect.  Very  likely  he  does  not  know  how  to  go  about  mak- 
ing these  ohserrations  systematically.  He  may  not  know  what 
to  look  for,  and  when  and  where  to  find  it.  He  may  not  be  able, 
without  assistance,  to  analyze  his  observations  and  draw  correct 
conclosions;  but  if  one  will  study  these  things  with  him,  re- 
peatedly, patiently  and  sympathetically,  he  will,  if  he  is  the 
right  sort  of  man  for  his  job,  gradually  eome  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  things  that  he  should  make  a  study  of,  and  to  take  a 
pride  and  satisfaction  in  what  he  is  able  to  accomplish.  Then  he 
will  become  a  better  burner,  because  of  his  improved  powers  of 
observation  and  bis  better  understanding  of  his  problems,  and 
also  on  account  of  the  chastening  effect  of  realizing  that  there 
are  things  that  he  ought  to  know  and  would  like  to  know,  about 
his  own  work,  which  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  leam. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  confuse  burners  with  technical  terms. 
There  are  plenty  of  ordinary  words  that  will  answer  all  pur- 
poses. It  matters  little  if  men  call  a  reducing  atmosphere,  a 
flame,  or  if  they  say  a  trial  or  brick  is  smoked,  when  it  has  been 
dashed.  These  simple,  non-technical  words  can  be  used  intelli- 
gently, and  the  main  thing  is  to  take  pains  always  to  apply  the 
same  word  to  the  same  thing,  so  that  there  is  do  question  as  to 
its  meaning,  so  far  as  the  matter  in  hand  is  concerned  and  less 
chance  for  talking  at  cross  purposes.  If  the  men  are  encouraged 
in  it,  they  will  have  many  su^estjons  to  make  and  many  theories 
to  advance.  All  these  should  be  taken  seriously,  whether  reason- 
able or  not.  Sympathy  and  appreciation  travel  a  long  distance 
in  the  making  of  a  man's  attitude. 
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LOADS  APPLIED  TO  CLAY  IN  THE  PLASTIC 

CONDITION 

BY  CULLEN  W.  PARMEL£E 

Ab  the  result  of  experiments  'by  Dr.  Seger/  he  concluded 
that,  "The  increase  of  density  caused  'by  repressing  (clay)  in  the 
leather  hard  condition  is  rather  small  compared  with  the  wet 
molded  clay,  as  is  to  be  expected  for  theoretical  reasons."  This 
opinion  is  not  shared,  apparently,  ty  more  recent  contributors 
to  technioal  literature  as  shown  in  the  following  references :  In 
the  Report  of  the  New  Jersey  Geological  Survey  on  the  Clay  In- 
dustry, Volume  VI,  page  260,  we  find  the  statement  that,  "Re- 
pressing increases  the  density  (of  brick)  and  therefore  decreases 
the  absorption."  On  page  459  of  Volume  XI  of  Missouri  Oeo- 
logical  Survey  on  Clay  Deposits  we  read,  "Repre^ed  brick  are 
somewhat  denser  and  usually  slightly  stronger  than  unrepress- 
ed."  In  Volume  XIV  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Iowa,  page 
206,  we  read  that  the  purpose  of  repressing  is  to  produce  a 
denser  and  stronger  brick.  On  page  207,  it  is  stated  that, 
"Where  the  brick  fits  the  mold  perfectly  tight,  and  therefore  no 
flow  can  occur  when  pressure  is  applied,  it  is  seen  that  practically 
no  change  in  structure  can  be  brought  about  only  a  change  in 
compactness  of  the  brick." 

In  view  of  the  divergent  opinions  held  by  Seger  and  others 
cited,  it  seemed  worth  while  to  give  a  little  time  to  the  study  of 
the  matter.  Soger's  observations  were  limited  to  a  half  dozen 
exiperimentg,  at  least  in  so  far  as  has  been  published,  and  the 
repressing  was  done  by  tapping  the  clay  in  the  mold  with  a  ham- 
mer. We  have  undertaken  to  record  the  results  obtained  by  ap- 
plying loads  of  varying  magnitudes  which  could  be  exactly  ad- 
justed and  measured.  The  clay  trials  were  in  the  plastic  condi- 
tion, as  the  bar  would  issue  from  an  auger  machine  ready  to  be 
cut  into  brick  and  repressed. 

The  clay  used  was  of  a  buff  burning  sort,  having  a  good 
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platrticitf  &nA  remaining  still  absorbent  when  burned  to  cone  11. 
After  pulverizing  to  a  coarse  powder,  adding  a  suitable  quantity 
of  water  and  thoroughly  'wedging  the  mass  ontil  uniformly  plas- 
tic, it  was  stored  in  a  damp  place  over  night  to  allow  the  mass 
to  become  of  a  uniform  condition.  From  the  mass,  trial  pieces 
were  prepared  having  nearly  the  same  -diameter  as  the  die  which 
was  used  and  a  height  of  about  2.5  cm. 

The  trial  pieces  were  now  ready  for  compression,  and  for 
this  purpose  there  was  at  hand  a  die  consisting  of  an  iron  block 
bored  through  with  a  cylindrical  hole  15  cm.  long  and  5.3  cm.  in 
diameter.  Fitting  this  hole  snugly  was  a  piston  longer  than  the 
bore  of  the  die  and  in  addition,  it  was  found  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  tightly  fitting  plug  for  the  bottom  of  the  die.  Between 
the  bottom  plug  and  the  piston  were  placed  the  trial  pieces.  The 
die  with  its  load  was  placed  upon  the  bed  plate  of  a  lOO.OvW 
pound  Riehle  compression  machine.  When  the  pressure  exceed- 
ed 10,000  poiinda,  water  began  to  appear  about  the  plug  at  the 
base  of  the  die,  and  at  15,000  pounds  clay  exuded. 

After  drying,  the  trial  pieces  were  burned  at  cone  6'/^  in  a 
coal-fired  laboratory  kiln,  the  duration  of  the  bum  being  ap- 
proximately twenty  hours. 

The  drying  shrinkages  of  the  pieces  did  not  appear  to  be 
affected  in  any  way  by  the  compression,  and  the  sanie  was  true 
of  the  burning  shrinkages. 

The  measure  of  the  change  of  density,  i.  e.,  compactness,  is 
the  change  in  the  porosities  of  the  trial  pieces  as  affected  by  the 
varying  compression  loads,  to  which  they  had  been  subjected. 
We  have  three  porosities  to  consider,  namely,  that  of  the  open 
pores  or  "apparent  porosity;"  that  due  to  the  pores  which  are 
sealed,  and  finally  the  total  porosity  which  is  the  sum  of  the 
other  two.  The  "apparent  porosity"  was  calculated  according 
to  the  following  formula: 

Soaked  weight— dry  weight  v  100  — '  P^'"'^^"'^  °^^"  P^*"^ 

Soaked  weight— immersed  weight  ~)«r  apparent  porosity. 

The  volume  of  the  whole  piece  less  the  volume  of  the  solid  equals 
total  pore  volume.    Total  pore  volume  less  volume  of  open  pores 
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equals  volnme  of  sealed  pores.  The  rolume  of  the  solid  was  de- 
tennined  from  the  true  specific  gravity  which,  in  turn,  was  ob- 
tained from  a  portion  of  the  sample  powdered  to  pass  a  100 
meeh  sieve.  A  good  laboratory  balance  was  used  for  all  the 
weighings,  and  the  powder  was  boiled  in  a  pycnometer  under  re- 
duced pressure.  The  pore  volumes  in  the  accompanying  table 
are  calculated  in  terms  of  the  volumes  of  the  solid. 
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Prom  the  data  thus  gatliered,  it  is  qmte  evident  that  com- 
pressioa  of  this  clay  in  a  plastic  state  in  a  die  has  little  if  any 
effect  upon  the  density,  i.  e.,  compactness  of  the  material,  and 
certainly  there  is  no  relationship  between  the  magnitud*  of  the 
eompression  load  and  the  porosities.  The  variations  in  the  vol- 
umes of  the  pores  is  probably  attributable  entirely  to  lack  of 
perfect  homogeneity  in  preparing  the  plastic  mass.  These  re- 
Bults  are  in  accord  with  Seer's  views,  and  as  he  says,  may  be 
expected  from  theoretical  considerations.  That  is  to  say,  the 
water  in  the  mass  is  practically  incompressible,  and  also  we  may 
believe  the  same  is  true  of  the  particles  constituting  the  clay 
mass.  The  practical  application  of  this  investigation  is  the  im- 
portant point,  that  in  the  repressing  of  brick,  any  pressure  used 
in  excess  of  tlhat  actually  required  to  cause  the  clay  mass  to  fill 
the  die,  is  wasted  energy.  The  repressing  of  brick  is  useful  in 
enabling  us  to  make  brick  with  smooth  faces  and  sharp  edges, 
and  for  the  imprinting  of  trade  names  or  other  devices.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  the  Committee  on  Technical  Investigation  of  the 
National  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association'  some  years  ago  re- 
ported that  repressing  may  be  used  to  "cause  a  radical  breaking 
up  of  an  auger  machine  structure  and  tbe  production  of  a  new 
and  eharaeteristie  structure  due  to  repressing."  Possibly  re- 
pressing, by  creating  a  new  structure,  may  give  a  greater  den- 
sity due  to  the  removal  of  air  bleba,  or  better  welding  together 
of  laminations,  yet  this  apparent  increase  in  compactness,  if  any, 
is  Qot  properly  attributable  to  a  compression  of  the  clay  mass. 
A  better  remedy  in  sueh  a  case  would  be  the  correction  of  errors 
in  auger  or  die  construction.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  note 
the  statement  made  by  Bleininger*  that  repressing  has  the  ten- 
dency to  lower  the  crushing  strength  which  is  in  accord  with 
Bourry*  who  says  "under  the  influence  of  pressure,  the  mole- 
cules of  the  body  are  put  out  of  place  and  to  a  certain  extent 
pressed  together;  but  as  the  plasticity  of  them  is  very  weak,  they 
blend  very  badly  together  and  cracks  are  left  in  the  goods,  as 
well  as  smooth  parts,  which  lessen  the  resistance  to  breaking." 

■  loun  OtBt.  Sanav,  Vol.  XIV,  EOft. 

•Trmu.  Amrr.  Ctr.  Boc.,  Vol.  XII,  SSI. 

•  Treatiae  on  Ihi  Ctramfe  IniailHti,  Fint  Ed.,  Ba,  p.  ITS. 
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DISCUSSION 

Mr.  Lovejoy:  I  take  it,  Prof,  Parmelee,  that  the  conclusion 
you  have  reached,  is  that  there  is  neither  advantage  nor  disad- 
vantage in  repressing. 

Prof.  Parmelee:  That  seems  to  be  the  case,  in  so  far  as  the 
porosity  of  the  piece  is  concerned.  There  is  possibly  an  advan- 
tage in  repressing,  as  thereby  the  structure  of  the  brick  may  be 
altered.  This  has  been  noted  by  others,  especially  by  the  com- 
mittee whirih  some  years  ago  undertook  to  study  the  effect  of 
repressing  upon  the  structure  of  paving  brick.  There  may  also 
be  an  advantage,  in  so  far  as  the  repressing  affects  the  form  and 
appearance  of  the  brick.  The  density,  however,  seems  to  be  un- 
affected by  repressing. 

Mr.  Love  joy:  I  wish  to  bring  out  that  point.  The  general 
opinion  is  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  repress  brick,  but  in  ordi- 
nary brick  repressing  there  is  no  compression,  the  clay  mass  is 
simply  spread  out  to  fill  the  mold,  and  lamination  planes  are 
fre<iuently  opened  by  the  movement. 

Prof.  Parmelee:  The  statement  has  appeared  in  print  that 
a  pressure  as  great  as  forty-five  thousand  pounds  may  be  applied 
by  a  repress  to  a  brick.  According  to  the  results  of  our  investi- 
gation, the  application  of  a  pressore  of  such  magnitude  to  a  body 
in  a  plastic  condition  is  largely  a  waste  of  energy. 

Mr.  Gurner:  Mr.  Lovejoy,  you  stated  that  there  is  no  de- 
cided advantage  in  represing  brick.  Did  I  understand  you  to 
make  that  statement ! 

Mr.  Lovejoy:  We  believe  there  is  no  advantage  but  on  the 
contrary  a  disadvantage. 

Mr.  Gurner:  Was  it  not  the  opinion  formerly  that  it  took 
out  the  air  bubbles  which  did  not  reappear. 

Mr.  Lovejoy:  I  think  that  the  purpose  is  to  increase  the 
density  and  shape  up  the  product. 

Mr.  Gurner:  The  reason  that  I  asked  was,  that  in  some 
kinds  of  tile  they  repress  to  get  rid  of  air.  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er in  the  test  that  Mr.  Parmelee  conducted  any  attention  was 
paid  that.    I  should  like  to  know  whether  it  was  or  not. 

Prof.  Parmelee:    We  were  studying  a  plastic  body  contain- 
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ing  16  to  17  percent  of  water,  while  you  probably  are  referring 
to  a  di»t  body. 

Mr.  Patterson:  Professor  Parmelee's  esperimenta  to  de- 
terniioe  the  ^ect  of  pressure  upon  the  density  of  fire  clay  or 
shale  products  are  of  great  interest  to  the  manufacturers  of  vi^ 
rifled  paving  l)lock8,  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  repressing 
the  paving  blocks  in  order  to  improve  their  quality.  There  are 
those  who  contend  that  the  repressing  is  not  only  of  no  advan- 
tage but  a  positive  injury  to  the  blocte;  that  the  repressing  to 
some  extent  destroys  the  original  bond,  and  that  the  pressure  of 
the  repress  is  usually  less  than  the  pressure  of  the  brick  ma- 
chine; that  the  columa  as  it  comes  from  the  brick  machine  has 
greater  density  than  is  possessed  by  the  repressed  block  as  it 
comes  from  the  repress.  Some  manufacturers  contend  that  the 
wire-cut  blodi,  not  repressed,  will  stand  a  better  rattler  test  than 
the  same  block  repressed. 

We  can  readily  see  from  the  results  obtained  from  Prof. 
Parmelee  that  after  a  certain  amount  of  pressure  has  been  ap- 
plied, and  a  dense  body  obtained,  that  additional  pressure  would 
produce  little  or  no  changre  in  density.  We  are  unable  to  state 
from  our  experience  whether  there  is  any  difference  in  density  of 
the  clay  bar  as  it  comes  from  our  brick  machine,  and  the  re- 
pressed blocks  made  from  the  same  column  as  they  are  taken 
from  the  repress. 

We  have,  however,  made  a  number  of  experiments  in  order 
to  determine  the  abrasive  qualities  of  these  two  products  of  the 
paving  block  manufacturer,  viz.,  the  wire-cut  block  and  the  re- 
pressed block.  We  speak  for  our  own  material  only.  We  use 
a  fire  clay  w'hich  burns  to  a  light  buff.  We  entered  the  paving 
bride  business  in  order  to  make  money.  We  are  desirous  of  mak- 
ing the  wire-cut  block,  as  we  could  dispense  with  the  repressing 
and  thereby  lower  the  coat  of  production.  From  the  column  of 
clay  as  it  proceeded  from  the  brick  machine,  a  number  of  brick 
were  cut  by  the  wire  cutter.  Some  of  these  were  placed  in  the 
dry  car  without  being  repressed,  and  others  were  repressed  and 
placed  on  the  same  dry  ear.  The  two  kinds  of  blocks  were  care- 
fully kept  together  in  the  drying  tunnels,  in  the  kiln,  and  taken 
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from  the  kiln  to  the  rattler  room,  where  th^  were  carefully 
tested  for  abrasion  in  the  standard  rattler,  as  devised  by  Orton 
an^  Blair.  Spherical  shot  were  used,  weighing  three  hundred 
pounds  to  a  charge,  and  the  rattler  revolved  1800  revolutions  for 
one  hour,  the  time  of  rattling  the  blocks  for  one  test.  We  made 
a  number  of  such  tests  at  different  times,  and  up  to  this  time  we 
find  the  repressed  block  made  from  our  material  stands  a  better 
rattler  test  than  the  wire-eut  block  of  the  same  material.  Wire- 
cut  blocks  have  sharp  edges,  and  repressed  blocks  have  curved 
edges.  No  doubt  the  curves  would  save  the  repressed  blocks  in 
the  rattler,  and  there  would  be  a  greater  loss  in  the  rattler  in 
the  case  of  ttie  wire-cut  blocks,  by  reason  of  the  sharp  edges. 
Whether  the  sharp  edges  in  the  one  case  and  the  rounded  edges 
in  the  other  made  the  difference  in  the  percentage  of  loss  in  the 
rattler  we  are  unable  to  say ;  but  in  order  to  keep  ourselves  from 
going  into  bankruptcy,  we  found  it  necessary  to  continue  making 
repressed  blocks. 

Mr.  Doe:  We  made  two  tests  to  determine  the  effect 
of  repression  on'  absorption.  In  the  brick  from  the  rattler,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  difference  in  a'bsorption  between  the  repressed 
and  the  wire-cut,  but  in  the  brick  as  it  came  from  the  kiln,  we 
found  that  the  repressed  absorbed  a  little  less  than  the  wire-cut. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  ADDITION  OF  LIME  AND 
SILICA  TO  A  SHALE' 

BY  PAUL  TEETOB 

The  data  presented  in  this  paper  is  the  result  of  a  piece  of 
woi^  which  was  carried  on  to  develop  a  short  method,  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  ceramic  laboratory  of  the  Kansas  State  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  of  determining  whether  or  not  some  of  the  large  de- 
posits of  shales  and  clays  of  an  inferior  nature  in  Kansas  can  be 
sufficiently  improved  to  warrant  their  use  for  the  manufacture 
of  clay  products  such  as  paving  brick. 

The  two  shales  used  in  this  experiment,  No.  110  and  No. 
154,  are  being  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  paving  block. 
Shale  No.  110  is  being  used  commercially  just  as  it  occurs  in  the 
shale  bank  and  produces  a  good  grade  of  paving  block.  Its  plas- 
ticity is  a  little  lower  than  that  of  the  average  paving  brick 
shale,  and  when  burned  to  produce  a  brick  of  minimum  rattler 
loss;  it  still  has  a  rather  high  porosity,  a  porosity  of  nine  pereeni. 
The  rattler  losses  of  the  product  made  from  this  shale  vary  quite 
a  bit,  and  it  was  thought  that  this  experiment  might  reveal  a 
mixture  which  would  produce  more  uniform  rattler  losses. 

In  order  to  study  the  effect  of  adding  lime  and  silica  to 
shale  No.  110  the  following  mixtures  were  used ; 

Shale  alone 

Shale  plus  1  percent  calcium  carbonate 

Shale  plus  2  percent  calcium  carbonate 

Shale  plus  3  percent  calcium  carbonate 

Shale  plus  1  percent  fliut 

Shale  plus  3  percent  dint 

Shale  plus  5  percent  flint 
These  mixtures  were  thoroughly  mixed  in  the  dry  state,  and 
tempered  with  water  in  the  wet  pan.  The  wet  clay  was  then  bat- 
ted out  to  a  slab  of  uniform  thickness  between  two  guides,  and 
this  slab  cut  into  test  pieces  3^2  inches  in  diameter  and  l''^ 
inches  thick.    These  test  pieces  were  dried  and  burned  to  cone  4 

•  Bj  pmnlBinn  o(  the  Diiwtor  at  the  State  rrfolonir-a!  Survoy  at  Kansii. 
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down  in  70  hours.  After  shutting  off  the  gas,  the  kiln  was  sealed 
and  allowed  to  cool;  the  time  required  for  cooling  was  3^^  days. 

A  portion  of  these  test  pieces  were  reserved  for  porosity  and 
specific  gravity  determinations,  and  the  remainder  were  used  for 
the  rattler  test. 

After  a  little  preliminary  experimenting  with  the  various 
laboratory  rattlers  available,  the  following  was  decided  upon : 
To  use  the  new  rattler  as  spedfied  by  the  If.  B.  M.  A.,  the 
abrasive  charge  was  225  pounds  of  the  small  shot  (l^g  in.  in  di- 
ameter). The  charge  of  test  pieces  was  ten  in  number  with  a 
total  weigbt  of  approximately  8^4  pounds,  number  of  revolutions 
per  minute  of  rattler  was  30  and  the  duration  of  the  test,  30  min- 
utes. 

In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  over-firing  on  these  mix- 
tures, another  set  of  test  pieces  were  burned  to  eone  7  down. 
The  same  precautions  were  taken  during  cooling  as  in  the  cone 
4  bum  and  the  rattler  test  made  as  before.  The  numerical  data 
obtained  from  the  rattler  tests  is  recorded  in  table  No.  1  and  is 
shown  graphically  in  Fig.  1. 


TABLE   I— SHALE   No.   110 


CON.  t   »». 

co».  T   .v^. 

Losa 

s:s,' 

UTTLn 

;=; 

7.71 
9.S9 

7. 75 
0.52 
8.88 
8.70 
7.76 

(,4 

8.72 
8.68 
9.S2 
10.77 
9.23 
8.58 
8.89 

Sha!e+1  percent  CaCO,    ... 
ShaU+2  percent  CaCO.    ... 
Shale+3  percent  CaCO,    . . . 

Sbale+l  percent  flhrt    

Shale+3  percent  flint    

ShaIe+5  percent  flint    

8 
8 
8 

8 

7 

59 
71 
81 
04 
OS 
42 

0.10 
0.24 
0.70 
0.94 

0.75 
0.93 

A  c&reful  inspection  of  the  curves  shown  in  Fig.  1  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  addition  of  ealeium  carbonate  to  this  shale  does 
not  decrease  the  porosity.    The  toughness  of  tbe  burned  product 
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is  reduced  by  the  addition  of  calcium  carbonate  *^    .dicated  by 

tbe  inoreaee  in  the  rattler  t«st. 

The  addition  of  silica  to  this  shale  has  no  effect  upon  the 

toughness  as  measured  by  the  rattler  test. 
Composition  of  shale  No.  110 : 

SiO,  67.66 

AlA  14-33 

Pe,0, 7.27 

CaO 0.70 

MgO    1.21 

K,0  0.76 

Na,0  1.84 

Ignition 5 .  25 

Moisture   1 .  15 

The  porosity -temperature  curve  of  shale  No.  110  is  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  This  shale  has  a  drying  shrinkage  of  4.95  percent  and  a 
baming  shrinkage  of  5.5  percent  at  oone  3.  The  porosity  of 
eommereial  paving  bricks  made  from  this  shale  have  been  found 
to  vary  between  9  and  15  percent. 

The  other  shale,  No.  154,  used  in  this  experiment  is  of  an 
entirely  different  nature.  It  has  greater  plasticity,  with  a  slight 
tendency  to  warp,  its  drying  shrinkage  is  5.7  percent  and  its 
burning  shrinkage  is  8.71  percent  at  cone  2.  The  porosity-tem- 
perature curve  as  shown  in  Fig.  2  shows  that  the  porosity  de- 
creases very  rapidly  between  eone  08  and  02,  then  remains  fairly 
constant  until  cone  5,  when  it  begins  to  increase  again. 

The  true  specific  gravity  of  this  shale  when  burned  at  differ- 
ent temperatures  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  specific  gravity  was 
determined  by  the  pycnometer  method. 

The  experimental  work  with  shale  No.  154  was  restricted  to 
the  addition  of  silica,  which  was  added  in  two  forms,  the  coarse 
sand  and  the  finely  ground  potters  flint.  The  mixtures  used  were 
as  follows: 

Shale  alone 

Shale  plus    2  percent  sand 

Shale  plus     2  percent  flint 
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Shale  plus    7  percent  sand 

Shale  plus    7  percent  flint 

Shale  plus  14  percent  sand 

Shale  plus  14  percent  flint 
Test  pieces  for  this  lot  were  prepared  just  the  same  as  for 
shale  110.  The  first  lot  was  burned  to  cone  2,  and  the  same  pre- 
cautions were  taken  during  cooling  as  before.  The  rate  of  rais- 
ing the  temperature  of  the  kiln  after  oxidation  vr»s  completed 
was  20°  C.  per  hour, 

A  second  lot  of  test  pieces  from  these  mixtures  were  burned 
to  cone  7  down,  to  determine  the  effect  of  over-firing. 


TABLE  II— 

SHALE   No.  1M 

COKl     t     >».. 

coK.  T  .m 

LOt 

rOIOWTT 

LDM 

FIICIKT 

^^ 

0.29 
0.2B 
0.55 
1.60 
0.4T 
3.13 
1.17     ■ 

13.32 
18.50 
14.50 
15.67 

9.63 
15.47 

9.27 

Shale+  2  percent  sand    

Shale-I-  2  percent  flint    

Shale-I-  7  percent  sand    

Shale-I-  7  percent  flint    

Shale-l-14  percent  sand    .... 
Shale-l-14  percent  flint    

10 

08 
42 
52 
16 
51 
28 

1.38 
0.06 
1.30 
0.03 
1.09 
0.06 

The  chemical  analysis  of  the  sample  of  shale  used  in  this 
experiment  could  not  be  completed  in  time  for  incorporation  in 
this  paper.  The  shale  bank  is  made  up  of  two  layers,  and  the 
composition  of  these  two  layers  as  determined  in  the  chemical 
laboratories  of  the  University  of  Kansas  is  as  follows: 


Loirni   uin 

sio,            .    .               

61.02 
15. 3B 
9.12 
1.34 
0.43 
3.57 
6.60 
2.40 

MgO     
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An  examination  of  the  curves  ^own  in  Fig.  3  shows  that  the 
addition  of  silica  to  this  sfa^le  ia  beneficial  and  advisable,  in  as 
much  as  it  produces  a  material  decrease  in  the  rattler  losses. 
This  fact  is  also  bom  out  in  practice;  bricks  made  from  the  shale 
itself  have  a  rattler  loss  of  22  to  23  percent,  while  the  aand-f^ale 
mixture  rattles  in  the  neighborhood  of  18  percent.  It  also  ap- 
pears that  for  this  shale  the  fineness  of  grain  of  the  added  silica 
does  not  play  a  very  important  part  in  ease  of  a  normal  bum, 
although  in  this  ease  the  fine  grained  silica  produces  slightly 
lower  rattler  losses.  In  the  case  of  an  overbum  the  fineness  of 
grain  of  the  added  silica  plays  a  more  important  part,  with  the 
addition  of  sand  the  rattler  toss  was  increased,  white  in  the  ease 
of  the  flint  tjie  rattler  loss  was  reduced. 

DISCUSSION 

Mr.  Blair:  I  should  like  to  ask  on  what  rattler  charges 
these  conclusions  were  based.  For  instance,  were  the  rattler 
charges  the  same  for  the  same  character  of  sample  f 

Mr.  Teetor:  The  rattler  charges  were  the  same  throughout 
the  experiment,  the  only  variation  being  a  slight  difference  in 
the  total  weight  of  the  ten  test  pieces,  which  were  rattled;  this 
difference  in  no  case  exceeded  but  a  few  ounces. 
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SOME  COBALT-URANIUM  COLORS 

BY  B.  S.  RADCLIFFE 

There  are  four  coloring  oxides,  namely,  copper,  chromium, 
nickel  and  iron,  whieh  under  proper  conditions  produce  green 
colors  in  bodies  and  glazes.  In  physical  mixtures,  we  are  able  to 
produce  greens  by  blending  blue  and  yellow. 

The  object  of  this  investigation  was  to  determine  whether 
gn'een  could  be  produced  by  blending  cobalt-blue  and  l 
yellow. 

Series  A  was  made  up  as  follows : 


TABLE 

—SERIES 

A 

*i 

S 

*. 

*. 

*• 

Co.O. 

1.0 
50.0 
40.0 
3S.0 

0.9 
50.0 
40.0 
85.0 

0.8 
50.0 

40.0 
35.0 

0.7 
50.0 
40.0 

25.0 

Ma,U,0.  8H,0 

50.0 

ZnO 

The  stains  were  thoroughly  mixed,  calcined  to  cone  5,  ground 
to  pass  a  200  mesh  screen  and  added  to  a  mat  glaze  having  the 
formula, 

0.1  K,0    \ 

0.2  CaO    I   0.36  Al^O,     1.36  SiO, 
0.7  PbO    ) 
The  glaze  was  then  burned  to  cone  05.    The  result  was  a  yellow- 
ish green  glaze  with  blue  specks.    This  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  cobalt  was  not  thoroughly  disseminated. 
A  blue  stain 

Co,0. 10 

Calc.  AI,0,   45 

ZnO   45 

was  then  made,  calcined  to  cone  7,  and  ground  to  pass  a  200 
mesh  screen. 

Three  frits  were  made  using  the  mat  glaze  as  before. 
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SOME  COBALT-URANIUH  COLORS 
TABLE    II— SERIES    B 


«. 

". 

». 

17.8 
6.3 
50. S 
11.0 
10.0 
4.6 
10.0 

as.o 

17. B 
6.3 
50. S 
11.0 
10.0 
4.6 
10.0 
35.0 

CaCO. 

Red  lead    

Eng.  china  clay  

Tenn.  bail  clay   

11.0 
10.0 

When  applied  as  glazes,  B  1  gave  an  olive  green,  B  2  and 
B3  rich  chocolate  browns.  These  results  indicate  that  Uie  ratio 
of  uranium  to  cobalt  is  too  high. 

The  next  step  tried  was  to  use  the  nitrates  of  cobalt  and 
uranium,  by  fritting  in  the  mat  glaze. 

TABLE   III— SERIES   C 


«, 

'i 

«. 

17.6 
6.3 
50. S 
11.0 
10.0 
4.6 
3.5 
10.0 

CaCO. 

6 
50 
11 
10 
4 
3 
13 

Eng.  china  clay  

Tenn.  ball  clay   

11.0 
10.0 

Uranium  nitrate    

15.0 

,  The  frits  were  ground,  and  a  series  of  glazes  made  by  blend- 
ing with  the  original  mat  glaze. 

Bright  glazes  were  made  by  adding  20  parts  of  flint  to  the 
frits  of  this  series. 

The  mat  glazes  were  olive  green,  C,  having  a  bluish  shade. 

Of  the  bright  glazes  C,  was  deep  green  in  color,  and  C,  and 
C:  were  green  with  a  blubh  shade. 

ConduBions:    Green  glazes  and  mats  can  be  made  by  blend- 
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ing  cobalt  and  ur&muin  in  the  right  proportions,  which  is  be- 
tween four  and  five  parts  of  uranium  nitrate  to  one  part  of  co- 
balt nitrate. 

Cenmic  Labontorj-, 

Unirermty    of   lUinoi*. 

DISCUSSION 

Prof.  Orton:  I  do  not  know,  whether  there  has  ever  been 
any  report  made,  about  the  peculiar  green  developed  by  one  of 
the  roofing-tile  plants  in  this  country  by  the  use  of  cobalt  oside 
and  sulphate  of  antimony.  These  coarsely  ground  chemicals 
were  added  to  a  roughly  prepared  glaze ;  and  the  result  was  that 
they  succeeded  in  getting  a  very  passable  green.  At  least  it 
looked  like  a  good  green  on  the  roof,  but  if  looked  at  close  by, 
the  size  of  the  blue  and  yellow  spots  was  so  large  as  to  be  offen- 
sive. The  reason,  that  they  did  this,  was  that  they  were  working 
in  a  sulphurous  close  atmosphere,  that  spoiled  other  greens,  and 
they  thou^t,  that  if  they  had  a  sulphate  to  start  with,  it  would 
not  do  any  harm. 

Mr.  Badc'iffe:  I  might  say  that  a  man  in  the  terra-cotta 
business  in  Kansas  told  me  tbait  he  used  cobalt  and  uranium  to 
produce  greens.  He  did  not  tell  me,  however,  until  we  worked 
it  out.  He  was  using  it  for  polychrome  work.  The  cobalt-uran- 
ium green  that  he  produced  was  better  than  any  other  green  that 
he  could  make  for  this  purpose.  It  did  not  run  or  blend  off  with 
the  white,  but  instead  be  could  get  a  firm  line  between  the  green 
and  tihe  white,  or  whatever  base  was  beneath  the  green  poly- 
chrome work. 
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THE  USE  OF  MIXED  POTASH-SODA  FELDSPARS 
IN  PORCELAINS 

BY  ARTHUR  S.  WATTS 

There  have  been  many  intereeting  discussions  at  the  meetings 
of  this  Society  regarding  the  use  of  soda  feldspars  vs.  potash 
feldspars,  but  we  have  no  specific  data  with  regard  to  the  em- 
ployment of  a  blead  of  these  feldspars  in  porcelains.  The  French 
pegmatites  contain  much  more  8oJa  feldspar  than  do  the  average 
American  pegmatites  and  yet  these  porcelains,  in  which  these 
p^matites  are  emplt^ed,  are  matured  at  much  higher  tempera- 
tures than  the  American  china  and  are  fired  according  to  Europ- 
ean practice,  i.e.,  low  biscuit  and  iagh  glost.  This  practice  of 
firing  is  condemned  in  this  country  because  it  is  supposed  to 
cause  so  much  more  warping. 

In  order  <to  ascertain  just  how  practical  sudi  blends  may 
prove,  a  series  of  porcelains  was  prepared  in  which  all  the  varia- 
tions between  commercial  potash  and  commercial  soda  feldspars 
were  included. 


ANALYSES   OF    MATERIALS   USED 


^"^ 

toot 

i^-ss 

'""""' 

,L», 

SiO, 

69.45 

6S.50 

51.30 

47.37 

99.18 

A1,0. 

16.76 

31.17 

33.10 

37.85 

Fe,0. 

o.so 

0,18  . 

0.73 

0.31 

0.26 

TiO, 

1.40 

0.04 

0.01 

CaO 

0.45 

0.87' 

0.13 

0.00 

0.01 

MgO 

0.05 

1.40 

0.01 

Na.O 

2.60 

8.88 

0.10 

0.14 

K.O 

9.80 

1.00 

0.69 

1.40 

Ignition 
Loss 

0... 

0.15 

13.75 

13.80 

0.11 
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MINERAL   COMPOSITIONS   OF    FELDSPARS 


COUUmcui.    POTi»H 

8T1K 

FSICIBT 

riicMi 

Soda  feldspar    

25.15 

83.66 

The  bodies  included  in  the  aeries  were  made  in  the  ordinary 
wet  way,  and  the  feldspar  and  flint  employed  were  all  finer  than 
200  mesh  screen. 

The  numbers  and  compositimi  of  the  series  were  as  fallows : 


No.   1 

NO.   t 

No.  S 

No.  4 

NO.   fi 

NO.    B 

No.   7 

FiaClNT 

rnorar 

rail:  err 

PIICINT 

PIBCHT 

Potash  feldspar 

Soda  feldspar 

Tenn.  ball  clay 

Engl,  china  clay 

H.OO 

e.oo 

10.00 
30.00 
40.00 

11.89 
8.11 
10.00 
30.00 
40.00 

9.78 
10.38 
10.00 
30.00 
40.00 

7.87 
IS.  33 
10.00 
30.00 
40.00 

5.55 
14.49 
10.00 
30.00 
40.00 

3.44 
16.56 
10.00 
30.00 
40.00 

1.33 

18.87 
10,00 
30.00 

These  bodies  were  ma<le  into  bars  of  1  in.  by  V2  in.  by  4  in. 
and  wedges  o£  1  in.  by  3  in.  varying  from  1/32  to  %  inch 
in  thickness.  The  bars  were  scaled  for  shrinkage  measurement 
and  an  additional  set  was  employed  for  warpage  trials.  A  com- 
plete set  of  trials  was  fired  at  oones  6,  8  and  10. 

The  warpage  trials  were  supported  on  tiles  seven  and  a  half 
cm.  apart.  The  determination  of  warpage  was  made  by  stretch- 
ing a  rubber  band  across  the  concave  face  and  measuring  the 
actual  warpage.  This  was  then  figured  into  percent.  The  shrink- 
age was  obtained  by  actual  measurement  with  a  vernier  scale. 

The  translucency  was  determined  by  placing  the  wedge- 
shaped  trial  over  a  one  inch  hole  in  a  box  containing  a  16  candle 
power  incandescent  lamp  of  ocHistant  brilliancy.  The  maximum 
thickness  of  the  trial,  expressed  in  centimeters,  through  which  a 
No.  20  wire  can  be  detected  on  the  ^ice  of  the  trial  next  the  lamp 
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with  the  lamp  3  inches  distant,  is  taken  aa  the  measure  of  trans- 
lueency. 

The  warpage  measurementa  are  as  follows : 

No.  1  No.  t  No.  t  No.  «  No.  I  No.  S  No.  7 


CONK  s 

BURN 

Actual    . 
Percent 

1.5  m.m. 
2 

1.5  m.m 

3.5  in.m. 
3.33 

2.0  m.m. 

2.67 

2.0  m.m. 

2.67 

2,0  m.m. 

2.67 

1.5  m.m. 
2.00 

CONE  S 

BURN 

Actual    . 
Percetrt 

1.5  m.m- 
2 

"r 

■3.0  m.m. 

4. 00 

2.0  m.m. 
2.67 

2.0  m.m. 

2.67 

2.0  m.m. 
2.87 

1.5  m.m. 
2.00 

CONE  10 

BURN 

Actual    . 
Percent 

a.Om.m 
2.66 

3.5 
3 

.33 

3,35  m.m 
4.33 

3.25  m  m 
4.33 

3.5  m.m. 
4.87 

4.0 

a 

.33 

2.5 
3 

.33 

The  shrinkage  measurements  are  as  follows: 


No.   t 

No.   S 

No.   < 

PHCK'VT 

No.  S 

No.  T 

rBW.Kt 

-MC>;^T 

H«<^EST 

PHCrNT 

PWC1J.T 

fttcm 

Cone     6  burn 

Cone     8  burn 

Cone  10  burn 

12.0 
12.0 
13.0 

14.0 
14.0 

14.5 

14.0 
14..  0 
15.0 

14.0 
14.5 
17.0 

14.0 
15.0 
17.0 

14.0 
15.0 

16.5 

14.0 

15.5 
16.0 

The  translueeney  measurements  are  aa  follows ; 


Cone  6  burn 
Cone  8  burn 
Cone  10  burn 


0.5ZS 
0.637 
0.568 


0.5.10 
0.662 
0.609 


Conclusions,  (a)  Warpage.  The  above  data  indicates  that 
the  warpage  is  worst  when  about  equal  parts  of  soda  and  poiash 
feldspar  are  used,  providing  the  ware  is  not  fired  above  cone  8, 
approximately  1290°C.     If  this  temperature  is  exceeded,  the 
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warpage  increases  with  soda  feld^ar  content,  until  the  soda 
feldspar  exceeds  82.8  percent  of  the  total  feldspar  content,  then 
it  decreases  up  to  100  percent  soda  feldspar.  This  indicates  that 
if  pure  soda  feldspar  was  used  exclusively  the  warpage  would  be 
less  than  with  any  the  natural  mixtures  of  potash  and  soda  feld- 
spars. 

(b)  Shrinkage.  Shrinkage  increases  with  the  soda  feldspar 
content  but  only  slightly  eo  after  the  ratio  equals  one  potash  to 
one  soda  feldspar.  If  the  firing  temperature  exceeds  cone  8  the 
shrinkage  increase  is  only  up  to  a  ratio  of  61.65  percent  potash 
and  38.35  percent  soda  feldspar.  Beyond  this  the  shrinkage  de- 
creases slightly. 

(c).  Transluceney.  Translueeney  increases  with  soda  feld- 
spar content,  but  when  fired  above  cone  8  the  transluceney  de- 
creases with  increased  heat  treatment  in  all  members  of  the  ser- 
ies studied. 
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A  ROPE  HAULAGE  PLANT  COMBINING  ELECTRIC 
POWER  WITH  GRAVITY 

BY  W,  A.  HUU. 

Mr.  Riddle,  in  his  valuable  paper  in  Voliune  XV,  describee 
an  all-gravity  system  for  handling  clay  on  a  down  grade  surface 
incline,  in  which  the  gradient  of  a  portion  of  the  tracks  is  so  small 
that  the  gravity  system  »nll  work  only  by  virtue  of  the  momeotuni 
gained  during  the  first  part  of  the  trip.  He  shows  that  if  the 
conditions  were  only  a  little  more  difficult,  the  gravity  system 
would  not  operate  at  all.  This  suggests  a  modification  of  the  all- 
gravity  system,  in  which  gravity  is  assisted  in  operating  ears  on 
an  incline  by  means  of  a  rope  which  is  pulled  by  a  power  driven 
drum.  An  example  of  such  a  system  in  found  iu  the  Lookout 
Mountain  Incline,  which  connects  St.  Elmo,  near  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee,  with  the  town  of  Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee,  the 
latter  located  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  This  railroad  is  used 
for  passenger  traffic  up  and  down  Lookout  Mountain.  An  all- 
gravity  system  of  operation  is  out  of  the  question,  because  the 
up-bound  car  may  be  loaded  as  heavily  as  the  down-bound  ear, 
or  more  heavily  than  the  latter.  In  most  respects,  the  haulage 
problem  corresponds  closely  with  a  elay  haulage  problem  where 
the  load  travels  up  the  grade  or  where  the  grades  are  such  that 
a  down-bound  load  will  not  pull  an  up-bound  empty. 

The  equipment  of  this  plant  is  somewhat  more  elaborate  and 
expensive  than  would  be  either  justifiable  or  necessary  for  hand- 
ling clay,  but  the  principles  are  the  same  in  many  respects.  In 
this  case,  safety  is  the  first  consideration,  and  no  expense  has  been 
spared  in  making  the  system  almost  auiomatic  and  practically  - 
accident  proof. 

The  Incline  Cable  Railway,  as  it  is  called,  is  i750  feet  in 
length,  and  the  difference  in  elevation  between  its  upper  and 
lower  terminals  is  approxin>ately  1500  feet.  The  average  grad- 
ient is  35  percent,  the  minimum  10  percent  and  the  maximum  67 
percent. 

The  track  is  standard  gauge  and  consists  of  56  lb.  tee  rails 
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laid  on  6  in.  by  8  in.  ties,  8  ft,  long  where  th«  track  ie  single.  A 
considerable  part,  particularly  at  the  upper  end,  ie  on  wood 
trestle,  the  rest  being  on  solid  earth.  The  trestling  was  made 
necessary  to  eliminate  sudden  changes  in  grade  to  which  the 
cable,  under  tension,  would  not  conform. 

A  turn-out  is  looated  half  way  between  the  terminal  stations. 
Prom  the  lower  terminal  to  the  turo-out  is  a  two  rail  track,  while 
from  the  turn-out  to  the  upper  terminal,  there  are  three  rails 
instead  of  two  individual  double  tracks.  An  important  feature 
of  the  system  is  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  the  switches  of  the 
turn-out  which  makes  it  possible,  by  having  inside  dange  wheels 
on  one  ear  and  outside  flange  wheels  on  the  other,  to  dispense 
with  any  moveable  parts  at  the  turn-out  switches. 

The  two  cars  are  built  on  an  angle  to  fit  the  average  grade. 
They  are  31  ft.  1%  in.  in  length  and  carry  forty-five  passengers. 
These  cars  have  an  observation  platform  at  the  lower  end ;  and 
they  are  lighted  and  heated  electrically.  Each  ear  is  equipped 
with  a  telephone,  and  the  man  in  charge  can  also  signal  to  the 
operator  at  the  power  house  by  making  an  electrical  contact  with 
a  wire  alongside  the  car.  These  ears  are  hoisted  by  means  of  an 
electrically  driven  hoist  which  consists  of  two  electric  motors  of 
130  II.  P.  each,  operated  at  550  volts,  both  geared  to  the  same 
drum,  over  which  two  IVi  in-  steel  cables  are  passed.  The  cables 
pass  over  this  drum  and  an  idle  drum  in  turn,  thus  breaking  the 
spiral  or  winding  tendency.  These  two  cables  are  worthy  of 
special  description,  as  they  are  used  in  an  unusual  way.  They 
run  throughout  the  course,  side  by  side  as  a  pair,  or  as  one  double 
cable,  the  purpose  being  that  of  safety.  In  case  of  a  concealed 
weakness  in  one  cable  the  other  is  counted  on  to  hold  the  car. 
Something  over  a  year  ago,  the  wisdom  of  this  precaution  wa« 
demonstrated.  One  cable  although  apparently  in  good  condition, 
did  break,  and  the  duplicate  cable  held  the  cais  without  giving 
the  passengers  any  shock  or  alarm. 

To  each  of  the  cars  is  attached  one  end  of  this  double  cable. 
As  the  drum  arrangement  is  such  that  the  cable  is  not  attaehed 
to  the  drum  and  does  not  accumulate  on  it.  the  total  length  of 
the  double  cable  is  only  a  little  more  than  the  length  of  the  in- 
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cline.    As  ooe  ear  goes  down,  the  other  cornea  up,  the  weight  of 
one  partially  balancing  the  weight  of  the  other. 

The  rope  is  carried  on  iron  sheaves,  30  ft.  apart  and  it  runs 
on  sheaves  through  the  turn-out  m  well  as  on  the  straight  track. 
Special,  one-flange  sheaves,  long  enough  to  give  the  rope  a  bear- 
ing all  the  time,  are  provided  at  the  turn-out  curves. 


The  hoist  is  automatic  in  operation,  and  it  is  impu^ble  to 
hoist  a  car  past  a  given  point  at  the  head  of  the  incline  as  the 
current  is  shut  oif  gradually,  as  the  ear  approaches  the  station, 
by  means  of  a  set  of  electric  switches  located  in  the  track,  which 
are  tripped  by  the  car  as  it  enters  the  station. 

Each  car  is  equipped  with  an  Otis  douhle  grip  safety  device 
capable  of  holding  50,000  lbs.  This  device  is  automatical ly  con- 
trolled by  a  centrifugal  governor  which  operartes  the  safety  de- 
vice in  case  the  speed  of  the  ear  exceeds  that  for  which  the  gov- 
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ernor  is  adjusted.  The  safety  device  is  also  equipped  with  a 
hand  operated  mechanism  which  can  be  used  by  the  ooDductor  in 
chaise  of  the  oar.  The  grip  is  designed  to  engage  a  6  in.  by  8  in. 
treated  yellow  pine  stringer  which  is  bolted  to  the  outside  of  the 
track  throughout  its  entire  length. 

A  safety  brake  is  also  provided  on  the  hoisting  drum.  This 
is  operated  by  a  centrifugal  governor  and  can  also  be  operated 
by  the  operator  in  charge  of  the  power  house.  In  case  the  mau 
in  control  of  the  hoist  were  to  drop  dead,  leaving  the  power  on. 


the  automatic  safety  brake  would  stop  the  apparatus  if  it  ex- 
ceeded the  speed  limit.  If  this  did  not  occur,  the  car  entering 
the  station  at  the  head  of  the  incline  would  throw  out  the  power 
by  means  of  the  automatic  switches  and  stop  the  care  gradually, 
at  the  proper  place. 

This  incline  was  built  about  eighteen  years  ago  and  has  been 
in  practically  continuous  operation  since  its  completion.  Until 
about  three  years  ago,  it  was  operated  by  a  steam  hoist.  The  op- 
eration has  been  satisfactory  with  both  kinds  of  power,  but  tiie 
present  equipment  is  simpler  of  operation  and  better  safeguarded 
against  possible  accident  than  the  former  plant.    In  its  eighteen 
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years  of  operation,  this  incline  railway  has  not  experienced  a 
wreck  and  has  not  hurt  a  person.  It  might  be  said  without  ex- 
aggeration that  this  record  is  worthy  of  emulation  on  the  part  of 
clay  haulage  inclines  and  some  few  of  our  ' '  Safety  First ' '  steam 
railways  as  well. 
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BY  A,   V.   BLEININOBR    AKD  G.    H.   BROWN,  PITTSBUEOB,  PA, 

The  present  work  was  done  in  order  to  supply  information 
concerning  the  temperature  range  of  a  kind  of  refined  draw 
trials,  marketed  under  the  name  of  "Veritas  Firing  System," 
and  used  in  a  considerable  numiber  of  potteries  and  other  clay 
plants.  These  trials  consist  of  unburned  rings  of  clay  body,  2.5 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a  hole  of  about  0.85  inch,  and  of  a  com- 
position approaching  very  closely  that  of  white  ware.  These 
pieces  are  pressed  from  the  body  in  the  condition  of  moist  dust, 
by  means  of  a  screw  press,  using  a  steel  die.  In  using  them,  a 
number  of  the  rings  are  placed  in  several  parts  of  the  kiln  and 
drawn  at  different  times  during  the  burn.  The  diameter  of  the 
cooled  ring  is  then  measured  by  means  of  a  simple  device.  In 
using  the  latter,  the  trial  is  placed  against  two  pegs,  on  the  other 
side,  a  lever,  pressed  forward  by  means  of  a  spring,  is  held 
against  the  ring,  which  is  thus  kept  in  position  by  three  points. 
The  lever  is  about  S'j-g  inches  in  length,  and  moves  at  its  extrem- 
ity along  a  scale,  graduated  into  60  equal  divisions  through  an 
arc  about  2%  inches  in  length.  Any  change  in  diameter  is  indi- 
cated in  a  magnified  degree  by  the  displacement  of  the  pointer 
along  the  scale.  The  principle  involved  is,  of  course,  not  new, 
and  was  worked  out  in  a  most  admirable  way  about  140  years 
ago  by  the  famous  potter,  Josiah  Wedgwood,  in  the  form  of  the 
pyrometer  connected  with  his  name.  Many  other  similar  devices 
have  been  proposed,  and  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  shrinkage 
measurements  have  been  used  in  the  brick  industry  for  many 
years  as  the  most  useful  criterion  of  the  progress  of  vitrification. 

The  present  device  was  first  described  in  detail  by  Marc 
Solon,^  the  inventor.  Jlr.  Solon,  in  the  article  referred  to,  does 
not  claim  any  great  novelty  in  the  principles  of  his  method,  but 
states  that  the  advantages  of  this  method  of  control  consist,  first, 
in  being  able  to  determine  the  progress  of  the  firing  at  any  time 
by  the  withdrawal  of  rings  from  certain  parts  of  the  kiln,  so  that 
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uniformity  of  burning  may  be  maintained.  Secondly,  the  shrink- 
age numbers  indicate  the  actual  heat  work  being  done  upon  the 
body,  so  that  the  rate  of  firing  may  be  accelerated  during  the 
period  when  little  contraction  ia  taking  place  and  retarded  when 
shrinkage  is  proceeding  at  its  maximum  rate.  In  this  manner, 
the  tiring  may  be  adjusted  to  the  requirements  existing  at  any 
time,  which  would  not  be  possible  by  the  use  of  a  pyrometer,  un- 
less the  most  suitable  rate  of  firing  was  previously  determined. 
It  is  evident  that,  like  the  pyrometric  cones,  the  firing  rings  can- 
not indicate  tempemtures.  The  more  rapid  the  rate  of  firing,  the 
higher  must  be  the  temperatures  corresponding  to  the  dif- 
ferent shrinkage  numbers,  and  vice  versa.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  correlate  the  contraction 
values  indicated,  with  the  temperatures  for  different  rates  of 
heating,  in  order  to  connect  up  the  use  of  these  trials  with  pyro- 
meter practice.    This  is  the  object  of  the  present  work. 

One  of  the  requirements  of  a  standard  of  this  kind  must  be 
a  practically  uniform  rate  of  contraction,  since  the  same  compo- 
sition is  to  be  iised  in  plants  making  all  sorts  of  products  and 
using  many  kinds  of  day.  It  is  evident  that  any  decided  irregu- 
larities in  this  respect  would  tend  to  diminish  the  accuracy  and 
usefulness  of  the  system.  Such  fluxes  as  lime  therefore  must  be 
avoided  in  the  .body  used  for  these  test  specimens.  The  best 
mixture  would  probably  be  that  of  a  white  ware  body,  where  the 
predominating  flux  is  feldspar.  Snch  a  body  is  composed  of 
about  52  percent  of  clay  substance,  33  percent  of  flint  and  15^ 
percent  of  feldspar.  By  increasing  the  amount  of  feldspar,  the 
range  of  the  scale  may  be  readily  extended  to  porcelain. 

In  the  preparation  of  such  standards,  it  is  necessary  also  to 
have  availaMe  large  quantities  pf  the  raw  materials,  thoroughly 
mixed,  so  that  no  undue  variiations  may  occur.  Such  factors  as 
the  fineness  of  grain  of  the  feldspar  and  flint  must  be  maintained 
constant,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  preparation  and  pressing. 
Any  decided  change  in  the  raw  materials  would  make  difficult 
the  coordination  of  new  mixtures  with  the  old  one,  as  the  rate  of 
contraction  might  be  ehansred.    However,  by  careful  experiment- 
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ing,  it  should  be  possible  to  produce  stock,  the  properties  of  which 
would  check  with  those  of  the  standard  mixture. 

Forty  of  these  riugs  were  measured  with  a  micrometer  cali- 
per, and  the  average  diameter  found  to  be  2,5065  inches.  Meas- 
urements showed  slight  deviatiims  from  the  circular  shape  but 
not  sufficiently  great  to  be  corrected  for  in  this  work.  The  larg- 
est deviation  in  diameter  waa  0.0012  inch  and  the  mean  deviation 
0.0004  inch.  The  weight  of  the  rings  varied  from  48.55  to  50.70 
grams,  their  thickness  being,  of  course,  of  no  consequence.  The 
measuring  scale  has  five  divisions  to  the  left  of  the  zero  point, 
so  that  somewhat  larger  rings  than  the  standard  size  may  be 
measured,  although  the  specimens  of  each  shipment  are  always 
of  the  same  caliper.  Each  division  of  the  scale  corresponds  to  a 
mean  value  of  O.0OA4  inch,  as  measured  upon  the  specimen. 
Measurements  of  the  scale  by  means  of  a  microscope  comparator 
showed  considerable  and  irregular  variationa  in  the  graduation. 
The  measurements  could  be  made  with  a  device  capable  of  greater 
accuracy  such  as  a  modified  micrometer  caliper. 

In  determining  the  shrinkage  of  the  rings  at  different  tem- 
peratures the  question  of  rapidity  of  firing  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  four  firings  were  made  at  the  constant  rates  of 
increase,  of  12.5°,  16.6°,  25°  and  50°C.  per  hour.  The  burns 
were  made  in  one  of  the  gas-fired  test  kilns  of  the  laboratory  hav- 
ing a  capacity  of  about  28  cubic  feet.  The  temperature  was 
controlled  carefully  by  means  of  two  thermo-couples,  one  of 
which  was  connected  to  a  recording  and  the  other  to  a  non-re- 
cording Siemens-Halske  millivoltmeter.  The  cold  junctions  were 
k^t  at  the  ice-point.  A  suitable  opening  was  provided  in  the 
wicket  for  the  removal  of  the  rings,  two  of  whidh  were  taken  out 
at  each  drawing  temperature.  Upon  cooling,  the  rings  were 
measured  by  means  of  a  micrometer  caliper,  reading  to  O.OOOl 
inch  and  by  the  Veritas  instrument.  Three  readings  were  taken 
of  every  ring,  and  the  average  of  these  used. 
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The  resulte  of  this  work  are  compiled  in  Table  I: 

TABLE   I.     VERITAS  FIRINQ  SYSTEM— HIOH   FIRE  DISCS 


«»M0     ,»^^.^CU» 

.HUXUC.    >».» 

•o  ■ 

SB"    pn 

""o 

im" 

m"7«i 

"bo."." 

iJ*!"" 

Ittt' 
m 

1010 

0.0110 

0.0124 

0.0191 

0.0208 

1.37 

1.50 

3.00 

3.50 

1030 

0.0175 

0.01S4 

0.0257 

0.0363 

2.50 

2. SO 

4.12 

4.50 

1050 

0.0279 

0.0303 

0.0403 

0.0395 

4.37 

5.00 

7.12 

7.00 

1070 

0.0427 

0.0499 

0.059S 

0.0647 

7.50 

9.20 

11.00 

11. B7 

1090 

0.0636 

O.074a 

0.07B5 

0.0B33 

11.75 

13.75 

14.75 

15.87 

1110 

0.0615 

0.0945 

0.1034 

0,1041 

15.00 

IB. 00 

1(1.83 

19.75 

1130 

0.1035 

0.1133 

0.1305 

0.1201 

19.50 

22.25 

23.00 

23.00 

1150 

0.1325 

O.U04 

0.U16 

0.1418 

34.87 

26.12 

26.62 

26.75 

1170 

0.1S25 

0.1571 

0.16S0 

0.1656 

28.75 

39.35 

31.12 

30.75 

1190 

0.1666 

0.1699 

0.1892 

0.1895 

31.00 

31.50 

35.00 

34.87 

1210 

0.1863 

0.2056 

0.2061 

34,50 

37.73 

38.00 

1330 

0.B018 

0.219B 

0.3173 

37.13 

40.00 

40.00 

1250 

0.2165 

0.2297 

39.75 

41.76 

1270 

0.33B5 

41.50 

These  values  are  also  presented  in  graphical  form  in  Figures 
1  and  2,  in  which  the  shrinkage  is  expressed  in  the  numbers  of 
the  Veritas  instrument  and  in  iuches  as  measured  by  means  of 
the  micrometer  caliper. 

From  the  curves  it  appears,  that  the  rate  of  shrinkage  is 
quite  r^ular,  and  hence  the  composition  answers  very  satisfac- 
torily the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  Measurements  were 
not  taken  at  lower  temperatures,  since  the  changes,  as  far  as  a 
body  of  this  kind  is  concerned,  are  of  no  particular  importance 
during  the  lower  heat  ranges.  It  might  be  stated  also,  that  the 
instrument  shows  very  distinctly  the  expiansion  occurring  coin- 
cident with  dehydration,  though  this  point  is  not  one  of  special 
si^ificance  as  far  as  the  control  of  burning  is  concerned.  Upon 
comparing  the  four  curves  it  will  be  noted  that  the  time  factor 
manifests  itself  in  quite  a  nurked  manner.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  temperatures  at  which  equal  oontraction  bakes  place  are 
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the  higher,  the  more  rapid  the  rate  of  firing.  These  differences 
seem  to  diminish  as  the  temperature  rises.  The  firings  at  the 
rate  of  121^"  and  16%°  per  hour,  tend  to  coincide  as  is  to  be 
expected,  since  the  heat  absorption  approaches  a  constant  value. 

In  this  connection,  it  was  thought  desirable  also  to  trace 
the  connection  between  the  porosity  and  the  firing  temperature, 
at  the  firing  rates  previously  mentioned,  and  these  are  coordi- 
nated in  the  diagram  of  Fig.  3.  These  show  parallelism  with 
the  contraction  curves  and  bring  out  the  same  evidence,  though 
the  curves  are  differentiated  somewhat  more  sharp!y. 

The  firm  placing  these  pyrometric  firing  rings  on  the  market 
has  brought  out  also  a  series  intended  to  be  used  at  lower  tem- 
peratures. A  set  of  these  was  tested  similarlj-  to  the  method  de- 
scribed for  the  higher  tem[>erature  specimens,  but  using  only 
the  12.5°  and  25°  per  hour  firing  rates.  The  results  of  this  work 
are  presented  in  Pig,  4,  From  this  curve,  it  would  appear  that 
this  series  does  not  show  a  r^uiar  behavior  throughout  the  tem- 
perature range  in  question.  At  least  four  rates  of  ooutraction 
may  be  observed.  Between  950°  and  1070°C.  the  oontraction 
progresses  very  slowly,  which  is  a  serious  drawback,  as  this  par- 
ticular temperature  interval  is  a  very  important  one  for  the  fic- 
ing  of  red  burning  clays.  It  would  seem  then,  that  owing  to 
this  irregularity,  the  accuracy  of  control  would  be  seriously  im- 
paired within  this  interval,  since  the  slight  contraction  indicated 
might  lead  to  the  underestimation  of  the  heat  effects  bringing 
about  all  important  changes  in  the  ware  itself.  It  nvuld  be  pos- 
sible, however,  to  prepare  a  body  which  would  show  more  con- 
sistent contraction  than  the  one  selected. 

The  standard  firing  rings  of  the  higher  temperature  series 
are  undoubtedly  useful  in  controlling  the  firing  of  kilns,  and  if 
used  in  connection  with  a  pyrometer,  would  tend  to  make  the 
latler  a  far  more  valuable  instmmeot.  They  offer  a  simple  means 
of  correlating  heat  work  and  the  rate  of  temperature  increase, 
and  their  use  in  this  connection  »x)uld  be  very  beneficial.  The 
principle  of  the  system  is  sound,  and  the  body  selected  has  been 
well  chosen  for  the  firing  of  pottery  kilns.  The  seleotion  of  the 
body  for  the  lower  temperature  series  has  not  been  so  successful. 
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and,  as  has  already  been  stated,  there  are  serious  objections  to 
its  use. 

For  the  control  of  the  burning  of  all  kinds  of  elay  ware, 
draw  trials  of  this  kind  oould  be  prepared  from  the  clay  or  body 
of  which  the  ware  itself  is  made.  It  ia  evident  that  such  speci- 
mens would  be  of  greater  service  for  determining  the  progress  of 
firing  than  any  other  body.  In  order  to  make  the  trials  com- 
parable with  each  other,  they  must  be  made  from  a  well  mixed 
standard  sample  of  the  material  and  pressed  under  the  same 
conditions.  In  this  connection,  r^ularity  of  tbe  shrinkage  curve 
with  temperature  is  not  necessary,  as  it  would  be  in  the  case  of 
standards  used  in  firing  all  sorts  of  clays.  In  fact  the  very  pe- 
culiarities of  the  contraction  of  such  clay  trials  would  be  useful 
in  checking  the  burning  behavior  of  tbe  same  material  made  into 
ware. 

The  thanks  of  the  writers  are  due  the  Veritas  Firing  System 
Co.  and  the  Trenton  Potteries  Co,  for  supplying  the  rings  used. 

DISCUSSION 

Mr.  Denmead:  I  wi^  to  ask  Mr.  Bleinioger,  whether  he 
found  the  Veritas  disc  trials  proved  the  claim  that  they  swelled 
in  the  early  period  of  the  firing  and  returned  to  normal  as  soon 
as  tbe  water  is  off. 

Mr.  Bleininger:  ■  Every  clay  body  will  expand  during  de- 
hydration, and  this  is  indicated  by  the  instrument. 

Mr.  Denmead:  They  claim,  that  you  can  know  exactly 
what  your  kiln  conditions  are,  and  that  you  can  tell  by  their  use 
exactly  when  the  water  is  driven  off  the  ware. 

Mr.  Bleininger:    Yes,  dehydration  is  clearly  indicated. 

Mr.  McDougal:  We  are  using  this  system  in  New  Castle. 
We  are  making  the  rings  of  our  own  body,  and  we  notice  this 
initial  swelling.  Mr.  Bleininger  mentioned,  that  if  your  own 
body  composition  were  used,  calibration  would  be  advisable. 
Even  if  this  is  not  done,  the  rings,  which  are  drawn  at  regrular 
intervals  from  the  four  corners  of  the  kiln,  give  as  good  as  in- 
dication as  you  might  want  of  tbe  progress  your  ware  is  mating, 
due  allowance  being  made  for  the  lag  of  the  ware  on  account  of 
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the  heat  not  reaching  it  as  quickly  as  in  the  trials.  I  uaderstaud 
that  there  is  a  patent  covering  some  phase  of  these  rings.  Is 
that  trueT 

Mr.  Bleininger:  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  paid  any  at- 
tention to  this  matter. 

Mr.  Bowman:  You  will,  I  think,  find  the  Veritas  firing 
rings  of  service  in  determining  the  rate  at  which  the  heat  in  the 
kiln  is  progressing.  We  do  not  fire  oft  our  kilns  by  the  Veritas 
ring,  but  merely  use  them  as  a  cheek  against  the  Seger  cone. 

Mr.  mil:  I  want  to  ask  the  exact  temperature  at  which  the 
discs  cease  to  shrink.    Have  you  a  record  of  that  1 

Mr.  Bleininger:  None  other  than  that  given  in  the  tables 
and  curves. 

Mr.  HUl:  We  found  the  discs  very  satisfactory  in  checking 
up  the  kilns,  especially  new  kilns  just  started.  We  do  not  use 
them  continuously, 

Mr.  McDougal:  I  might  add  another  word  to  what  has 
been  said.  We  find  these  rings  of  value  in  keeping  a  permanent 
record.  After  a  kiln  has  been  fired  off,  the  rings  still  tell  their 
story  of  the  rate  at  which  the  firing  was  done.  It  is  not  always 
a  true  story,  as  the  fireman  realizing  the  increase  is  too  rapid 
may  pull  his  trials  early. 

Mr.  Watts:  I  have  heard  the  statement  made  by  a  number 
of  men  who  introduced  these  rings  that  they  are  useless  beyond 
the  first  ring.  I  have  not  any  conception  of  a  pyrometer  or  any 
other  device  of  this  sort  that  could  be  valuable  in  the  first  ring 
and  not  beyond  it.  Can  anyone  give  me  any  light  as  to  why 
they  are  not! 

Mr.  Allen:  I  think  that  the  chief  trouble  is  the  inconven- 
ience in  having  to  reach  in  so  far  to  draw.  If  you  reach  with  a 
long  iron  rod  it  gels  very  warm  and  is  then  a  difficult  proposition 
to  handle. 

Mr.  Nies:  I  should  like  to  know  the  approximate  composi- 
tion of  the  rings,  that  is,  whether  they  are  a  natural  clay  or  re- 
fractory minerals  with  a  binder. 

Mr.  Bleininger:  Thoy  are  a  body  mixture.  We  analyzed 
the  rings  and  know  what  they  are,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
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should  state  the  composition  without  the  perniissioii  of  the  owners 
of  the  Bysteiu.  They  are  a  body  very  much  like  the  average 
wftiite-ware  body,  and  any  «uch  pottery  body  would  give  similar 
results.  The  one  difficulty  in  any  system  .of  this  sort  is  the  ques- 
tion of  uniformity— as  to  whether  they  can  be  maintained  uni- 
formly of  this  composition— because  it  is  evidently  not  only  the 
mineral  composition  but  the  physical  structure  al^  that  is  in- 
volved.   This  can  be  got  around  by  a  recalibration. 

Mr.  Purdy:  It  is  no  secret  at  all,  that  these  rings  are  man- 
ufactured by  the  Cook  Pottery  Company,  of  Trenton,  and  are 
evidently  of  the  same  material  as  in  their  ware. 

Mr.  Watts:     It  is  not  so;  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Minnemann:  Regarding  variation,  the  maker  of  the 
rings  told  me  that  after  you  use  up  the  first  batch  and  order  the 
second,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  some  of  the  first  lot  and  cheek 
them  against  the  second  so  as  to  correct  any  variation  of  a  degree 
or  two  that  may  occur. 

Mr.  Mil'er:  We  have  used,  not  the  discs  manufactured  by 
the  Cook  Pottery  Company,  but  some  manufactured  by  our  own 
plants,  and  with  very  good  results.  One  objection  that  has  been 
brought  out  to-day  is  that  they  are  not  useful  except  in  the  first 
ring.  We  have  found  them  quite  as  useful  in  the  inner  rings  of 
the  kiln.  We  use  them  as  far  as  the  third  ring  and  also  in  the 
second.  We  employ  them  in  oonnection  with  the  cones,  using 
one  to  check  up  the  other.  We  have  found  them  to  give  a  better 
record  of  the  rate  of  our  fire  particularly  in  the  early  stages  of 
it,  where  we  wonld  not  use  as  low  temperature  oones  as  these 
discs.  They  give  a  constant  record  of  what  our  night  man  does 
in  every  stage  of  the  kiln ;  and  it  has  materially  bettered  our  pro- 
duct, so  far  as  loss  from  rapid  firing  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Lovejoy:  Is  it  the  pottery  body  used  by  the  Cook  Pot- 
tery Company  that  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
discs  1 

Mr.  MUler:    It  is  not  our  pottery  body. 

Mr.  Pence:  I  might  add  a  word  concerning  my  experience 
with  these  trials.  We  found  them  very  good  for  medium  to  high 
temperature  firing.    We  tried  out  one  shipment  of  a  small  sam- 
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pie  order,  and  having  used  these  up,  we  placed  another  order  for 
a  small  amount.  We  found  a  difference,  between  the  second 
shipment  and  the  first,  in  the  shrinkage  obtained,  of  about  two 
degrees.  Therefore  the  point  made  by  Mr,  Minnemann  of  check- 
ing up  one  shipment  against  another  applied  in  thi^  case.  How- 
ever, we  found  that  by  using  one  of  our  bodies  as  the  material 
for  manufacturing  the  shrinkage  discs,  we  got  as  good  results 
as  from  the  Veritas  discs.  The  point  made  by  Sir.  Miller  con- 
cerning the  record  of  the  firing  we  found  to  he  the  most- import- 
ant feature  of  the  system.  We  have  an  accurate  record  of  the 
progress  of  the  kiln,  to  which  we  can  refer  for  purposes  of  as- 
surance and  explanation.  However,  in  determining  the  finishing 
point  of  bisque  fires,  pyrometric  cones  are  found  to  be  more  sen- 
sitive than  Veritas  discs.  Regarding  the  low-fire  results,  I  would 
say  that  we  have  used  a  disc  of  a  composition  quite  different 
from  that  of  a  Veritas  disc,  making  it  of  a  cruder  clay  composi- 
tion, and  have  found  it  of  distinct  service  in  lower  fires, 

Mr.  Miller:  I  should  like  to  state  another  point  with  re- 
gard to  tiie  discs.  We  have  always  found  that  the  rate  of  shrink- 
age of  these  discs  was  more  rapid  if  we  fired  quickly.  In  fact, 
if  we  used  these  low-temperature  discs  in  the  glost  kiln,  we  fre- 
quently found  it  to  go  out  with  the  discs  registering  as  high  as 
our  biscuit. 
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POTTERY  CASTING  APPARATUS  AND  OTHER 
IMPROVEMENTS 

BY    HEBEXffiD   HOPE),  BBAVEK  PALLS,    PA. 

Lart  year  the  writer  set  down  under  the  title  of  "Shop 
Notes"  a  heterc^ueous  collection  of  items  oonnected  with  the 
work  of  the  clay  shop,  which  he  thought  might  possibly  be  of 
interest  to  some  of  the  memlbera  of  the  Society,  though  he  had 
serious  doubts  as  to  whether  the  majority,  and  particularly  those 
of  his  own  branch  of  ceramics,  the  whiteware  potters,  would 
not  think  them  commonplace.  Certainly  none  of  them  are 
epoch  making;  but  after  all,  the  pottery  business  is  one  vast 
mass  of  little  details,  and  any  improvement,  however  small, 
should  be  noted.  Fortified  by  this  apology,  the  writer  will  de- 
scribe a  few  small  improvements  which  have  been  put  into  use 
during  the  past  few  months.  These  consist  of  a  caster's  revolv- 
ing table,  a  punch  for  cutting  holes  of  various  sizes  and  shapes 
in  clay  ware,  an  arrangement  for  washing  out  plaster  pitchers 
automatically,  and  a  clamp  for  holding  certain  mold  cases,  both 
of  the  latter  having  been  designed  by  our  moldinaker,  W.  W, 
McDanel. 

CASTER'S  ROTARY  TABLE 

By  reference  to  Figure  1,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that 
this  table  is  essentially  a  rotary  stoveroom,  full  description  of 
which  is  given  in  another  article  in  this  volume.  It  has,  how- 
ever, only  three  tiers  of  shelves,  the  fourth  from  the  bottom 
(about  2  ft.  10  in.  from  the  floor)  being  replaced  by  a  solid  flat 
top  consisting  of  boards  cut  radially.  The  inner  ends  of  these 
boards  rest  on  1  in.  by  2  in.  strips  which  are  nailed  to  the  center 
post,  while  the  outer  ends  rest  on  the  upright  boards  which  form 
the  ends  of  the  shelves.  A  strip  of  oak  is  screwed  from  one  up- 
right board  to  the  other,  to  give  support  to  the  top  boards  be- 
tween the  shelves.  The  top  is  divided  into  24  equal  spaces  by 
means  of  pieces  of  2  by  4's  set  on  edge  and  kept  in  place  by  oak 
strips  screwed  to  the  table  top.     As  shown  in  the  illustration, 
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the  molds  are  held  in  place  by  wedges,  and  sioce  the  2  by  4's 
are  set  radially,  and  run  in  to  the  center  a  distance  of  18  in., 
they  are  adapted  to  molds  of  various  si^tes.  The  illustratioD 
shows  the  hopper,  into  which  the  surplus  slip  is  poured  from  the 
molds,  one  of  which  is  seen  inverted  aeroes  the  top.  Below  is 
a  steam  connection  which  has  to  be  used  at  times  when  the  drain 
becomes  closed,  a  condition  arising  from  the  long  distance  and 
slight  fall  in  this  particular  case,  the  slip  draining  back  to  the 
blunger  where  it  was  mixed.  The  slip  pump  used  is  illustrated 
in  Figure  2,  which  shows  the  apparatus  fairly  clearly.  The  pump 
is  automatic,  working  only  when  the  pressure  is  low,  and  stop- 
ping by  back  pressure.  The  connecting  rod  is, made  in  two  parts, 
the  lower  and  smaller  part  being  fitted  at  its  upper  end  with  a 
flange  or  collar,  and  sliding  within  a  cylinder  which  is,  itself, 
attached  to  the  eccentric  and  is  always  in  motion.  So  long  aa 
the  pressure  keeps  the  lower  rod  at  such  a  height  within  the 
upper  part,  that  the  collar  does  not  engage,  the  pump  does  not 
work.  As  soon  as  the  weights  below  overcome  the  back  piessure, 
the  lower  rod  is  pulled  down  for  the  down  stroke,  and  it  is  pulled 
up  by  means  of  its  collar  for  the  up  stroke.  That  is,  the  down 
stroke  is  made  by  gravity,  the  up  stroke  by  power.  At  first, 
considerable  trouble  was  experienced  by  reason  of  air  bubbles 
forming  in  the  ware  when  the  slip  was  poured  into  th*  molds, 
this  being  caused  by  the  comparatively  high  pressure— a  matter 
of  55  to  60  lbs.,  which  was  then  used.  By  reducing  the  pressure 
to  about  45  lbs.  and  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  size  of  the 
delivery  hose  from  Y>  in-  to  V/^  in,,  the  difficulty  has  been  over- 
come to  a  lar^e  extent.  The  advantage  of  using  a  table  such  as 
that  just  described  is  evident,  since  the  caster  need  not  move  a 
step  either  to  fill  or  to  empty  his  molds.  With  very  little  trou- 
ble, an  arrangement  can  be  made  to  fill  several  molds  at  once, 
as  they  pass  under  a  given  point,  though  as  yet  this  has  not  been 
actually  done.  The  lower  part  of  the  table,  U  in  fact  a  stove- 
room,  and  is  ample  for  drying  all  molds  ased,  steam  pipes  being 
provided  as  with  other  stoverooms. 
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PUNCH  FOR  CUTTING  HOLES  OF  VARIOUS  KINDS 

This  was  designed  especially  for  cuttit^  the  slots  in  match 
safe  hoods,  but  it  is  equally  suitable  for  holes  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes.  Such  work  as  the  notching  of  covers  for  soup  and  sauce 
tureens  and  mustard  pots  is  effected  in  a  fraction  of  the  time 
required  to  do  it  with  a  knife.  It  is  of  the  usual  hand  punch  form, 
but  with  jaws  sufficiently  long  to  carry  the  cutting  edges  of  the 
required  size  and  shape.  The  cutting  edges  may  be  made  from 
hard  sheet  brass  or  other  suitable  material  as  thin  as  is  consist- 
ent with  durability  (  ^  in.  thick  will  answer),  and  these  are 
soldered  or  otherwise  fixed  to  the  jaws.  The  jaws  should  be  bored 
out  to  the  same  size  and  shape  as  the  cutting  edges  to  allow,the 
punched-out  piece  of  clay  to  be  pushed  through  them.  The  cut- 
ting edges  project  each  about  5/16  in.  beyond  the  inside  surface 
of  the  jaws,  thus  separating  the  latter  by  about  %  in.  In  order 
to  prevent  bending  or  other  detriment  to  the  cutting  edges,  a  set 
screw  passes  through  the  top  jaw,  and  thus  the  adjustment  of 
the  two  edges  may  be  made  accurately.     (Figure  3.) 


Not  only  does  the  punch  save  a  great  deal  of  hand  work,  but 
from  the  fact  that  the  two  cutting  edges  meet  in  the  center  of  the 
thickne.ss  of  clay,  all  roughness  on  the  outside  is  avoided,  which 
is  the  result  if  the  cutting  is  done  from  one  side  only. 
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PLASTER   PAIL  WASHING  APPARATUS 

This  arrangemcDt,  which  is  showD  in  Figures  4  and  5  with 
and  without  a  pail  being  washed,  is  of  much  convenience  to  the 
mold-maker,  as  it  enables  him  to  tend  to  his  cases  immediately 
after  filling  them,  levelling  the  plaster  and  inserting  sinkers  (in 
the  ease  of  flat  molds)  while  his  plaster  pail  is  being  washed 
out  automatically. 

The  operation  of  washing  out  the  pail  by  hand  either  takes 
the  moldmaker's  time  when  he  should  be  attendinjr  to  the  oases 
just  filled,  or  necessitates  the  employment  of  a  boy  who,  while  he 
is  given  other  work  to  do  as  well,  might  be  dispensed  with,  were 
it  not  for  washing  out  the  pails.  Instead  of  filling  a  slush  tub 
with  the  plaster  washings,  the  automatic  washer  carries  every- 
thing; out,  through  a  2  in.  drain  pipe  passing  through  the  bot- 
tom of  tlie  tuh.  The  apparatus  itself  consists  of  a  Yj  in.  pipe  in- 
troduced through  the  bottom  of  the  tub  and  rising  to  a  height 
of  2  feet  above  the  bottom.  The  pipe  is  plugged  at  the  top  and 
is  surmounted  with  an  old  valve  wheel  which  supports  the  bottom 
of  the  pail  when  the  latter  is  inverted  over  it.  A  hollow  ball 
would  be  far  preferahle  to  the  wheel  used  in  this  instance,  so 
that  when  perforated  at  equal  intervals  it  would  throw  streams 
of  water  in  every  direction.  In  order  to  wash  the  spout  of  the 
pail,  a  pipe  of  equal  si?^  and  also  plugged  at  the  end,  is  con- 
nected with  the  upright  pipe  at  a  distance  of  814  in.  from  the 
top  'by  means  of  a  tee,  and  bent  downwards  at  about  the  same 
angle  as  the  spout  of  the  pail.  This,  as  well  as  the  upper  part 
of  the  upright  pipe,  is  perforated  with  1/32  in.  holes  about  an 
inch  apart. 

The  etRciency  of  the  apparatus  depends  much  upon  the 
■water  pressure,  that  in  use  being  from  60  10  70  pounds,  and  it 
is  hardly  sufficient.  If  %  inch  pipe  "were  used  with  a  pressure 
of  90  to  100  pounds,  the  results  would  be  better.  Oare  should  be 
taken  that  suiBcient  drop  be  given  to  the  drain  pipe,  in  order 
that  all  waste  plaster  may  be  flushed  out,  though  this  will  easily 
be  done  if  the  water  is  sufficient. 
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CLAHPS  FOR  HOLDING  PRESSED  JUG  CASES 

In  making  jags,  covered  dishes,  or  other  molds  for  pres- 
ser's  iise,  it  is  quite  usual  either  to  nail  blocks  to  the  bench  at 
suitable  distances  and  after  inserting  the  half  cases,  to  wedge 
them  at  one  end.  or  in  some  cases  to  tie  them  around  completely 
after  placing  cottles  of  clay  on  each  side.    In  sti^l  other  cases,  a 


complete  case  is  made  of  plaster,  leaving  only  a  hole  at  the  top 
for  pouring.  The  latter,  while  more  mechanical  than  the  other 
methods,  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  case  takes  longer  to 
make  and  \s  much  heavier,  than  when  cottles  are  used,  A  con- 
venient clamp  for  holding  a  case  consisting  only  of  the  hump 
and  end-gates,  is  that  shown  in  Figure  6.  It  consists  of  a  board 
8  in.  by  30  in.,  raised  an  inch  or  so  from  the  bench  and  having  a 
slot  y^  inch  wide  for  about  half  its  lenfrth.  At  tbe  opposite  end 
is  'bolted  a  triangular  block  about  2Y^  in.  wide,  6  in.  high  and  6 
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in.  base,  its  face  sloping  back  at  about  5  or  6  degrees  from  the 
perpendicular  (to  permit  the  insertion  of  wedges).  Along  the 
slot  travels  a  similar  block  which  may  be  held  securely  at  any 
desired  place  by  means  of  a  thumb  nut  underneath  the  board. 
This  arrangemenit  permits  insfamt  adjustment  of  the  block  to  a 
case  of  any  length.  The  oottles  used,  consist  of  stiff  linoleum  to 
which  are  fastened,  parallel  wiBi  the  case,  strips  of  wood  about 
1  in.  by  1  in.  A  wider  piece  set  on  edge  is  used  about  half  way 
up,  so  as  to  enable  the  eottles  to  be  tied  tightly,  this  being  ef- 
fected by  means  of  a  cord  and  wire  fastener. 

DISCUSSION 
■  Mr.  Bleininger:  Speaking  of  pottery  equipment,  I  have 
frequently  wondered  why  the  potters  did  not  make  use  of  modern 
filter  presses.  They  have  now  on  the  market  a  nuntber  of  filter 
presses  that  seem  to  me  to  be  very  economic  devices.  I  am  re- 
ferring particularly  to  the  olam-shell  filter  press  which  mini- 
mizes labor  to  a  lar^e  extent.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  filter  press 
of  this  type  should  not  be  used.  The  clam-shell  press  is  com- 
posed of  a  cylindrical  shell  in  which  the  filtering  disks  consist 
of  perforated  plates  on  which  the  filtering  cloth  is  placed.  By 
means  of  a  pump  or  compressed  air,  the  slip  is  forced  into  this 
cylinder  and  filtered.  As  soon  as  the  cakes  have  formed,  the  ex- 
cess slip  is  run  off.  The  shell  is  then  (^ened,  and  within  ten 
seconds  the  whole  charge  is  removed  by  air  pressure.  .  Within  a 
short  time  the  filter  press  is  ready  for  operation.  I  think  that 
something  of  this  sort  could  find  a  place  in  the  pottery  industry. 

Mr.  Purdy:  The  use  of  a  filter  press  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Bleininger  would  do  away  with  the  piling  up  of  leaves  as  the 
potters  DOW  do  and  would  perhaps  be  necessary  where  they  use  a 
car  for  drying  prior  to  dry-pressing  as  in  the  tile  business.  I  see 
no  reason  why  they  could  not  dump  the  clay  and  transport  it  to 
their  cellar  in  lumps  or  spadings. 

Mr.  Lovejoy:  I  saw  the  application  of  the  potters  filter 
press  in  treating  the  slimes  from  the  cyanide  proceas  in  the  works 
of  the  Horaestake  Mining  Company  at  Lead,  S.  D,  The  filter 
plant  is  at  Deadwood,  several  miles  from  Lead,  and  the  cyanide 
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plant  is  at  Letul.  The  output  of  the  miDe  at  the  time  I  was  there 
several  years  ago  was  four  thous&Dd  touB  a  day,  all  of  which  weat 
through  the  stamps.  The  tailings  went  t«  the  cyanide  plant,  and 
all  the  slimes  from  there  went  to  the  filter  plant  at  Beadwood. 
There  the  slimes  were  put  through  the  filter  presses,  which  were 
our  potters  filter  presses  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  my  recollection 
that  there  were  about  two  thousand  tons  of  material  filter-pressed 
a  day.  They  were  not  after  the  residue,  but  instead  saved  the 
solution  which  contained  a  trace  of  gold.  After  they  had  forced 
the  water  out  and  pumped  it  back  into  the  tanks  instead  of  open- 
ing the  leaves  as  the  potters  do,  water  was  pumped  through  the 
press  in  such  a  way  as  to  wash  out  the  mass  of  material. 
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A  DEPARTMENT  OF  CERAMICS  IN  THE  OREGON 
SCHOOL  OP  MINES 

BY  IRA  A.  WILLIAMS 

I'he  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College 
has  recently  established  in  the  School  of  Mines,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  College,  a  Department  of  Ceramics.  This  is  the  first  of  the 
far  west  state  educational  institutions  to  equip  a  department  and 
offer  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  ceramic  field. 

This  step  was  taken  by  the  governing  board  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  in  response  to  a  demand  for  eeramie  work  among 
students  of  the  School  of  Mines  and  of  the  engineering  depart- 
ments of  that  institution.  There  is  a  growing  recognition  in  the 
west  of  the  Importance  of  the  ceramic  industries.  Clay  wares 
of  various  kinds,  and  Portland  cement  are  consumed  in  much 
larger  quantities  in  Oregon  than  the  state  now  produces.  Needed 
encouragement,  therefore,  in  the  developing  of  these  industries 
made  the  creation  of  the  department  the  more  urgent. 

The  Oregon  State  L^islature  at  its  last  session  passed  a  bill 
creating  the  Oregon  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geology  and  providing 
40,000  dollars  for  its  maintenance  for  two  years.  A  prominent 
feature  of  the  bill  is  a  provision  for  "an  investigation  of  the 
clays  of  Oregon— as  well  as  testing  of  all  the  clay  manufactured 
products."  Also  "an  investigation  of  limestones,  shales,  clays 
of  Oregon,  to  determine  their  fitness  for  use  as  cement  mater- 
ials." 

In  carrying  on  the  work  of  this  new  Bureau,  the  entire  lab- 
oratory equipment  of  the  various  departments  in  both  the  Agri- 
cultural College  and  the  University  of  Oregon  has  been  made 
available  for  whatsoever  purpose  required,  in  the  investigation 
of  the  mineral  resources  of  Oregon.  It  was  at  once  realized  that 
an  investigation  of  Oregon's  ceramic  materials  should  be  given 
early  attention. 

In  equipping  the  laboratories  of  the  Ceramic  Department  of 
the  School  of  Mines,  therefore,  the  general  plan  has  been  to 
provide  for  doing  investigational  and  experimental  work  as  well 
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as  for  giving  ipstruction  id  ceramic  subjects.  At  preseot,  two 
kilns  have  been  installed,  one  a  small  rectangolar  down  draft 
usiDg  crude  oil  and  the  other  a  Caulkins  Revelation  pottery  kiln 
designed  1«  bum  kerosene.  A  dryer  in  which  conditioDS  can  be 
aocurately  regulated  ia  also  bo  be  installed. 

The  machinery  equipment  consists  of  a  combination  dry-wet 
pan,  small  blunger,  filter  press,  ball  mills,  and  other  grinding 
machines,  rolls,  screens,  potter's  wheel  and  an  auger  maahine 
provided  with  dies  for  making  full  size  side  and  end  cut  brick, 
hollow  block,  drain  tile  and  roofing  tile.  A  hand  power  screw 
press  with  dies  for  dry  press  brick  and  flat  tile ;  a  Hoskins  elec- 
tric furnace  for  high  temperature  work,  elutriator,  balances,  and 
various  other  pieces  of  apparatus  for  physical  and  chemical  test- 
ing of  clays  and  other  ceramic  materials,  are  also  a  part  of  the 
laboratory  equipment.  A  twenty  horse- power  motor  furnishes 
the  necessary  power.  The  ceramic  laboratories  occupy  most  of 
the  available  room  on  the  basement  floor  of  the  Mines  Building. 

The  design  of  the  ceramic  course  is  such  as  to  prepare 
young  men  to  make  intelligent  search  for  suitable  raw  materials, 
to  make  proper  tests  of  them  and  to  aid  in  their  economic  ex- 
ploitation as  well  as  to  give  thoni  a  fundamental  knowledge  of 
the  processes  of  manufacture  and  qualities  of  the  various  ceramic 
products.  The  ceramic  course  is  one  of  four  years,  the  technical 
work  being  given  lai^ely  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  During 
the  first  two  years  ceramic  students  are  re<}uired  to  take  the  same 
preliminary  courses  in  the  basic  sciences  and  engineering  sub- 
jects, as  are  students  in  chemical  and  mining  engineering.  TTie 
degree  conferred  on  graduation  from  the  ceramic  course  is 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Ceramics.  Technically  speaking,  the  cer- 
amic field  is  one  that  is  wide  open  in  the  Pacific  Coast  states  and 
one  in  which  there  is  promise  of  rapid  development. 
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THE   EFFECT    OF   VARIATION    OF   RO    ELEMENTS 

UPON  CHROMIUM  OXIDE  AS  A  COLORING 

AGENT  IN  A  MAT  GLAZE 

BY  R.  H.  MINTON,  METUCHEN,  N.  J. 

A  number  of  papers  appearing  in  the  Transactions  discus- 
sing the  effect  of  zinc  oxide  upon  chromium  oxide  in  glazes  and 
stains,  leads  me  to  present  from  my  notes,  the  results  of  a  short 
series  of  experiments  conducted  in  the  summer  of  1907,  at  the 
plant  of  the  Perth  Amboy  Terra  Cotta  Co.  The  experiments 
were  to  determine  the  effect  of  calcium  oxide,  barium  oxide  and 
magnesium  oxide,  as  well  as  zinc  oxide,  separately  and  in  com- 
bination, upon  chromium  oxide  in  a  certain  type  of  mat  glaze. 

As  this  work  was  done  previous  to  the  appearance  of  Bryan's 
paper  {Vol  X,  p.  124,  Trans.  Amft:  Cer.  Soc),  it  has  no  bearing 
upon  his  work,  except  in  further  proving  his  conclusions  regard- 
ing the  influence  of  zinc  oxide. 

The  method  of  application  of  terra  eotta  glazes  by  the  air 
spray  is  so  unhealthful,  and^the  experience  with  lead  glazes  by 
the  Perth  Amboy  Company,  previous  to  my  engagement  there, 
had  been  so  di^strous,  that  I  have  always  avoided  the  use  of 
lead  in  compounding  such  glazes.  No  especial  merit  is  claimed 
for  the  type  of  glaze  used  in  these  experiments,  it  is  merely  a 
leadless-alumina  mat  producing  a  smooth  texture  at  cone  4-5. 

Method.  Throughout  the  series,  the  K,0,  Al^O,  and  SiO, 
are  kept  constant.  The  amount  of  chromium  oxide  is  maintained 
at  1.75  percent  of  the  batch  weight  of  each  glaze,  this  percentage 
being  chosen  because  it  was  sufficient  to  produce  a  good  green 
color.  Through  adding  the  chrome  by  percentage  instead  of  by 
equivalent,  the  raiio  to  each  glaze  is  kept  constant. 

In  all  cases  the  variable  of  the  RO  elements  is  maintained 
at  0,20  equivalent. 
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252  EFFECT  OP  RO  ELEMENTS  IN  A   MATT  GLAZE 

Of  neeeesity  considerable  duplication  takes  place  from  this 
arrangement,  but  as  it  was  desired  to  maintain  each  group  intact 
for  convenience  in  studying  results,  the  entire  list  of  numbers 
was  made,  although  of  cours«  No.  1,  No.  6  and  No.  11  were  made 
from  the  same  glaze  batch,  and  like  procedure  for  other  duplica- 
tions. 

Materials  Used : 

Sparvetta  spar,  a  soft  sodn  spar  mined  by  the  Sparvetta 
Mining  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

English  china  clay  No.  7  from  Oolding  and  Sons,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

Ohio  flint  from  Golding  and  Sons,  Trenton,  N.  J, 

Paris  white  from  American  Whiting  and  Putty  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

Red  Seal  zine  oxide  from  J.  W.  Coulston  and  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

Barium  carbonate  ppt.  from  R.  and  H.  Chemical  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

Light  magnesium  carbonate  from  R.  and  H.  Chemical  Co., 
New  York  City. 

Green  chromium  oxide  from  R.  and  H.  Chemical  Co.,  New 
York  City. 
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DUPLICATIONS 


..„ 

... 

„, 

o^.r 

-. 

„. 

««., 

xc. 

«., 

VII 

31 
34 

XII 

51 
54 

19 
S4 

XVI 

67 
68 
69 

70 

12 

48 

VIII 

35 
3B 

14 

XIII 

55 
58 
57 
58 

44 

.33 
17 

36 
22 

IX 

39 
4S 

14 

xvir 

71 
72 

12 
60 

X 

43 
45 
46 

33 
19 

XIV 

59 
81 
62 

41 
29 

XVII 

73 

74 

40 
27 

XVIII 

75 
76 

77 
78 

XI 

47 
49 
50 

37 
24 

XV 

63 
65 
69 

17 
53 
29 

24 

52 
27 

Method  of  Compounding;.  Five  times  the  batch  weight  in 
gr&ms  was  made  of  each  different  glaze,  and  this  ground  wet  for 
live  houtB  in  a  porcelain  Abbe  ball  mill,  "Trojan"  type.  All 
glazes  were  brought  to-  as  near  the  same  fluidity  as  possible, 
weighing  about  24  ounces  per  piut. 

Tile.  The  tile  used  were  dry  pressed  biscuit  wall  tile  3  in, 
by  IVi  in,,  supplied  by  The  C.  Pardee  Works,  Perth  Amboy, 
N.J. 

Application.  The  method  of  application  was  one  heavy 
eoat,  hand  dipped  from  end  to  end,  similar  to  the  old  method  in 
tile  manufacture  before  the  introduction  of  the  glaze  coating 
machines.  No  forMgn  adhesive  substance  was  added.  The  edges 
were  fettled,  and  the  numbers  marked  on  the  backs  of  the  tiles 
with  an  ordinary  slate  pencil,  the  mark  of  which  bums  to  a  per- 
manent brick  red  color.  Two  sets  were  made  in  order  to  dupli- 
cate reenlts,  in  separate  ))um8  in  different  kilns. 

Burning.  The  trials  were  burned  in  the  interior  of  40  ton 
terra  cotta  kilns,  requiring  about  120  hours  to  bum  and  nearly 
as  long  to  cool.    Cone  4  down  was  reached  at  trials. 

RESULTS  FROM  KILN 
Group  I— CaO  and  ZnO  variables. 
No.  1— Beantifnl  smooth   mat.     Slightly   water-marked.     Pine 
pea  gre^  color. 
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No,  2— Dead  mat  surface.    Zinc  texture.    Color  slightly  reddish 

brown. 
No.  3— Semi-mat.    Decided  reddish  brown  color. 
No.  4— Beautifully  matured  mat.    Smooth  as  satin.     Very  fine 

drab  color. 
No.  5— Slightly  rough  surface.     Not  quite  mature.     Light  fawn 

color. 

Group  II— CaO  and  BaO  variables. 

No.  6— Same  as  No.  1. 

No.  7— Fine  mat.    Nile  green.    Darker  green  than  No.  1.  Crazed, 

No.  8— Smooth  surface,  hut  broken,  due  to  contraction.  Apple 
green. 

No.  9— Rough,  hut  not  harsh,  alligator  skin  surface.  Very  dark 
chrome  green. 

No.  10— Rough,  harsh  surface.  Hedge-apple  green.  Great  dif- 
ference in  color  between  No,  9  and  No.  10. 

Group  IlljCaO  and  MgO  variables. 
No.  11— See  No.  1. 

No.  12— Rough,  harsh,  broken  surface.   Pale  faded  green  color. 
No.  13— Rough,  harsh,  broken  surface.   Dark  brown. 
No.  14— Rough,   harsh,    broken   surface.     Light  brown,   faded 

edges. 
No.  15— Rough,  smooth,  broken  surface.     Dark  fawn.     Darker 

than  No.  5, 

Group  IV— ZnO  and  BaO  variables. 
No,  16-See  No.  5. 
No.  17— Very  smooth,  shiny  surface.    Broken.    Dark  brown,  but 

without  the  slight  reddish  tone  of  No.  4. 
No.  18— Smooth,  slightly  broken.     Medium  drab  color. 
No.  19— Rough  and  broken  surface.     Dark  brown. 
No.  20-See  No.  10. 

Group  V— ZnO  and  MgO  variables. 
No.  21-See  No.  5. 
No.  22— Smooth,  shiny.    Fawn  color,  with  gray  tone. 
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No.  23— Same  as  No.  22,  but  much  duller  surface. 
No.  24— Rough.    Trifle  less  pinkish  than  No.  15. 
No.  25— See  No.  15.    Smoother  than  No.  24. 

Group  VI— BaO  and  MgO  variables. 
No.  26-See  No.  10. 

No.  27— Rough,  harsh,  broken.    Greenish  brown. 
No.  28— Less  matured  than  No.  27.    Dirty  gray  color. 
No.  29— Dry  and  immature.    Light  gray. 
No.  30-See  No.  15. 

Group  VII— CaO  constant  at  0.20  eq.  ZnO  and  BaO 
variables. 
No.  31-See  No.  4. 
No.  32— Very  fine  mat.     Deep  fawn  color.     Not  so  smooth  as 

No.  31. 
No.  33— Smooth,  broken  surface.    Brownish  gray  color. 
No.  34-See  No.  19. 

Group  VIII— CaO  constant.     ZnO  and  MgO  variables. 
No.  35— See  No.  4. 
No.  36 — Very  fine  surface.    Slightly  more  pinkish  than  No.  32. 

Smoother. 
No.  37— Fine  texture.    Lighter  color  than  No.  36. 
No.  38 -See  No.  14. 

Group  IX— CaO  constant.    BaO  and  MgO  variables. 
No.  39-See  No.  9. 
No.  40— Dull,  broken  surface.     Very  dark  grayish  green.     Not 

nearly  so  green  as  No.  39. 
No.  41— Dull,  harsh  surface.    Light  straw  brown. 
No.  42 -See  No.  14. 

Group  X— ZnO  constant.     CaO  and  BaO  variables- 
No.  43— See  No.  2.     Dead  mat,  reddish  brown. 
No.  44— Fine  surface.     Color   like   No.   32,  but  slighdy  more 

pinkish. 
Xo.  45-Like  No.  33. 
No.  46-See  No.  19. 
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Group  XI— ZnO  constant.    CaO  and  MgO  variables. 
No.  47-See  No.  2. 

No.  48— Fine  surface.  Fawn  color.  Very  dark. 
Mo.  49 — Fine  surface.  More  pinkish  than  No.  48. 
No.  50-See  No.  24. 

Qroup  XII— ZnO  constant.     BaO  and  MgO  variables. 
No.  51— Same  as  No.  19.  ■ 

No.  52— Smooth  and  broken.     Color,  light  wood  brown. 
No,  53 — Smooth  and  broken.     Light  fawn  color. 
No.  54— See  No.  24. 

Qroup  XIII— BaO  constant     CaO  and  ZnO  variables. 
No.  55 — See  No.     7.     Only  showing  green.    Oood  texture. 
No.  56— See  No.  44.    Good  texture. 
No.  57— See  No.  32. 
No.  58-See  No.  17, 

Group  XIV— BaO  constant.    CaO  and  MgO  variables. 
No.  59— See  No.  7,    Fine  green. 
No.  60— Rough,  harsh  and  broken,  dark  gray  brown. 
No.  61— See  No,  41.    Lighter  than  No.  60. 
No.  62— See  No.  29.    Still  l^hter  color. 

Group  XV— BaO  constant.    ZnO  and  MgO  variables. 
No.  63— See  No.  17.     Dark  brown. 
No.  64 — Fairly  smooth.     Broken   surface.     Not  quite  ao  dark 

brown  as  No.  63. 
No.  65— See  No.  53.    Still  lighter  thai  No.  $4. 
No.  66— See  No.  29.    Gray,  not  brown. 

Group  XVI— MgO  constant.    CaO  and  ZnO  variables. 
No.  67— Bee  No.  12.    Bough,  faded  green. 
No.  68— See  No.  48.     Smooth,  dark  fawn. 
No.  69 — See  No.  36,    Smooth,  pinkish,  fawn  color. 
No.  70— See  No.  22,     Smooth,  shiny. 
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Groop  XVII— MgO  constant.    CaO  and  BaO  variables. 
No.  71— See  No.  12.    Bough,  faded  green. 
No.  72— See  No.  60.     Rongb,  graykh  brown. 
No.  73— See  No,  40.     Dull,  grayish  green. 
No.  74— See  No.  27.     Bougb,  greenish  brown. 

Group  XYIII- MgO  constant.  ZnO  and  BaO  variables. 
No.  75— See  No.  22.,   Smooth,  shiny.    Fawn  color. 
No.  76— See  No.  64.    Medium  brown  shade. 
No.  77— See  No.  52.     Light  brown. 
No.  78— See  No.  2T.     Greenish  brown. 

Group  XIX— Pt)0,  CaO  and  ZnO  variables. 
No.  79— Very  fine  mat.    Crystalline  texture.    Apple  green.  Tex- 
ture not  so  smooth  as  No.  1. 
No.  80— Good  mat.    Faint  gloss.    Very  dark  brownish  green. 
No.  81— Light  wood  brown.    Dull,  wrinkled  texture. 
No,  82— Very  strong  pinkish  color.    Pinholed  bad.    Quite  shiny. 

SUUHARY 
Color. 

Calcium  alone  produces  fine  green. 

Calcium  and  zinc   (in  increasing  amounts)   produce  from 
pinkish  to  brownish  shades. 

Calcium  and  barium  produce  very  dark  greens.     Barium 
deepening  green  color  decidedly. 

Calcium  and  magnesium  produce  brownish  shades. 

Calcium  and  lead  produce  fine  bright  greens. 

Zinc  alone  produces  light  fawn  shades. 

Zinc  and  barium  produce  brown  shades. 

Zinc  and  magnesium  produce  pinkish  browns. 

Zinc  and  lead  produce  brown  and  strong  pink  shades. 

Barium  alone  produces  yellowish  or  hedge  apple  greens. 

Barium  and  magnesium  produce  grayish  colors. 

Magnesium  alone  produces  fawn  shades  and  seems  to  exeri; 
stnmger  effect  upon  Cr^Oj  than  zinc. 
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Fluxing  Properties. 

Ma^esium  and  barium  are  poor  fluxes  compared  with  cal- 
cium and  zinc. 

Calcium  alone  is  superior  to  zinc,  barium,  or  maguesium 
alone ;  none  of  the  latter  form  good  smooth  mats,  while  caleium 
alone  produces  a  fine  texture. 

Zine  and  calcium  together  are  much  better  than  barium  or 
magnesium  with  either  calcium  or  zin«,  although  low  barium  with 
high  calcium  makes  a  smooth  surface  but  crazes. 

Calcium  and  magnesium  together  do  not  flux  in  any  pro- 
portions. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Qlaze  No.  1  is  undoubtedly  a  calcium-alumina  mat,  and  ac- 
cording to  Heubach'  should  not  produce  a  green.  My  experience 
with  a  large  variety  of  glazes  colored  with  chrome  compounds  or 
chrome  stains  without  zinc,  lead  me  to  believe  that  alumina  in 
itself  has  no  great  effect  upon  the  color.  The  other  elements  in 
the  RO  of  the  glaze  exert  a  very  decided  effect;  and  probably 
high  alumina  does  promote  the  influence  of  these,  of  which  I 
mean  zinc  and  magnesium  especially. 

Repeated  trials  have  demonstrated  to  me,  that  a  glaze  con- 
taining not  over  0.10  eq.  zinc  oxide  and  2  percent  CfjO,  made 
up  with  say,  0.40  KjO  and  0,45  AljOj  can  be  made  to  yield  good, 
dark  greens  if  properly  fired;  while  another  glaze  maturing  at 
the  same  heat,  but  composed  of  0.25  K,0  and  0.35  A1,0,  with 
zinc  oxide  and  chrome  the  same  as  before,  almost  invariably  pro- 
duces 'browns. 

Most  likely,  the  larger  ratio  of  clay  to  spar  in  the  latter  glaze 
accentiuitea  the  action  of  the  zinc,  but  in  itself  it  is  probably  not 
the  disturt)ing  element.  This  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  clay 
engaging  the  action  of  the  lime,  leaving  the  zine  freer  to  exert  a 
stronger  influence  upon  the  chrome.  Zine  is  a  good  thing  to 
entirely  eliminate  from  a  glaze  containing  chrome,  although  I 
consider  magnesium  a  useful  RO  element  if  confined  to  say 
0.10  eq. 
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There  can  be  no  question  but  that  osidatioD  and  reduction 
play  the  leading  parts  in  the  action  of  chrome,  in  glazes  contain- 
ing zinc.  A  glaze,  containing  0.075-0.100  eq.  ZnO  and  a  percent 
CrjOj  under  normal  oxidizing  kiln  conditions,  will  usually  de- 
velop a  brown,  while  under,  a  strong  reducing  condition  it  will 
develop  a  strong  dark  green,  thus  overcoming  the  oxidizing  ac- 
tion of  the  zinc  oxide  upon  the  chrome.  Often  both  colors  and 
all  variations  will  come  from  the  same  kiln  or  even  on  the  same 
piece,  especially  if  two  faces  have  been  set  very  close  together. 

I  question  very  much,  however,  if  the  length  of  burn  or  dur- 
ation of  cooling  has  much  effect  upon  the  development  of  the 
color.  My  explanation  of  Humphries'  statement  (Vol.  X,  p.  132, 
Trofis.  Amer.  Ccr.  Soc.),  regarding  different  results  from  trial 
and  large  kilns,  is  that  in  a  small  kiln  where  the  heat  is  raised 
rapidly  or  forced,  the  kiln  conditions  are  more  apt  to  be  reducing 
than  in  a  slower  fired  large  (particulariy  muffle)  kiln,  which 
normally  is  usually  oxidizing.  It  is  practically  imposi'ble  to  du- 
plicate in  large  oommercial  kilns  burning  80  to  120  hours  the 
results  from  trial  kilns  reaching  the  same  heat  in  18  to  24  hours, 
and  I  long  ago  made  it  a  rule  to  carry  all  experiments  through 
the  regular  factory  process. 

ADDITIONAL  NOTE  ON  CHROMIUM  STAIN 
Owing  to  the  frequent  wide  variation  in  green  colors  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  raw  oxide  of  chrome,  even  when  secured 
from  the  most  reliable  sources,  I  have  found  it  safer  to  use  stains 
in  preference  to  the  raw  commercial  chrome.  This  baa  led  to 
many  experiments  with  chrome  stains  of  vastly  different  compo- 
sitions; and  in  the  light  of  this  work.  Pence's  statement,  (Trojis. 
Amer.  Cer.  Soc.,  Vol.  XV,  p.  120)  that  "It  is  demonstrated  that 
the  color  effect  of  zinc  upon  chromium  in  underglaze  stains  is 
similar  to  the  action  of  the  same  in  glazes,"  is  not  convincing.  I 
do  not  question  the  results  which  he  exhibits,  "but  they  are  not 
broad  enough  to  be  final  and  conclusive  for  all  cases. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  action  of  zinc  in  a  stain  is 
influenced  strongly  by  the  "other  elements"  entering  into  the 
composition  of  the  stain ;  and  in  some  stains  its  influence  is  cer- 
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tainly  not  so  atrong  or  effective,  aa  when  in  a  glaze.  At  the 
same  time  Heubach's  statement,  {Trans.  Amer.  Cer.  Soc,  Vol. 
XIV,  p.  429),  that  zinc  oxide  is  detrimental  only  when  incorpor- 
ated in  a  glaze  is  exceedingly  loose. 

The  following  stain  No.  3,  composed  of 
50  Cr,0, 
50  ZnO 
which  calcines  to  a  soft,  light  chocolate  brown  color  at  cone  5, 
always  produces  a  wood  brown  color  when  used  to  the  extent- of 
four  or  five  percent  in  a  glaze,  either  with  or  without  zinc. 
Stain  No.  63,  composed  of 

33*4  zinc  oxide 
33*/^  chrome  oxide 
331/^  flowers  of  sulphur 
1  percent  cobalt  oxide  (black), 
produces  a  fine  dark  green  when  calcined  to  eone  5. 
Stain  No.  178,  composed  of 
40  Cr,0. 
20  ZnO 
5  Co,0. 
20  SiO, 
15  borax 
produces  a  dark  blue  green  at  cone  5. 

These  last  two  stainB  I  have  used  repeatedly  in  large  and 
small  amounts,  with  unvarying  success  in  securing  uniform  color. 
In  stain  No.  63  the  ratio  of  zine  oxide  to  the  chromium  oxide 
is  the  same  as  in  stain  No.  3.  Stain  No.  3  is  invariably  brown 
and  stain  No.  63  always  dark  green,  ^^y  theory  has  been  that 
the  sulphur  combines  with  the  oxygen  in  the  zinc  oxide,  prevent- 
ing it  from  oxidizing  the  chrome,  to  produce  a  brown  color.  I 
have  never  made  any  experiments  to  determine  just  how  little 
sulphur  could  be  used  and  still  develop  the  green  color.  Acting 
on  this  theory,  I  have  taken  a  mat  glaze  containing  0.35  eq.  ZnO 
(about  10  percent  of  batch  weight  of  the  glaze)  and  2  percent 
raw  CrjO,,  which  always  produced  a  brown,  and  incorporated 
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np  to  10  percent  flowers  of  sulphur  in  the  glaze.  The  ooly  dif- 
fereuce  I  could  detect  was  that  the  glazes  containing  the  sulphur 
vere  of  a  more  reddish  hrown  than  that  of  those  free  from  sul- 
phur. Ten  percent  of  sulphur  had  no  deleterious  effect  upon 
the  glaze. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  stable  chrome  stain,  whether 
green  or  brown,  retains  its  own  characteristic  color  to  a  large 
extent  when  incorporated  in  a  glaze  (containing  no  zinc,  where 
the  green  stain  is  used).  At  the  same  time,  the  composition  of 
the  glaze  can  he  made  to  exert  a  marked  effect  apon  the  resulting 
color.  I  have  a  fine  chocolate  brown  stain  produced  from  ZdO, 
Cr,Oa,  Fe,Oj,  B^O,  and  SiOi,  which  when  incorporated  in  equal 
amounts  in  four  different  glazes  maturing  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture (cone)  will  produce  four  browns  very  unlike. 
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SCIENTIFIC  MANAGEMENT  AND  THE  BONUS 

SYSTEM  AS  APPLIED  TO  POTTERY 

MANUFACTURE 

BY  C.  J.  KIRK,  NEW   CASTLE,  PA. 

I  attended  a  meeting  of  this  Society  last  year  for  the  first 
time,  and  heard  a  number  of  papers  about  the  scientific  analysis 
of  clays  and  the  different  articles  that  enter  into  the  manufacture 
of  pottery.  Nothing  was  said  about  the  scientific  management 
of  labor. .  Now,  labor  enters  into  our  manufacturing  coats  as 
mudi  as  clays  and  other  materials,  and  I  think  is  just  as  import- 
ant. We  read  in  the  magazines  and  trade  papers  about  scientific 
management,  shop  efficiency  and  the  bonus  system,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  this  plan  has  ever  been  applied  to  the  pottery  indus- 
try. Indeed,  it  cannot  very  well  be,  on  account  of  the  attitude 
of  the  unions ;  they  will  not  permit  it.  About  a  year  ago  I  read 
up  on  this  subject,  and  then  wrote  to  some  of  the  people  who  are 
introducing  it  into  manufacturing  establishments.  Mr.  Taylor, 
of  Philadelphia,  is  one  of  the  chief  exponents  of  the  system,  and 
J  wrote  and  asked  him,  what  he  would  charge  to  furnish  me  a 
young  man  to  put  it  in  at  our  pottery.  He  advised  that  the 
charges  were  fifty  dollars  a  day,  and  that  it  would  take  about  a 
year  to  install  it. 

Now  I  object  very  seriously  to  jiving  any  person  more 
money  than  I  make  myself,  so  I  did  not  engage  this  young  man, 
but  went  at  it  and  worked  out  a  system  of  my  own,  providing 
certain  demerit  marks  for  the  different  faults  that  happen  to 
ware  in  a  pottery,  llnder  our  old  system,  after  we  drew  a  kiln 
we  held  a  court.  The  ware  was  brought  out  and  set  down,  and 
each  man  was  charged  with  any  of  his  pieces  that  were  defective. 
For  some  defects  we  charged  the  price  of  making  it;  and  for 
some  where  it  ruined  the  piece,  double  the  price. 

To  reach  just  decisions  by  means  of  this  court  was  always  a 
very  difficult  matter.  The  man  who  made  the  defective  piece 
said  that  it  was  the  kiln  fireman 's  fault,  and  the  latter  said  it 
was  the  fault  of  the  placer.     The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that 
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it  was  not  anyone's  fault,  and  I  would  have  to  be  called  out  to 
settle  the  dispute. 

In  this  new  system  we  chaise  a  man  so  many  demerits  for 
each  defect  that  appears  on  the  ware.  These  demerits  are  based 
on  the  seriousness  of  the  fault.  For  instance:  for  poor  finish 
he  is  charged  with  ten  demerits ;  hollow  casting  is  another  fault 
that  receives  ten  demerits.  If  the  piece  does  not  remain  in  the 
mold  long  enough,  it  does  not  cast  8(4id  and  sinks  in  when  it 
is  fired.  Trap  showing,  gets  three  points.  If  the  trap  is  set  too 
far  to  one  side  or  the  other,  it  shows  on  one  side  of  the  eioset. 
Cracked  trap  and  poor  pegging  get  five;  the  finish  around  the 
inlet  three  points.  Where  they  finish  it  around  the  top  they 
sometimes  cut  a  channel,  that  is  five  points.  Foot  cracked  through 
bolt  holes,  two  points.  Ware  cracked  in  rim,  ten  points;  dunt- 
ing,  two  points. 

We  started  this  system  on  the  first  of  last  April,  and  Figure 
1  is  the  first  inspector's  report  from  kiln  drawn  after  that  date. 
This  kiln  was  drawn  on  the  14th  of  April.  You  will  note  that 
No.  14  was  a  very  bad  workman,  and  had  724  points  against  hiui. 
He  was  the  only  old  union  presser  that  we  had  in  our  shop.  We 
are  running  a  non-union  shop.  The  724  points  against  him  were 
for  this  one  kiln,  and  he  had  thirty-seven  pieces  in  it.  The  col- 
umn at  the  left  shows  the  workman's  number.  We  have  some 
Italian  casters,  and  No.  14  is  the  man  who  said  that  as  long  as 
we  had  Italian  workmen,  we  would  have  trouble  and  have  faults 
in  the  ware.  Now,  this  record  places  him  right  away.  When 
we  make  the  record,  each  man  has  a  little  card  made  up  with  the 
number  of  demerits  charged  to  him,  and  each  fault  that  he  had, 
and  this  card  is  pasted  up  in  front  of  him  so  that  he  can  see  it 
all  the  time.  At  the  end  of  the  month  we  make  a  full  report, 
showing  the  number  of  points  against  each  man  and  his  grade. 
The  column  at  the  right  shows  the  number  of  defects  i  the  nert, 
the  grade :  1st,  2d,  3d<,  4th,  and  so  on,  up.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  we  give  the  man  who  has  the  fewest  demerit  marks  rank 
No.  1  and  a  bonus  of  five  dollars ;  the  man  who  has  the  next  few- 
est demerits  gets  a  bonns  of  three  dollars;  and  the  next,  two 
dollars.    That  helps  some,  but  it  is  not  the  real  crux  of  the  thing. 
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When  we  post  this  record  \o  the  casting  shop,  the  men 
"guy"  each  other.  They  say:  "You  are  a  bum  workman,"  to 
the  fellow  that  is  at  the  bottom,  and  he  is  prompted  'by  his  ho- 
lism to  get  up  a  peg.  I  think  that  this  has  more  to  do  with  the 
improvement  made  than  the  bonus. 

Figure  No.  I  is  the  inspector's  report  on  the  first  kiln  drawn 
after  the  new  .system  went  into  effect.  Th«t  was  on  the  14th  of 
April.  Figure  Xo.  2  is  on  the  second  kiln,  made  two  days  later, 
on  the  Ifith.  The  average  number  of  points  against  each  piece  of 
ware  in  the  first  kiln  was  11.06.  This  man,  No.  14,  dropped  from 
724  points  to  94  in  the  second  kiln :  and  the  average  dropped  to 
8.i>  from  11.6.  Part  of  the  ware  in  kiln  No.  1  was  made  before  the 
men  knew  that  the  bonus  system  was  going  into  effect,  but  the 
ware  in  Figure  No.  2  was  probably  all  made,  after  they  knew 
about  it. 

Figure  No.  3  is  a  report  some  thirty  days  later.  Other  re- 
ports had  come  in  between,  and  the  average  dropped  first  to 
seven,  and  then  to  six,  and  had  eome  down,  constantly  with  every 
kiln  drawn.  In  this  kiln.  Fig.  No.  3,  which,  as  I  have  said,  was 
drawn  thirty  days  later  than  the  second  one  shown,  the  average 
dropped  to  4.36. 

FigTjre  No.  4  is  a  report  made  sixty  days  later,  and  the  av- 
erage has  dropped  to  1,4,  and  you  see  that  the  sheet  is  clearing 
up.  This  is  a  pretty  clean  sheet.  Figure  No.  5  was  made  thirty 
days  after  the  preceding  one,  and  the  average  has  dropped  to  .9— 
less  than  one  percent.  Number  6  is  thirty  days  later  still,  with 
an  average  of  .68.  We  are  getting  pretty  nearly  perfect  ware 
now,  six-tenths  of  one  percent.  Figure  No.  8  is  a  report  showing 
an  average  of  .21,  about  one-fifth  of  one  percent  of  demerits. 
That  was  made  November  14th. 

Up  to  the  first  of  November  we  had  a  man  that  inspected 
each  piece  of  ware,  before  it  went  to  the  kiln.  Then  we  decided 
that  he  was  not  needed,  so  we  let  him  go.  We  thought  that  after 
this  the  average  would  run  up  again.  It  was  then  running  .65, 
.68  and  along  there.  After  we  gave  up  the  inspection,  however, 
it  dropped  down  to  one-fifth  of  one  percent,  because  the  men 
depended  on  themselves  instead  of  on  an  inspector.    That  is  our 
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record,  .21.  We  have  nothing  better  than  that,  and  it  runs  be- 
tween that  point  and  ,40,  I  have  a  report  with  me,  taken  on 
the  28th  of  February,  which  shows  .28. 

I  think  that  this  demonstrates  the  value  of  a  record  of  that 
kind  and  of  the  bonus  system ;  and  I  also  think  that  it  points  out 
the  way  to  solve  the  problem  of  union  labor.  This  system  makes 
the  best  man  set  the  pace  in  your  shop.  In  the  union  shop,  on 
the  contrary,  the  poorest  workman  sets  the  pace.    When  we  ran 
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a  union  shop,  a  presser  made  three  siphon  jet  closets  a  day.  This 
is  all  he  could  make,  that  is,  the  poorest  workman  could,  bat  a 
good  workman  eould  make  four  or  five.  They  would  not,  how- 
ever, allow  him  to  do  that.  This  system  has  changed  the  whole 
atmosphere  in  the  shop.  The  men  are  now  striving  to  make  good 
ware. 

I  confess  that  these  reeulte  are  a  great  surprise  to  me.  I  was 
a  little  skeptical  about  scientific  management  and  the  bonus  sys- 
tem, when  I  first  went  at  it,  tnit  the  results  have  justified  the 
trouble  that  we  went  through  to  put  it  in,  and  it  can  be  adapted 
to  any  line  of  manufacture. 
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DISCUSSION 

Mr.  F.  W.  Walker,  Sr.:  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Kirk 
whether  No.  14  is  still  working  for  him. 

Mr,  Kirk:  Yes,  he  took  the  prize  last  month.  We  made  a 
good  workman  out  of  him.  He  now  has  ware  oome  out  of  the 
kiln  without  any  faults.  He  did  not  like  the  others  to  get  ahead 
of  him. 

Mr.  Truman:     How  many  men  do  you  employ,  Mr.  Kirkt 

Mr.  Kirk:    We  employ  thirty  casters. 

Mr.  Truman:    You  apply  that  system  just  to  the  eastersl 

Mr.  Kirk:    Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Minnemanti:  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Kirk  whether  the 
loss  of  less  than  one-half  percent  is  the  total  loss  in  the  kiln,  and 
whether  he  has  any  trouble  in  crediting  the  loss  on  each  piece  to 
the  particular  man  responsible  for  itf  Is  there  never  any  ques- 
tion J 

Mr.  Kirk:  There  is  no  oontroversy  at  all.  We  do  not  hold 
a  court.  The  inspector  puts  down  the  faults,  and  we  have  no 
trouble ;  that  is  eliminated. 

ilfr.  Shaw:  I  understand  that  this  is  the  ware  after  it 
comes  from  the  kiln,  and  that  the  defects  are  noted  and  placed 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  man  whose  number  that  piece  of  ware 
bears.  Does  one  man  cast  the  ware,  and  also  finish  it  and  glaze 
it  I 

Mr.  Kirk:    No,  this  is  the  inspection  from  the  biscuit  kiln. 

Mr.  Shaw:  Each  man  handles  his  own  piece  of  ware  and 
casts  it  and  finishes  it  for  the  kilnT 

Mr.  Kirk:    Yea,  and  we  pay  good  from  the  kiln. 
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THE  COMPRESSION,  TENSILE  AND  TRANSVERSE 

STRENGTH  OF  SOME  CLAYS  IN  THE 

DRIED  STATE' 

BY  A.  V.  BLEININOER  AND  W.  b.  HOWAT,  PITTSBUBGH,  PA. 

In  work  now  being  carried  on  in  our  laboratory,  a  number 
of  the  tests  applied  to  clays  in  the  dried  state  are  to  be  examined. 
!□  this  respect,  two  classes  of  tests  must  be  distinguished,  the 
direct  teets  upon  the  materials  in  the  plastic  state,  and  the  in- 
direct methods  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  the  dried  state. 
It  is  evident  that  those  of  the  second  class  are  not  entitled  to  "be 
called  plasticity  tests,  proper.  Still,  they  are  of  considerable 
interest,  inasmuch  as  they  express  the  mechanical  strength  of  the 
clays  when  dried,  and  since  it  is  a  fact  that,  broadly  speaking, 
the  more  plastic  clays  s1k>w  greater  strength  than  the  leaner  ones. 
Although  a  considerable  number  of  such  tests,  especially  relating 
to  tensile  strength,  have  been  published,  it  was  thought  desirable 
to  compare  a  number  of  typical  clays,  with  reference  to  their 
tensile,  compression  and  transverse  strength,  taking  care  to  use 
a  larger  number  of  specimens  than  is  common  and  maiotaining 
closely  controlled  conditions  of  drying.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  considered  advisable  to  improve  the  drying  conditions  by 
using  mixtures  of  the  materials  with  standard  Ottawa  sand,  so 
lai^ely  employed  in  cement  testing,  in  the  proportion  of  1 : 1,  by 
weight.  In  this  manner  the  question  of  bonding  power  is  intro- 
duced, which  is  closely  related  to  plasticity.  The  grains  of  this 
sand  correspond  to  the  size  retained  between  the  20  and  30  mesli 
sieves. 

In  all  cases  a  sufficient  quantity  of  clay  for  making  up  the 
specimens  used'  in  all  three  of  the  tests  was  prepared  by  pugging 
in  a  wet  pan.  The  clay  was  kept  in  a  moist  chamber  in  the  shape 
of  a  large  lump  from  which  the  required  amounts  were  taken  for 
the  molding  of  the  pieces. 

The  tensile  briquettes  were  molded  by  hand  in  the  usual 
manner,  in  brass  molds.    The  Bhape  of  the  specimens  differed 
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from  the  one  commonly  used,  and  was  the  one  employed  by  the 
Germans,  the  essential  difference  consisting  in  a  groove  at  the 
center  of  the  narrow  portion.  This  was  found  to  be  a  satisfac- 
tory shape  resulting  in  better  breaks  than  are  obtained  with  the 
ordinary  cement  briquette.  In  a  number  of  cases,  additional  test 
pieces  were  made  by  attaching  the  briquette  mold  to  a  small 
auger  machine  and  pressing  a  bar  of  clay  which  was  then  cut 
into  the  required  thickness,  0.9  inch.  These  pieces  are  designated 
as  "machine  made." 


In  all  cases  the  specimens  were  allowed  to  dry  at  room  tem- 
perature for  one  week,  then  at  75°  C.  to  constant  weight  in  a  gas 
dryer,  and  finally  at  110°  C.  in  an  electrically  heated  Freas  oven 
with  automatic  temperature  control,  according  to  the  method 
proposed  by  Kerr,  The  pieces  were  tested,  immediately  after 
removal  from  the  dryer  and  cooling  in  a  desiccator.  The 
briquettes  were  broken  in  an  apparatus  built  in  our  machine 
shop,  provided  with  an  automatic  shut-off  for  the  shot,  illustrated 
in  Fig.  1.  This  device  was  found  to  be  considerably  more  accur- 
ate than  the  use  of  the  Fairbanks  or  similar  cement  testing 
machine. 
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The  specimens  for  the  compression  tests  consisted  of  two- 
inch  cubes,  molded  'by  hand  in  bras  molds.  When  dried,  in  the 
manner  described  above,  they  were  surfaced  with  sand  paper 
and  crushed  in  a  hand  driven  Olsen  machine  of  10,000  pounds 
capacity,  and  reading  accurately  to  2  pounds. 

For  the  transverse  test,  bars  1  in.  by  1  in.  by  6%  in,  were 
made  in  brass  molds.  They  were  tested,  with  a  span  of  five  and 
a  half  inches  between  supports.  The  steel  knife  edge  at  the  cen- 
ter had  a  radius  of  one-half  inch,  and  the  end  supports  were 
slightly  curved  in  the  direction  of  their  length  in  order  to  afford 
better  bearing  for  bars  somewhat  warped.  The  modulus  was 
calculated  in  the  usual  manner  from  the  formula: 
3  Fl 

M=   -     . 

2  bd' 

where  M  =  modulus  of  rupture; 
F  =  breaking  load ; 
1  -.=  length  in  inches  between  supports ; 
i>  ^=  breadth,  in  inches ; 
d  =  depth,  in  inches. 
For  each  test  the  number  of  specimens  made  was  50  for  each  of 
tiie  first  nine  and  20  for  the  last  seven  clays,  the  total  number  of 
pieces  being  about  3800.    The  results  of  the  work  are  compiled 
in  Tables  I,  II,  and  III. 

DISCUSSION   OP  RESULTS 

Tensile  Strength.  By  arbitrarily  dividing  the  clays  into 
four  classes,  according  to  their  tensile  strength,  the  different 
types  are  distributed  as  shown  in  Table  IV. 

It  would  seem  that  the  addition  of  standard  sand  affords  a 
more  satisfactory  classification  than  tbe  use  of  the  clay  alone. 
The  average  percent  deviation  from  the  mean  value  is  much  more 
consistent  in  the  sand  series,  and  the  average  of  these  averages 
also  is  lower  for  the  latter,  being  6.1  percent  as  compared  with 
8.17  percent.  The  value  of  tensile  strength  tests  made  upon  all 
clay  specimens  seems  to  be  questionable ;  the  addition  of  standard 
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TABLE   IV— TENSILE  STRENGTH 


A  (300-150   lbs.    per 

sq.   in.)    

B  (150-100  lbs.)  

C  (100-60  lbs.)    

D  (50  lbs,)    


A  (SOO-ISO   lbs.    per 

sq.   in.)    

B   (150-100  lbs.)    

C  (100-50  lbs.)    

D  (50-0    lbs.)     


sand  would  undoubtedly  tend  to  make  them  more  useful  and 
comparable. 

Compression  Tests.  Again  adopting  an  arbitrary  classi- 
fication embracing  four  divisions,  the  clays  are  found  to  be  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 

TABLE   V— COMPRESSION   TESTS 


A  (1200-000   lbs.   per 

sq.   in.)    

B  (900-600  lbs.)    

C  (600-400  lbs.)    ..... 
■  D  (400-0  tbs.)    


A  (800-600  lbs.)    

3 

B   (1)00-400  lbs.)    

3 

2 

3 

1 

C  (400-200  lbs.)    

Z 

D  200-0   lbs.)    

3 
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Prom  this  grouping  it  follows  again  that  the  aand  mixtures 
prove  much  more  consistent  than  the  all-clay  specimens.  The 
latter,  however,  show  slightly  better  agreement  among  themselves 
as  is  shown  by  the  lower  average  percent  deviation  from  the 
mean,  which  is  6.6  percent,  as  compared  with  7.5  percent  for  the 
sand  series. 

Transverse  Tests.  Again  adopting  an  ai1)itrary  classifica- 
tion of  the  divisions  the  clays  are  found  to  he  distributed  as 
follows : 

TABLE   VI— TRANSVERSE   TE8T6 


A  (600-500  lbs.)  per 

sq.    in,)     

1 

B    (500-350   lbs.)     

3 

] 

2 

C   (350-200  lbs.)    

1 

3 

D  (200-0  lbs.)   

•■ 

3 

A  (350-275   lbs.) 

B  (275-200  lbs.) 

C  (200-100  lbs.) 

D  (100-0  lbs.)    .. 


It  seems  that  the  transverse  test  offers  a  more  satisfactory 
method  for  comparison  than  either  of  the  preceding  ones,  at  least 
from  the  experimental  standpoint.  The  average  percent  of 
deviation  from  the  mean  is  also  less  in  this  ease  (using  clay-sand 
specimens).  The  recommendations  of  previous  workers,  concern- 
ing the  advantage  of  this  form  of  tests,  are  hence  confirmed.  All ' 
of  the  tests  upron  the  dried  material  are  very  unsatisfactory,  when, 
used  as  an  indirect  means  of  measuring  plasticity.  On  the  other 
hand.they  may  become  of  value  in  the  comparison  of  clays  of  the 
same  kind,  as  a  check  upon  different  shipments. 

The  compression  test  proved  especiaJly  disappointing,  Biti 
shows  the  greatest  variation  from  the  average  ranking  of  the 
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differeot  clays.    The  tests  with  sand  were  more  consistent  in  this 
test,  than  those  without  sand. 

The  average  ranking  of  the  clays  based  on  all  the  tests  is  in 
the  following  order ; 


M.  &  M.  'ball  clay  No.     1 . . 
M.  &  M.  ball  clay  No.  11.. 

Whitaway  ball  clay    , 

Ohio  No.  3  fire  clay  

Kiitanning  fire  clay 

Tennessee  ball   clay   No.  1,. 

Cleveland   shale    

Great  Beam  ball  clay  

W.    Va.   shale    

Canton  shale   

Georgia  kaolin    (a)    

Georgia  kaolin   (b)    

Florida    kaolin     

North  Carolina  kaolin    

M.  G.   R.  china  clay  No.  3.. 
M,  W.  M.  china  clay  


This  rating  indicates  the  remarkable  strength  of  the  M.  & 
M.  ball  clay  which  seeing  to  be  in  a  class  of  its  own.  An  interest- 
ing fact  is  the  close  approach  of  the  \o.  3  Ohio  fire  clay  to  the 
ball  clay  basis.  A  distinct  gap  seems  to  occur  between  the  first 
four  and  the  succeeding  clays.  Among  the  next  six  clays  we 
find  inchided,  shales,  a  plastic  fire  clay  and  ball  clays.  This 
group  is  followed  by  the  three  plastic  kaolins  and  finally  by  the 
primary  kaolins. 

Conclusions.  1.  In  all  t9St&  of  this  kind,  the  variations 
from  the  average  are  so  grct  that  no  meaning  can  be  attached 
to  the  results,  unless  at  least  HO  specimens  have  been  broken. 

2.  The  tesis  with  the  u,=e  of  standard  sand  emphasize  the 
bonding  power  of  the  clays,  and  hence  are  not  comparable  with 
those  without  sand.  Thus  a  shale  may  rank  high  in  strength,  but 
owing  to  its  low  bonding  power,  this  rating  will  be  reduced 
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maricedly  upon  the  addition  of  aaud.  Wherever  the  bonding 
power  of  the  clay  is  an  importaot  requisite,  the  sand  tests 
should  prove  of  greater  value  than  those  of  the  unmixed  mater- 
ial. This  applies  particularly  to  ball  clays  and  the  plastic  fire 
clays.  As  a  rule,  the  clay-aaod  mixtures  are  more  apt  to  be 
more  consistent  than  the  clay  alone,  provided  the  mixing  of  the 
materials  is  accomplished  thoroughly.  The  drying  difficulties 
are  obviously  greatly  reduced. 

3.  In  rating  the  clays  with  reference  to  their  general  plas- 
tic character,  the  transverse  test  with  sand  stands  highest,  fol- 
lowed by  the  tensile  test,  with  sand.  The  same  statement  is  true 
also  with  reference  to  the  mean  deviation  from  the  average  re- 
sult. 

4.  Any  strength  test  of  clay  in  the  dried  state  can  consti- 
tute, at  best,  but  a  rough,  indirect  attempt  of  estimating  plas- 
ticity, and  fails  in  differentiating  between  the  various  kinds  and 
degrees  of  plasticity.  On  the  other  hand,  such  determinations 
have  a  direct  practical  value  in  connection  with  the  drying  of 
clays  and  the  bonding  power  as  shown  under  heading  2. 

DISCUSSION 

Mr.  Parmehe:  What  is  the  tensile  strength  of  the  Edgars 
Florida  clayT 

Mr.  Rowat:    Florida  clayt 

Mr.  Parmelee:  Yes,  what  is  its  ordinary  tensile  strength 
testT 

Mr.  Hoicat:  As  a  maximum  121,  as  a  minimum  110,  and 
as  an  average  104  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Mr.  Parmelee:  The  results  that  have  been  published  vary 
anywhere  between  130  and  90.  My  own  experience  is  that  it  is 
approximately  90  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Mr.  Howat:    We  found  it  to  be  about  104  pounds. 

Mr.  Love  joy:    Where  was  the  No.  2  Ohio  fire  clay  fromt 

Mr.  Howat:    It  is  the  Aultman  clay. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Allen:  How  does  the  tensile  strength  of  the 
cross-breaking  test  compare  with  the  straight  tensile  strength! 
Is  there  any  proportional  relation  between  them  I 
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Mr.  Sotvat:  The  relation  is  shown  in  the  table.  For  in- 
stance Tenn.  ball  cla.y  No.  1  was  the  sixth  in  rank  in  tensile 
strength  and  the  fifth  in  transverse;  Canton  shale  was  tenth  in 
botb. 

Mr.  Allen:  How  do  the  values  compare  T  Do  yon  get  ■& 
greater  strength  from  the  trans verae  than  from  the  tensile 
strength  1 

Mr.  Hoivat :    The  transverse  test  is  expressed  aa  a  modulus. 

Mr.  Alien:  How  does  your  modulus  compare  with  the  ten- 
sile strengths?    Do  you  find  them  of  the  same  orderT 

Mr.  Howat:  The  highest  is  the  cross-breaking  strength. 
For  instance,  in  the  M.  &  M.  ball  clay,  the  tensile  strength  is  110 
pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the  «ro8B-breaking  strength  is  558. 

Mr.  Hice:  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  it  is  the  Clarion 
day  or  the  lower  Eittanning.  This  is  a  very  indefinite  proposi- 
tion.   They  generally  work  in  Clarion, 

Mr.  Howat;    I  think  it  ia  Clarion. 

Mr.  Hice:    Most  of  the  work  at  Kittanning  is  in  the  Clar- 

Mr.  Howat:    It  came  from  McNeas. 

Mr.  nice:  The  MeNees  people  are  now  working  the  Clar- 
ion. 

Mr.  Lovejoy:  My  question  about  No.  3  fire  clay  was  along 
the  same  line,  there  are  many  clays  being  used  as  that,  which  are 
not  No.  3  at  all. 
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.  NOTES  ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  RUBY 
COLOR  IN  GLASS 

BY  A.  E.  WIUJAMS 

The  term  "ruby  glass"  is  applied  to  red  glan  colored  by 
the  use  of  copper,  gold,  selenium  and  in  some  eases,  flowers  of 
sulphur,  the  color  varying  considerably  in  intensity  and  shade. 
In  case  of  copper,  the  color  varies  from  amber  to  various  shades 
of  reds  to  brown  and  to  opaque  black.  With  gold  the  red  has  a 
rose  tint,  and  selenium  ruby  seems  to  be  a  brighter  red  of  vary- 
ing intensities.  The  red  from  sulphur  is  rather  unreliable,  in 
that  a  uniform  color  is  hard  to  obtain,  and  therefore  only  used 
for  lower  grades  of  glass. 

Copper  and  gold  reds  are  said  to  be  due  to  the  metals  in 
suspension  as  colloids. 

V.  Poschl*  describes  the  preparation  of  Purple  of  Cassius 
from  gold,  and  shows  that  the  red  or  the  purple  gold-hydTOsol 
may  be  obtained,  depending  upon  the  proper  electrolyte  present. 

Paal  's^  process  for  the  preparation  of  colloidal  solutions 
shows  that  a  red  or  blue  hydro-sol  of  copper  is  obtained,  depend- 
ing upon  the  properties  of  the  solutions. 

lu  G.  Bredig  V  method  of  producing  colloids  electrolytically, 
he  obtained  finely  divided  metallic  gold,  dark  purple  in  color, 
when  the  arc  takes  place  under  distilled  water.  If  a  trace  of 
caustic  soda  is  added,  deep  red  color  is  obtained. 

That  copper  and  gold  are  in  the  same  condition  in  glass  as 
in  solutions  is  proven  by  the  use  of  the  ultra-microscope. 

Zsigmondy^  says  that  ruby  glass  will  become  red,  or  remain 
colorle»t  upon  slow  cooling  according  to  its  quality.  It  will  al- 
ways remain  colorless  on  chilling,  the  normal  red  color  generally 
being  brought  oat  upon  reheating  to  the  softening  point;  (high 
lead  glasses  show  yellow  or  brown  instead  of  red) .  The  coloring 
is  due  to  the  gold,  which  is  at  first  homogeneously  dissolved  in 
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the  glosB,  later  separating  out  in  the  form  of  ultra-microscopic 
particles  which  reflect  green  light. 

He  compares  this  phcDomenon  with  devitrification,  and  re- 
fers to  TammannV  work  on  devitrification.  Tammann  shows 
that  the  speed  of  crystallization,  and  the  ability  to  crystallize  in- 
crease with  diminishing  temperature  from  the  melting  point  and 
then  decrease  again,  while  viscosity  steadily  increases.  Zsig- 
mondy  applies  Tammann's  results  to  ru^y  glass  in  this  manner: 

"Rnby  glass  is  worked  several  hundred  degrees  lower  than  its 
melting  temperature.  At  the  working  temperature,  conceive  it  as  a 
super- saturated  crystalloid  solution  of  metallic  gold  and  the  smallest 
amicroscopic  particles  to  be  centers  of  crystallization,  it  will  at  once 
be  seen  why  ruby  glass  sometimes  remains  colorless  upon  simple 
cooling.  In  this  case  the  optimum  temperature  for  spontaneous 
crystallization  is  so  low  that  the  glass  is  very  viscous  and  the  speed 
of  crystallization  reduced  to  a  minimum.  If  by  reheating,  the  glass 
acquires  a  certain  mobility,  the  gold  separates  out  upon  the  nuclei 
present  which  by  growth  become  sub-microns,  visible  in  the  ultra- 
apparatus  and  turning  the  glass  red  or  darker." 

V.  Piisehl*  saj«  that  gold  ruby  is  obtained  by  an  addition 
of  gold  chloride  to  the  glaaa  melt  from  which  particles  of  gold 
separate  out,  when  the  mass  is  quickly  cooled.  These  particles, 
however,  have  the  magnitude  of  amicrons,  so  that  the  glass  ap- 
pears colorless.  By  heating  an«w  until  the  glass  becomes  soft, 
the  particles  grow  until  they  attain  the  size  of  ultra-microns,  to 
which  the  cause  of  the  red  color  is  traced.  The  preparation  of 
copper  ruby  glass  is  performed  by  an  analogous  method. 

Copper  ruby  has,  in  the  past,  been  made  by  a  process  known 
as  flashing.  This  process  is  described  somewhat  as  follows  by 
Rosen  hain :'' 

"Flashing  glass  is  the  process  of  placing  a  very  thin  layer  of 
colored  glass  on  the  surface  of  a  more  or  less  colorless  glass  of  usual 
thickness.  This  is  generally  accomplished  by  taking  a  small  gather- 
ing of  the  colored  glass  on  the  pipe,  and  the  remaining  gathering  for 
the  piece  to  be  made  from  (he  colorless  glass  pot.  When  this  glass 
is  blown,  the  rut>y  glass  lies  in  a  thin  layer  over  the  inner  surface  of 
the  cylinder.  The  special  skill  required  is  in  blowing  this  layer  to  a 
uniform  thickness  to  obtain  a  uniform  color." 
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The  Decessity  of  Sashing  is  due  to  the  density  of  the  color. 
Copper  colors  are  so  dense  that  maDy  glasses  are  opaque  when 
over  3  m.m.  thick,  the  color  dependling  upon  the  oomporation  and 
rate  of  cooling.  However,  it  is  [K»ible  to  control  the  density  of 
the  color  somewhat  in  the  flashed  ruby  glass  by  carefully  con- 
trolling the  temperature  of  working  the  glass  and  rate  of  cooling 
in  the  molds. 

Theae  factors  must  be  controlled  very  carefully  in  prectice 
to  produce  uniform  results.  If  these  glasses  are  cooled  very 
quickly,  as  for  instance,  chilling  in  water  or  rolling  very  thin 
(2  m.m.  thick)  on  an  iron  plate,  the  red  color  will  not  develop, 
or  at  least  shows  only  in  scattered  streaks.  By  reheating  at  defi- 
nite temperatures,  the  color  may  be  obtained  in  varying  degrees 
of  intensity  from  amfcer  to  opaque  black,  depending  upon  the 
temperature  to  which  the  glass  is  reheated.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  temperature  and  rate  of  cooling  must  be  constant,  to 
produce  a  uniform  shade  of  red  when  this  color  is  developed 
daring  blowing. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  copper  ruby  glass  is  being 
made  in  which  the  color  does  not  come  out  in  the  preming  or 
working,  but  is  brought  out  later  hy  reheating.  The  density  of 
the  color  in  this  glass  is  very  much  less  than  the  flashed  ruby 
glass,  and  pieces  of  greater  thickness  can  be  easily  made.  The 
color  ranges  from  a  light  amber  through  reds  to  a  dense  opaque 
black,  with  an  increasing  temperature. 

Available  literature  consulted  on  the  subject  gave  no  com- 
plete or  deflnite  methods  for  working  ruby  glass,  but  emphasized 
the  necesity  for  care. 

The  following  are  some  formulae  and  directions  obtained : 

Gemer,*  gives  a  history  of  copper  ruby  glass  and  a  number 
of  mixes  with  methods  of  handling.  The  following  are  two  of 
the  batches  given  by  him : 


ISrnu-r,   -(ilai.-   p.    IBil. 
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QERHAN  COPPEK  GLASS 

100.0  Sand 
25.0  Potash 
17.0  Borax 
2.5  Cu.O 
5.0  SnO, 
0.2  Pe,0, 
2.5  MuO, 
0.5  Bone  ash 


Calculated  FormnlaB 


0.200  PbO 
0.390  K,0 
0.120  Na,0 
0.095  CuO 
0.079  MnO 
0.014  CaO 


0.0060  Pe,0, : 
0.2600  B,0, 
0.0044  P.O. 


4.36  SiO, 
0.09  SnO, 


100  SiO, 
60  Pb,0, 
26  K,CO. 
6  NaNO. 


FRENCH  COPPER  GLASS 

This  batch  ia  fused,  chilled,  dried,  ground 
and  mixed  with  1  Cu^O,  1.5  SnO„  5  cream 
of  tartar.  This  is  melted  and  Masted  one 
hour  during  melt. 

Calculated  Formula 
0.534  PbO 
0.346  K,0 
0.074  Nb,0 
0.046  CuO 

Notea  on  ruby  glasa  from  Spreehsaal"*  give  the  following 
by  translation ; 

"In  the  manufacture  of  ruby  grlass  it  is  not  in  the  field  of  the 
furnace  man  to  control  the  color.  Repeated  fusion  and  cooling  makes 
the  -best  color,  and  the  color  does  not  depend  as  much  upon  the  per- 
t  of  cotorinfT  oxide  in  the   mix  as  upon  the   temperature   of  the 


3.900  SiO. 
0.034  SnO, 


glass  while  working,  the  rate  of  fui 
ished  piece."    The  following  batch  is  given 


and  t 


!  of  cooling  the  6n- 


«  Sivni   In   Ihe  lollowine  uork  u 
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Soda  ash  . 
Potash  ... 
Borax  . . , . 
Whiting  . . 
Witherite    . 

Cu,0    

SnO,    

Fe,0,    

Cream    of   I 


0    ItR 

100 

Okff 

0  kR 

16 

OkK 

0  kx 

16 

0  kB 

0  kft 

6 

0  kff 

0  kir 

18 

OkK 

0  klf 

10 

0  kR 

0  k^ 

4 

0  kR 

0  kK 

4 

OkB 

5  kg 

1 

OkR 

8  kg 

1 

3  kg 

Calculated   Hol«oular   Fonnula 


0.385  Na,0 
0.210  K^O 
0.222  CaO 
0.110  BaO 
0.064  CnO 


0.0066  Fe,0,  13.63  SiO, 
0.0660  B,0,     10.03  SnO, 


"The  manufacture  of  ruby  glass  demands  great  care  and  practice 
in  working.  This  is  especially  so  with  pressed  glass.  The  raw  batch 
should  be  put  into  a  preheated  pot  and  melted  six  hours.    The  melt 


i  blasted  several  times  and  poured  i 
refining.     If  the  pressed  pieces  are  n 
reheated.     The  mold  must  not  be  too 
too  slowly,  or  too  cold  to  chill  and  i 
following  batch  is  also  given:"" 


cold  water  for  remelting  and 
)t  colored  enough  they  can  be 
hot  to  allow  the  glass  to  cool 
ause  the  pieces  to  crack.    The 


Sand    100 . 0  kg. 

Potash    25 .  D  kg. 

Red  lead    25.0  kg. 

Borax    10.0  kg. 

Soda    5.0  kg. 

Cu.O    3.5  kg. 

SnO=    2.0  kg. 

Fe,0,    O.S  kg. 

MnO,    0.5  kg. 

CuIIet    25.0  kg. 

Cream  of  tartar    0.5  kg. 
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Calculated   Holeculjir  Formula 


0.2020  K,0 
0.6230  PbO 
0.1010  Na,0 
0.0668  CuO 
0.0079  MnO, 


0.00418  Fe,0,    1  2.310  SiO, 
0.07250  B,0,      }  0.018  SnO, 


Rudolf  Hohlbaum"  says  that  red  colors  may  be  obtained  by 
the  use  of  CUjO.  selenium,  sulphur  and  gold,  but  is  most  often 
obtained  from  Cu^O.  He  gives  the  following  batch  for  a  copper 
ruby: 

100.0  SiO, 
34.0  K.CO, 

16.0  CaCOj  K,COa=80  to  85  percent  pure 

0.6  Cu,0 


2.0  SnO, 


Calculated  Formula 

.670  SiO, 


0.536  K,0  1    ^ 


0.440  CO  \  „•";"  I'"- 
0.023  CuO  I    """  ^'-O' 


Hohlbaum  says: 

"Concerning'  the  mixing  of  the  CuiO,  I  wish  to  remark  that  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  the  ruby  color  with  0.4  percent  CutO,  also  with 
0.8  percent.  However,  with  0.8  percent  of  the  batch  as  Cu.O  the  color 
is  so  dense  Chat  large  masses  are  not  workable.  As  such  a  small  quan- 
tity of  CuiO  is  needed  to  make  ruby,  it  is  mixed  best  by  using  0.8  per- 
cent Cu,0  and  SnO  with  half  the  batch  of  glass.  When  the  glass  is 
ready  to  blast  then  mix  the  batch  containing  O.e  percent  Cu,0  with  an 
equal  batch  of  crystal  glass,  and  a  0.4  percent  Cu.O  batch  is  obtained 
which  gives  a  weaker  color.  It  is  best  to  eimploy  SnO  as  a  reducing 
agent  to  insure  the  obtaining  of  a  ruby  color,  and  one  finds  from 
practical  experience  that  the  mix  must  contain  less  than  double  the 
quantity  of  CuiO  as  SnO.  If  this  is  not  sufficient  reducing  agent, 
cream  of  tartar  may  be  used  in  quantities  to  satisfy  all  conditions. 
Iron  scale  may  also  be  used  as  a  reducing  agent  but  the  pure  niby 
color  is  then  changed." 

"  R.    hohlhium.    Srilgetratn    lltriltllang   Btarbtiltmf    nod    Verttening    du   Fi^um 
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Hohlbaum'^  gives  the  following  baitch  fi>r  a  gold  ruby: 
Rose  Color 

Sand 100.0  kg. 

Potash    3*.0  kg. 

r    .  Calcium    oartionate    IT.O  kg. 

Gold    16.0  gms. 

Gold  must  be  brought  into  the  mix  in  a  very  finely  separ- 
ted  form,  best  in  solution  or  aa  Purple  of  Cassius. 

To  get  the  gold  in  solution,  it  must  be  cut  into  small  pieces 
and  dissolved  with  aqua  regia.  The  gold  solution  is  poured  on 
part  of  the  mis,  and  this  mixed  with  the  balance  of  the  batch. 

In  the  heat  of  the  oven,  the  decomposition  of  the  gold 
chloride  takes  place  so  rapidly,  that  a  portion  of  the  gold  chlor- 
ide is  carried  away  undecompoeed.  There  is,  therefore,  not  so 
much  gold  cli.s8olred  in  the  glass  as  is  introduced,  and  the  color 
is  much  weaker  than  it  would  be,  if  all  the  gold  were  dissolved. 
It  is,  of  course,  reasonable  for  one  to  try  and  reduce  the  vapori- 
zation of  the  gold  chloride  as  much  as  possible.  This  may  be 
done  by  pouring  the  gold  chloride  on  1  kgm.  of  sand  and  evap- 
orating to  dryness.  Then  mix  this  well  with  half  of  the  batch, 
or  use  gold  purple  in  the  same  manner. 

According  to  Hohlbaum's  experience,  either  phosphoric  aeid 
or  barium  work  favorably  in  the  making  of  gold  ruby,  causing 
the  gold  to  separate  out  more  rapidly.  Without  either,  the  ruby 
is  too  light.  A  batch  for  making  a  rose  glass  with  a  violet  tinge 
with  the  use  of  barium  is  given. 

RoBe  Glass  with  Barium 

Sand   100 . 0  kgm. 

BaCO 16.0  kgm. 

95  percent  soda,  NacCOi 43.0  kgm. 

Hold    12.0  gms. 

Seleninm  Rnby,  Light  and  Rose  Colored 

Arsenic     300.0  gms. 

Sand    100.0  kgm. 

Potash,  80-85  percent   34.0  kgm. 

CaCO.    17.0  kgm. 

Selenium   nitrate    120.0  gms. 
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In  the  reds  with  sulphur,  one  should  not  use  th«  alkali  sul- 
phates, but  only  sulphur  with  charcoal  as  a  reducing  agent.  The 
charcoal  keeps  the  sulphur  from  combining  with  the  soda  and 
potash.  In  sulphur  ruby,  a  great  part  of  the  sulphur  vaporiaes 
in  the  working.  The  melting  glass  foams  vigorously,  and  there- 
fore one  should  fill  the  pot  only  half  full  at  first,  and  after  the 
batch  reaches  quiet  fusion,  put  in  the  second  half. 

Sulphur  ruby  is  hard  to  make  in  uniform  colors,  and  dark- 
ens in  the  muffle.  It  is  not  used  for  making  higher  grades  of 
glaEs.    Two  batches  for  sulphur  ruby  are  given : 

So.  1  Ko.  3 

Sand    100.0  kgm.  100.0  kgm. 

Soda    45.0  kgrn.  «.0  kgm. 

CaCO,    20.0  kgm.  20.0  kgm. 

Flowers  of  sulphur    7.0  kgm.  10.0  kgm. 

Antimony    sulphate    S.O  kgm. 

Charcoal    2.0  kgm. 

EXPERIMENTAL  DATA   BY   WRITER 

The  foregoing  typical  batches  for  ruby  glass  are  but  a  few 
of  a  large  number  given  in  the  literature  pertaining  to  glass 
making.  An  examination  of  these  shows  a  wide  variation  in  com- 
position, but  all  agree  in  that  they  are  high  in  silioa  and  contain 
tin.  In  copper  ruby,  the  amounis  of  copper  and  tin  vary  widely 
in  their  ratios  to  each  other.  These  copper  rulbies  are  probably 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  flashed  glass. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following  experimental  work,  sam- 
ples of  commercial  copper  ruby,  both  the  quick-cooled  coloriess 
and  ruby  colored  were  obtained.  The  uncolored  sample  was 
broken  into  fragments,  and  different  fragments  were  heated  to 
different  temperatures  for  various  lengths  of  time.  A  small 
Hoskins  electric  furnace  was  used,  and  temperatures  were  read 
with  a  Leeds  Xorthnip  potentiometer,  u^ng  a  platinum,  plati- 
num-rhodium thermocouple. 
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The  following  results  were  obtained : 
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No  change  in  color 
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No  change  in  color 
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600 
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Very  light  amber 
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600 

15 

Very  light  amber 
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600 

30 

Bright  amber,  slightly  darker 
than  No.  8 
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600 

60 

Bright  amber,  same  as  No.  9 

11 
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Bright  amber,  same  aa  No.  9 
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Deep  ruby,  edges  slightly  soft- 
ened 

13 

850 

60 

Same  as  No.  12,  edges  slightly 
softened 
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675 

IS 

Same  as  No,  13,  edges  slightly 
softened 

16 
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30 

Same  as  No.  12,  edges  slightly 
softened 
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60 

Darker  than  No.  15,  edges 
slightly  softened 

17 

700 

1 

Same  as  No.  10,  edges  slightly 
softened 

18 

700 

30 

Dark  red,  edges  slightly  softened 

19 

900 

30 

Grayish  purple,  opaque,  softened 
out  of  shape 

The  rate  of  increase  of  temperature  was  a  constant  factor 
in  all  of  thffle  teste,  as  follows:  ten  minutes  frtun  room  tempera- 
ture to  aWC;  SWC  to  500°C  at  rate  of  50°  per  minute;  500°C 
to  maximum  temperature  at  a  rate  of  25°  per  minute. 

The  results  seem  to  show  that  the  color  at  any  definite  tem- 
perature is  practically  oomstaot,  and  that  the  color  change  at 
that  temperature  is  apparently  instantaneous.    However,  time  is 
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requii'ed  lor  the  temperature  to  even  up  through-out  the  thick- 
nese  of  the  piece. 

It  will  be  noticed  thnt  the  glass  shows  aigOB  of  softening 
at  that  temperature  at  which  the  strong  color  develops.  This  is 
probably  the  softening  point  Zsigmondy'*  refers  to  in  the  article 
previously  quoted.  It  is  observed  that  there  is  little  or  no  ap- 
parent change  in  color  brought  out  between  650°  and  675°,  giv- 
ing a  safe  range  for  an  annealing  oven. 

Most  of  the  glass  formulas  olbserved'  were  high  in  lead  and 
in  silica.  Accordingly  the  following  formula  was  selected,  it 
being  the  upper  silica  limit  for  most  glasses : 

0.5  Na^O   I  " 

In  order  to  determine  a  suitable  method  of  working,  aereral 
small  batches  of  this  glass  were  fused.  The  method  adopted  was 
as  follows: 

The  glass  was  fused  in  Battersea  crucibles  in  a  small  pot 
furnace  using  gas  and  compressed  air.  The  temperature  range 
required  for  firing  and  to  make  the  glass  liquid  enough  for  pour- 
ing, was  between  1480°C  and  1520''C.  One-half  hour  was  taken 
for  complete  fusion  of  the  lead  glasses  and  one  hour  for  the  lead- 
less  glasses. 

Not  much  trouble  was  experienced  in  reducing  the  copper 
oxide  and  preventing  oxidation.  Although  a  slight  reducing 
flame  was  used,  the  presence  of  cream  of  tartar  (about  V2  per- 
cent) seemed  to  make  reduction  certain,  if  the  time  of  heating 
was  not  too  long. 

When  fusion  was  complete,  the  glass  was  poured  on  a  heavy 
cast  iron  plate  1  in.  thick,  and  then  rolled  to  a  thicknesB  varying 
from  2  to  5  m.m.  The  thinner  portions  usually  cooled  colorless, 
and  the  color  developed  in  the  thicker,  slower  cooled  portions, 
i.  e.  turning  red  or  opaque  brown  or  black. 
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SERIES  A 

Glass  batches  were  then  made  corresponding  to  the  for- 
mulas given  in  Series  A. 

The  following  results  were  obtained : 

Number  1— Colored  out  very  dense  opaque  grayi^-brown 
color. 

Number  2— (Decreasing  the  coloring  agent.)  This  poured 
well,  and  cooled  practically  colorless  at  5  Tn.m.  thick.  Softened 
out  of  shape  at  G75°C.  and  colored  out,  streaked  with  reddish 
color.  At  700°C.  it  became  dark  brown,  opaque  and  still 
streaked,  very  soft. 

Number  3— (Increasing  tin  to  harden.).  This  poured  well 
and  was  eolorleaa  except  for  a  pale  greenish-yellow  color  at  5 
□i.m.  thick. 

Heated  to  480°  C,  gives  amber  color. 
Heated  to  525^C,  gives  deep  red  color, 
Heated  to  700°C,  softened  out  of  shape  giving  a  dense, 
brown  opaque  glass.     Color  change  very  rapid. 

Number  4 — (Decreasing  the  Cu,0  to  reduce  intensity  of 
color).  Color  deve'oped  darker  than  No.  3  in  pouring,  having  a 
greenish  cast.  Heated  to  600°C,  its  color  was  deep  opaque,  and 
nearly  black,  amber  at  550°C.,  and  brown  at  575''C, 

Number  5— Developed  a  rather  intense  brown  color  while 
pouring.  Thin  colorless  sections  gave  a  deep  greenish  brown  at 
550°C.  and  a  dense  opaque  black  at  600°C. 

Number  6— (Still  reducing  amount  of  coloring  matter). 
This  glass  poured  clear  and  colorless.  On  reheating,  it  changed 
to  opaque  black  from  550°C.  to  GOO^C.    Color  change  very  rapid. 

Number  7— (Coloring  matter  left  out  to  test  purity  of  ma- 
terials for  iron).  This  glass  on  reheating  at  various  tempera- 
tures gave  no  change  in  color. 

The  conclusions  from  this  series  of  glasses,  (excluding  No. 
D'^are: 

(1)     Low  amounts  of  copper  seemed  to  increase  the  density 
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or  opacity  of  the  color,  and  deerease  the  signs  of  red,  giving 
greenish  browns, 

(2)  Ad  increase  in  the  tin  in  No.  3  stopped  the  streakiness 
shown  in  No.  2. 

(3)  GlasB  No.  3  was  the  best  glass  in  series  A,  giving  a 
colorless  glass  when  poured  and  cooled  quickly.  Reheating 
showed  shades  of  good  red  at  various  temperatures.  However, 
the  color  change  is  so  rapid,  it  would  be  difficult  to  control  uni- 
formity of  color. 

SERIES  Al 

Series  A,  was  constructed  in  order  to  obtain  harder  glasses 
than  those  in  series  A,  by  replacing  PbO  with  CaO  so  as  to  raise 
their  temperatures  of  softening,  and  to  determine  how  this  af- 
fects the  range  of  color  change. 

Glass  No.  1  of  this  series  showed  a  dark  brandy  color  on 
pouring,  coloring  out  quicker  than  No.  3  series  A,  which  con- 
tained the  same  equivalents  of  Cu  and  Sn.  This  glass  did  not 
soften  out  of  shape  on  reheating  at  700°  C,  as  did  glass  No.  3, 
series  A,  but  gave  a  dense  opaque  color.  If  it  could  be  handled, 
without  coloring  in  pressing,  this  glass  gives  a  good  transparent 
red  at  5  m.m.  thick,  upon  reheating  to  the  proper  temperature. 

Glasses  Nos.  2  and  3  (reducing  Cu„0).  Colored  out  quite 
dense,  on  pouring  becoming  nearly  opaque.  When  reheated 
above  600°  C.  the  glass  turned  a  deep  opaque  purple. 

Glass  No.  4  (reducing  SnO^).  This  glass  seemed  to  color 
out  as  rapidly  as  Nos.  2  and  3. 

The  conclusion  which  may  be  drawn  from  this  series  is  that 
the  rapidity  of  precipitation,  or  growth  of  color  is  increased,  in- 
stead of  decreased,  as  would  be  expected  by  hardening  the  glass. 


The  basal  formula  for  this  series  is  one  of  the  published 
formulas  given  in  Sprechsaal.'^  It  is  a  high  lead,  low  silica 
glass,  containing  some  borax  and  is  a  much  softer  glass  than 
series  A  and  Al, 
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The  results  showed  this  very  markedly.  The  fusions,  made 
at  the  same  temperature  range  1480°C  and  1520°C,  were  more 
fluid  and  poured  easier. 

Xurabera  I,  2,  3  and  4  developed  deep  opaque  glasses  when 
poured  4  to  5  m.m.  thick.  The  thinner  portions,  however,  in- 
creased in  de^ee  of  transparency  to  about  2  m.m.  at  which 
thickness  the  glasses  cooled  colorless,  but  of  course  very  brittle. 
I'pon  reheatiufi:,  the  co  orlehs  pieces  of  these  four  glasses  colored 
to  about  the  same  color  density  when  heated  to  the  same  tem- 
perature. At  SWC,  they  showed  an  amber  color  changing  to  a 
light  red  at  525''C.,  and  tn  a  ruby  color  at  550°C.,  becoming 
opaque  at  600°C.  Leaving  out  the  iron,  or  manganese  or  both, 
(especially  the  latter),  seeired  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  red 
and  to  give  a  less  dense  color.  This  type  of  glass  gives  a 
much  better  red  color  than  any  of  series  A,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  work  with  sections  as  thick  as  commercial  glass  pieces  would 
be  made  and  still  obtain  a  transparent  color.  However,  it  would 
work  as  a  ruby  glass  in  making  flashed  articles  and  give  a  good 
color.  Manganese  dioxide  and  Fe,Oa  are  detrimental  rather 
than  helpful  in  obtaining  good  colors. 

In  series  B,  Xumbers  5,  6  and  7  (in  which  SnOj  is  absent), 
the  glasses  were  more  opaque  in  all  cases.  Number  7  colors  out 
even  in  the  thin  sections  to  a  dense  black. 

In  glasses  Xos.  8,  9,  10,  11  and  12,  the  tin  was  kept  constant 
»nd  the  copper  varied.  In  all  cases  the  tendency  was  to  increase 
opacity  and  the  rapidity  in  which  the  color  appeared  on  pouring. 

In  glasses  Xos.  13,  14  and  15,  in  which  the  tin  was  increased, 
no  beneficial  results  were  obtained,  since  these  glasses  were  more 
opaque  than  the  preceding  ones  in  the  group. 

The  ruby  color  in  glasses  as  soft,  and  as  low  in  SiOj  as  the 
members  of  this  group  cannot  be  controlled.  However,  when 
Bl  and  B2  were  melted,  quenched  in  water  and  remelted,  there 
was  an  improvement,  since  all  signs  of  ."itrealriness  disappeared, 
and  the  color  became  very  uniform  on  reheating. 
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The  basis  of  this  series  obtained  from  Hohlbaum'^  is  en- 
tirely different  than  series  B.  It  is  a  lime-potash,  high  silica, 
leadleEs  glass,  with  high  tin,  therefore,  a  comparatively  refrac- 
tory and  viscous  glass  at  low  temperatures.  One  hour  was  taken 
for  fusion. 

Ilohbaum's  batch  calls  for  SnO  as  the  reducing  agent, 
ere.;m  of  tartar  being  added  as  a  precaution  to  insure  sufficient 
reduction.  Number  C-I  was  first  made  by  substitution  of 
SnO;  for  SnO,  and  leaving  out  the  cream  of  tartar.  An  oxidized 
clear  colorless  glass  was  the  result,  giving  no  color  change  when 
reheated  beyond  the  softening  point. 

Number  C-T  was  again  made  using  SnOj  and  0.5  percent 
cream  of  tartar.  This  glass  was  exceedingly  viscous  and  quickly 
cooled  below  the  point  of  easy  pouring.  Upon  pouring  and  roll- 
ing, (although  taking  a  little  more  time),  no  color  change  took 
place,  the  glass  remaining  clear  and  colorless. 

Upon  reheating,  no  color  change  took  place  until 

800°  C.  was  reached,   when  a  light  amber  color  was 

obtained, 
SSO^C.  gave  a  pale  reddish  brown, 
aOO^C.  gave  a  light  brown, 
1000°C.  softened  with  an  opaque  brown  color. 
The  red  color  was  not  good  in  this  glass  and  it  seemed  to  he 
entirely  too  refractory. 

Series  C.  No.  2.  (Reducing  SiO,  to  soften).  This  showed 
an  improvement  in  the  working  qualities  with  no  tendency  to 
color  out  on  pouring. 

Reheating  this  glass  gave  the  following  results: 
800=C.  a  distinct  light  red, 
850'C.  a  good  ruby  color, 

900''C.  a  deep  dark  red  nearly  opaque  when  4  m.m. 
thick. 
Series  C,  No.  3  (reducing  SiO,  still  further)  gave  a  fusion 
which  poured  colorless  and  flowed  freely.     Reheated  to  850°  it 
showed  a  reddish  brown,  slightly  streaked.     900^  showed  a  dis- 
tinct deep  brown. 
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Series  C,  No.  i  (less  SiO,  than  C3).  Poured  clear  and  col- 
orles  but  when  reheated  to  850°  became  more  streaked  and 
showed  a  more  decided  brown. 

,  Series  C,  No.  5,  poured  clear  and  colorless  as  the  others,  but 
showed  brown  streaks.  When  reheated  to  800°  it  showed  a  very 
streaked  brown  color.  When  the  glaaa  was  remelted  and  re- 
poured  it  gave  a  very  clear  glass. 

Upon  reheating  this  to  750''C.  the  color  came  out  a  clouded 
black,  increasing  in  intensity  with  the  reheating  temperature. 

The  foregoing  five  glasses  in  group  C  show  that : 

(1)  Reducing  the  SiOj  from  4.57  to  4.0  molecules  improved 
the  color  in  this  series.  Further  reduction,  however,  chapf^ed 
the  color  to  browns  and  then  blacks,  giving  about  the  same  range 
of  brown  and  blacks  with  3  SiOj  as  series  A  gave  having  3  SiO, 
and  small  amounts  of  copper. 

(2)  High  silica  seems  necessary  in  order  to  develop  a  good 
red  color.  The  color  change  takes  place  at  rather  high  tempera- 
tures for  a  reheating  furnace,  and  the  glass  appears  to  be  too 
viscous  for  good  working  properties.  Glasses  C6,  C7  and  C8 
were  made  by  introducing  PbO  in  place  of  part  of  the  CaO  with 
the  idea  of  softening  and,  if  possible,  still  retaining  the  property 
of  not  coloring  out  on  pouring. 

C6  and  C7  in  which  0.2  PbO  replaced  0.2  CaO  showed  a  dis- 
tinct improvement  in  the  working  qualities  and  uniformity  of 
color,  although  these  glasses  colored  out  in  the  thicker  portions 
during  the  pouring :  C6  to  a  light  red  and  C7  to  a  deep  ruby. 
These  glasses,  however,  were  transparent  to  a  thickness  of  8  m.m. 
in  comparison  with  series  B.  which  were  not  transparent  in 
pieces  over  2^  m.m.  in  thickness. 

Reheating  clear  portions  of  06  gave  a  good,  deep,  ruby  color 
at  650°  C,  a  considerable  lowering  of  the  temperature  over  the 
leadless  glasses  for  developing  color.  This  glass  also  has  a  fairly 
constant  color  over  a  temperature  range  of  25''C  (625"  C.  to 
650°C). 

Series  C,  No.  T  colored  out  at  570°  to  the  same  shade  as  C6. 

Series  C,  No.  8  (Reducing  PbO  to  0.1  with  4.00  SiO,).  This 
glass  gave  evidences  of  ibeing  hiarder  than  the  previous  glass 
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(C7}  as  the  fusion  colored  out  a  very  little  clearer  at  6  m.m. 
t^ick  (similar  to  C6),  and  the  colorless  portions  gave  a  deep 
clear  ruby  on  reheating  to  570°,  the  same  as  C7  and  about  60" 
lower  than  C6.  This  glass  gave  the  clearest  and  best  red  ob- 
tained in  the  foregoing  work. 

Series  C,  No,  9  (in  which  0.1  PbO  was  replaced  in  C8  by 
0.1  XajO  as  borax)  gave  a  glass  considerably  more  fusible,  and 
flowed  well  in  pouring,  A  very  streaked,  nearly  black,  color  de- 
ve.oped  in  portions  over  3  m.m.  in  thickness  on  pouring.  Thin 
transparent  pieces  heated  to  750°  gave  a  red  color,  streaked  with 
opaque  black  lines.  This  fusion,  therefore,  did  not  ^ve  good 
results.  The  possibility  of  spoiling  the  color  by  over-heating  ia 
ever  present.  It  is  possible  that  less  BjOj  would  give  better  re- 
sults, though  this  was  not  tried. 

Series  C,  \o.  10  (0.1  Na,0  replacing  0.1  CaO).  The  result- 
ing glass  was  clear  and  oolorless,  showing  a  very  few  light  red 
streaks.  The  working  properties  of  the  glass  were  very  good, 
especially  in  pouring  and  cooling. 

On  heating  to  700°C  the  glass  turned  a  clear  light  red. 
625°C.  showed  a  clear  light  red. 
725°C.  showed  a  clear  light  red. 
The  color  range  of  this  glass  is  therefore  good- 
Series  C,  Xo.  11  (0.1  PbO  replacing  0.1  CaO  and  with  4.57 
SiO^).    Results  from  this  glass  were  a  failure  as  the  fusion  was 
incomplete  and   very  viscous  and  colored  out  a  dense  opaque 
black  on  pouring.     If  properly  fused,  better  results  would  no 
Joubt  have  been  obtained. 

Series  C.  Xo.  12  (0.1  Xa,0  replacing  0.1  CaO  and  with  4.57 
SiOj).  This  glass  gave  a  very  good  fusion,  but  was  rather  vis- 
cous and  showed  no  color  on  pouring.  Heating  this  glass  to 
700°C  gave  an  anrber  colored  glass  streaked  with  dark  red  lines. 
At  800°C  it  showed  a  good  even  ruby  color. 

The  conclusions  from  this  last  series  of  glasses  (06  to  C12) 
are  (1),  that  soda  replacing  lime  softened  the  glass  withont 
causing  the  color  to  come  out  in  cooling.  (2)  Lead  on  the  other 
hand  caused  these  glasses  to  color  out  rapidly  on  cooling,  bnt 
did  not  make  them  opaque. 
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General  Cotictusions.  The  fo'lloving  are  general  concln- 
stons  one  may  draw  from  this  work  regarding  the  composition 
of  a  workable  ruby  glass.  A  worka'ble  ruby  glass  is  one  wliich 
will  not  color  out  when  cooled  at  the  rate  obtained  in  the  press- 
ing process,  and  yet  will  give  a  workable  raiige  of  temperature 
for  reheating  to  a  uniform  color  at  temperatures  below  700°. 

Ist.  Highly  fluid  glasses  will  color  out  rapidly,  viscous 
glasses  slowly, 

2Dd.  Replacing  lime  with  either  lead  or  sodia,  increases  the 
rapidity  of  color  dcvelc^ment,  lead  more  so  than  soda. 

3d.  High  SiOj  is  necessary  for  good  color,  low  SiO,  gives  a 
tendency  towards  brown  or  black,  and  opaeity, 

4th.  High  SiO,  (4.0  to  4.5  mol.),  is  necessary  to  give  suffi- 
cient viscosity. 

5th.  With  high  silica,  lime-potash  glasses  the  tendency  to 
streakiness  increases.  Small  amounts  of  lead  reduce  streaki- 
iiess. 

6th.  The  glass  giving  the  best  color  in  series  B  is  No.  4. 
Qlasses  N'os.  1,  2,  10  and  12  of  Series  C,  most  nearly  approached 
the  requirements  of  a  good  ruby  glass.  They  could  all  be  poured 
without  the  color  developing,  and  on  reheating,  the  color  devel- 
oped at  favorable  temperatures.  Glasses  Nos.  6  and  8,  Series  C 
gave  the  most  transparent  colors. 

7th.  Iron  and  manganese  are  detrimental  to  a  good  red 
color. 

8th,  Eemelting  improves  ttie  uniformity  of  the  color  which 
indicates  that  streakines  is  due  to  lack  of  hotnogeneity. 

9th.  Density  of  color  is  apparently  increased  with  an  in- 
erease  in  temperature.  Time  is  evidently  not  an  important  fac- 
tor in  this  case. 

DISCUSSION 

Prof.  Silverman:  There  are  a  number  of  poinds  in  Mr. 
Williams'  paper  about  which  T  wish  to  inquire.  In  the  first 
place,  he  speaks  of  the  coloring  out  in  the  high-silica  copper  rub- 
ies. I  should  like  to  ask  whether  Mr.  Williams  found  any  direct 
bearing  by  the  alkali  content  of  the  glass.     There  ia  a  claim 
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made  at  present  that  a  copper  rutiy  can  be  manufactured,  wbvsh 
is  a  ruby,  out  of  the  pot.  I  believe  his  views  oorrespond  witii 
mine  id  fhat  the  red  color  produced  is  due  to  high  alkali  in  the 
glass.  Id  other  worda,  the  glass  colors  out  while  cooliug  in  the 
mold,  or  even  earlier.  Then  as  to  tin  aa  a  reducing  agent,  I  oan 
corroborate  these  statements  also,  having  had  the  experience 
that  tin  alone  in  connection  with  copper  gives  a  rich  color,  while 
with  manganese  and  iron  the  color  is  oif.  Tin  lias  to  be  con- 
trolled very  carefully.  If  you  get  below  a  certain  point  you 
obtain  a  glass  which  does  not  color  sufficiently ;  and  if  you  go 
above  you  get  what  is  called  clouding  or  a  livery  color. 

I  would  like  to  ask,  to  what  Mr.  Williams  attributes  lack  of 
uniformity  of  color;  and  whether  he  feels  that  a  melt  over  a 
short  duration,  like  thirty  minutes  Could  give  a  homogeneous 
glass. 

Mr.  WiUdamsz  To  answer  the  last  question  first:  the  uni- 
formity of  color  in  my  glasses  was  not  obtained  in  the  first  melt. 
There  were  signs  of  streakiness  at  first,  but  upon  remelting, 
good  clear  colors  were  obtained.  It  is  probably  the  mechanical 
handling  of  the  glass,  or  the  duration  of  the  melt  which  has  a 
tendency  to  make  the  glass  cloudy  or  clear. 

The  first  question  you  asked,  regarding  the  high  alkali  eon- 
tent,  I  did  not  quite  understand,  Tiowever  I  will  make  this  point, 
that  when  I  used  lead,  replacing  the  alkali,  it  caused  the  colors 
to  come  out  more  quickly  in  the  handling.  The  color  was  just 
as  good,  in  fact  a  little  better,  but  density  of  color  could  not  be 
controlled.  Lead  improved  the  uniformity  of  the  color  hut  gave 
a  tendency  toward  opacity.  If  you  do  not  want  the  color  to 
come  out  durii^  pressing,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  away  from  lead. 

Prof.  Silverman:  I  should  like  to  know  further,  what  the 
object  is  in  trying  to  prevent  the  color  from  coming  out  during 
pressing. 

Mr.  Williams:  If  you  do  not  prevent  it,  the  diflEerent  var- 
iations in  the  cooling  of  the  mold  would  not  give  the  same  shad- 
ing of  red  in  the  finished  pieces. 

Prof.  Silverman:  But  do  you  not  get  the  same  effect  by 
heating  to  a  certain  temperature  afterwards  f 
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Mr.  Williams:  Yes;  but  can  you  control  the  rate  of  cooling 
of  glass  in  the  mold  sufficiently  accurately  as  to  give  uniformity 
of  color  from  pie?e  to  piece  1 

Frof.  SUvermani  I  cannot  quite  see  how  that  has  a  bearing 
on  the  rate  of  cooling.  Suppose  your  g.ass  does  not  color  out 
below  700°.  You  might  have  a  mold  anywhere  from  400°  to 
600^,  and  the  fact  that  you  have  no  color  would  be  no  indication 
that  your  mold  temperature  U  correct.  In  other  words,  you 
have  such  a  large  range  below  the  coloring-out  temperature  that 
it  does  cot  seem  any  better  indication  as  to  mold  temperature, 
than  if  you  hnd  a  glass  that  colored  out,  except  possibly  to  t«ll 
you  that  the  mold  is  too  hot. 

Mr.  Willinms:  Jly  e.'tperience  with  glass  that  colored  out 
was  that  glass  of  various  thicitnesses  was  different  in  shade.  The 
difference  in  temperature  of  a  mold  would  influence  the  color. 
The  coloring  out  at  a  definite  temperature  also  depends  upon 
the  speed  at  which  a  glass  cools  through  the  small  temperature 
range  of  color  development.  If  the  glass  cools  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed  through  this  temperature,  the  colloidal  copper  would  not 
come  out  in  large  enough  particles  to  show  color.  If  the  cooling 
rate  is  slower  the  particles  grow  of  sufficient  size  to  give  color, 

Mr.  Gchiliarp:  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  that  was  not 
sub-oxide  of  copper. 

Mr.  Wil'tams:    1  ii.=ed  cuprous  oxide. 

Prof.  Stiill;  Perhaps  I  might  throw  a  little  light  on  Prof. 
Si  vennan's  question  by  stating,  that  among  the  things  Mr.  Wil- 
liams is  investigating  is  a  study  of  the  temperatures  at  wWch 
the  copper  ruby  comes  out,  and  the  effect  of  length  of  time  aa 
well  as  temperature  in  bringing  it  out.  That  is  why  he  is  trying 
to  secure  colorless  glass  to  begin  with. 
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A  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  ENGLISH  AND 
AMERICAN  GLAZE  PRACTICE 

BY  ERNEST  MATER,  BEAVER  FAL1£,  PA. 

In  about  forty  years  of  experimenting  io  making  glaze,  it 
has  been  my  practice  to  change  any  glaze  mixture  I  got  from 
reading,  or  was  given  to  me,  into  its  chemical  formula,  and  while 
they  are  made  from  so  many  different  substances  and  looked  so 
totally  unlike  before  they  were  resolved  info  a  formula,  yet  I  was 
a.ways  struck  with  tiheir  great  similarity  in  their  final  analysis. 

You  will  understand,  of  course,  I  am  speaking  strictly  of 
earthenware  (now  usually  called  semi  porcelain)  as  made  in 
England  and  the  United  States. 

To  illustrate  the  point  I  want  to  bring  out,  I  will  take  three 
glazes.— the  first  one  being  a  typical  English  glaze  and  one  used 
by  a  well  known  firm;  the  second  is  a  typical  American  glaze 
and  used  by  a  firm  whose  ware  ranks  very  high  in  American 
manufacture;  and  the  third  is  taken  from  Langenbeck's  Chem- 
istry of  Pottery,  page  122,  wihere  he  says  "the  best  glazes  for 
the-ie  wares  (earthenware— semi  porcelain)  approach  a  formula 
of  the  following  character."The  glaze  here  referred  to  is  marked 
Xo.  3  Langenbeck  glaze. 

No.    I— TYPICAL    ENGLISH    GLAZE 


Flint    .... 

..    180 

Frit    .... 

...   333 

K,0    ... 

..      1.65 

Stone  .,.. 

..    164 

Flint    ... 

...     93 

Na.O  .. 

..      4.11 

P.  White. 

..   184 

Stone  ... 

...   214 

CaO  ... 

..      8.70 

Borax    ... 

..    328 

Lead    ... 

...    174 

PbO  . . . 

..   19. IB 

Ch.  clay.. 

..      SO 

MffO    .. 

..     0.07 





A1,0.  .. 

..      7.75 

896 

B14 

SiO.  ... 
B,0.  ... 

..   53.79 

..      7.77 

K,0  0.059 
Na,0  0.244 

CaO  0.40!      ■    AiiO,  0.254 

MgO  O.OOfl 
PbO  o.sas  • 


1    SiO,  2.944 
')    BrOj  0.372 
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No.   II— TYPICAL  AMERICAN   OLAZE 


Frit    

Feldspar  . . . . 
White  lead.. 
Paris  white.. 

China  clay... 


KiO  0.28 
PbO  0,22 
CaO  0.45 

ZnO  0.11  J 


I   SiO,  2.93 
I  B,0,  0.49 


Borax   47.8 

Boracic  acid  31.1) 
Feldspar  ...  69.6 
Paris  white.  2S.0 
Flint    IS.O 

188.4 


No.   Ill— LANQENBECK  QLAZE 

Frit    70,7 

Paris  white.  12.5 

White  lead.  33.9 

China  clay..  22.7 

Flint    40.5 


K,0   3.37 

Na,0   8.23 

CaO  8.03 

PbO  15.93 

A1,0 8.78 

SiO,  51.64 

B,0, 10.04 


100.00 


K,0  0.135 
NaiO  0.125 
CaO  0.500 
PbO  0,350 


,  AUO.  0.300 


r  SiO.  3.00 
B.O.  O.SO 


By  a  careful  study  of  the  above  formulas,  I  claim  that  they 
are  all  identical  as  far  as  their  final  analysis  is  concerned,  and  I 
do  not  claim  for  an  instant  that  either  the  Engli^  or  American 
has  any  superiority  one  over  the  other  as  to  their  appearance  or 
utility,  but  what  I  do  claim  is  that  the  American  glaze  is  both 
chemically  and  economically  very  wrong,  as  I  expect  to  abow. 

First.  By  makirwr  a  firit  of  boracic  acid  and  flint  only,  we 
have  no  (Aiemical  union,  and  after  firing  the  result  is  a  soluble 
frit,  which  to  say  the  least,  makes  it  very  unsafe  to  uae  in  a 
glaze  on  account  of  the  varialble  nature  of  the  glaze  produced. 
In  my  judgment,  this  is  a  very  serious  error. 
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Second.  It  ia  practically  the  universal  custom  in  the  United 
States  to  make  all  frit  in  saggers,  which  is  not  only  done  a<t  an 
enormous  expenee  as  fully  explained  in  Vol.  IX,  Trans.  Amer. 
Cer.  Soc.,  page  195  (Fritting  by  the  Kiln  and  Sa^er  Process), 
but  on  account  of  the  long  duration  of  the  fire  twenty-four  to 
thirty  times  an  appr'eciable  percentage  of  the  boracic  acid  is  lost 
by  volatitizution,  and  this  brings  another  uncertain  element  into 
the  composition  of  the  glaze. 

Third.  There  is  another  point  in  American  glaze  practice 
that  I  will  ca.il  your  attention  to,  viz.,  the  use  of  oxide  of  zinc 
which  I  have  never  seen  in  any  glaze  (earthenware)  mixing 
either  English,  German  or  French.  Why  it  is  used,  I  cannot  tell, 
and  never  found  anyone  who  «ould.  There  is  one  point  about  it 
I  do  know,  however,  and  that  is,  it  has  a  very  harmful  effect  on 
some  underglaze  colors,  particularly  greens,  which  are  generally 
turned  into  various  shades  of  brown. 

When  I  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  these  notes  on  the 
comparison  of  making  glazes  in  the  two  countries,  I  had  not  the 
chemical  side  of  the  problem  in  view  nearly  as  much  as  the  eco- 
nomic side. 

Recently,  our  factories  have  been  visited  by  government  ex- 
perts who  have  gone  through  our  books  and  examined  all  our 
processes,  machinery,  etc.,  and  we  have  heard  much  talk  at)Out 
"efficiency."  I  have  given  my  reasons  for  claiming  the  Ameri- 
can glaze  is  wrong  chemically.  I  would  also  state  clearly  and 
most  emphatically,  that  it  is  wrong  economicatly,  and  I  will 
show,  why  it  is  wrong  economically. 

'Such  a  glaze  as  I  have  shown  to  be  a  typical  American 
glaze  requires  1050  lbs.  at  $0.0414  per  lb.=444.62  to  dip  a  15 
ft.  6  in.  gloBt  kiln;  whereas  of  the  typical  English  glaze  it  re- 
quires 775  lbs.  at  $0.029=f22.48  to  dip  a  15  ft  6  in.  glost  kiln ; 
saving  $22.14. 

This  saving  represents  an  amount  that  is  equivalent  to  the 
value  of  t!he  fuel  required  to  fire  the  Mln,  and  is  something  that 
ought  to  make  any  man  interested  in  efficiency  problems  "sit  up 
and  take  notice." 
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I  wish  to  add  as  a  foot-note  to  the  above  that  in  making  ex- 
perimental glaz«4.  I  used  the  following  mixture  in  place  of  Cor- 
nish atone,  and  in  glazes  where  I  have  used  this  mixture  and  also 
Cornish  stone,  I  never  could  see  a  particle  of  difference  as  regards 
the  general  appearance,  effect  on  underglaze  colore,  etc.  In  place 
of  100  lbs,  of  Cornwall  atone,  I  used: 

Feldspar 42.84 

China  clay 26.71 

Flint   34.24 

103.79 

I  am  sure  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  point  out  that  wbile 
such  a  mixture  is  a  perfect  substitute  for  Cornwall  stone  in  a 
glaze,  it  is  absolutely  worthless  as  a  substitute  in  a  body. 
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A  RATIONAL  PIECE  WORK  METHOD  FOR 
PLACING  KILNS 

BY   J.   MINNEMANN 

It  Ls  the  custom  among  manufacturers  of  clay  prod-acts  to 
pay  their  kiln  placers  a  fixed  amount  per  kiln,  regardless  of  the 
(juaiit.ty  of  ware  placed,  the  man  in  charge  of  fhe  kilo  setting 
being  expected  to  see  that  a  fill  is  always  obtained. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  average  man  wiJ  not  do 
nearly  so  much  work  in  a  given  time  when  working  by  the  hour 
as  when  working  by  the  piece,  and  neither  will  the  average  kiln 
setter  place  as  much  ware  per  kiln  when  paid  by  the  kiln  as  when 
paid  by  the  amount  placed.  In  a  porcelain  plant,  where  the  kiln 
capacity  was  not  equal  to  the  output  of  the  manufacturing  de- 
partmen;'-,  an  attempt  was  made  to  increase  the  kiln  capacity  by 
placing  more  ware  per  kiln,  the  ware  in  question  being  porcelain 
insulators  of  various  sizes  and  shapes.  It  was  found  that  while 
considerable  advantage  could  be  had  in  having  saggers  of  the 
right  size  and  shape,  and  in  an  assortment  of  ware,  still,  the 
amoun't  of  ware  placed  per  sagger  depended  upon  the  man,  as 
no  definite  rules  could  be  laid  down,  owing  to  the  ever  changing 
sizes  and  shapes  of  the  ware. 

Id  order  to  get  more  ware  per  sagger,  it  was  decided  to  pay 
the  placers  per  piece,  or  rather  per  cubic  inch  of  space  taken  up 
by  the  given  piece,  each  piece  being  considered  as  taking  up  a 
space  equal  to  the  volume  of  its  circumscribing  cylinder. 

It  is  evident  that  when  pieces  are  nested,  the  price  paid  is 
the  same  as  when  they  stand  separately,  thus  putting  a  premium 
on  nesting.  The  cubical  content  of  each  piece  is  determined,  and 
kept  on  file  in  the  office.  When  the  count  of  the  ware  placed  in 
each  kiln  is  turned  in,  the  number  of  pieces  of  each  style  is  mul- 
tiplied by  the  cubical  content  of  that  style,  and  the  prodticts  bo 
obtained  are  added,  giving  the  total  cubical  content  of  the  ware 
placed  in  that  kiln.  These  figures  are  in  cubic  inches,  and  the 
price  paid  the  placers  is  in  dollars  per  million  enbic  inches, 
which  is  divided  among  the  men  on  the  gang. 
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It  is  evideot,  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  placer  to  get 
as  much  ware  in  each  sagger  as  possible,  as  it  is  no  more  tronible 
to  carry  a  sagger  containing  one  pnece  more  than  one  piece  lees. 
In  this  way,  the  method  has  the  advantage  of  a  bonus  system, 
because  every  additional  piece  placed  in  a  sa^^er  is  paid  for  at 
the  same  rate  as  the  first,  "while  the  work  is  but  little  increased. 
After  the  system  had  been  installed  for  several  weeks,  it  was 
found  that  the  amount  of  ware  per  kiln  had  increased  about  20 
percent,  and  the  wages  of  the  workmen  had  increased  about  8 
percent  at  the  same  time.  This  system  has  now  'been  in  success- 
ful operation  in  this  plant  for  nearly  two  years,  and  in  that 
time,  the  amount  of  ware  per  kiln  has  been  continually  on  the  in- 
crease, as  the  workmen  became  more  proficient  in  getting  every 
sagger  filled. 

In  another  plant  making  similar  ware,  the  kiln  setting  had 
been  paid  for  by  the  hour.  Upon  adopting  this  system  the  kiln 
capacity  was  immediately  increased  25  percent,  giving  the  work- 
men an  increase  of  about  12  percent  per  hour,  without  increasing 
the  cost  per  kiln.  As  an  increase  in  ware  per  kiln  does  not  in- 
eretise  the  firing  cost  appreciably,  it  is  evident  that  this  is  clear 
gain,  besides  being  a  way  to  increase  production  with  the  same 
equipment. 

Whie  in  use  to  his  knowledge,  only  in  the  electric  porcelain 
business,  the  writer  feels  that  such  a  method  could  be  adapted  to 
any  plant  where  the  variety  of  ware  is  such  that  the  complete 
filling  of  the  kilns  can  be  put  up  to  the  workman. 

DISCUSSION 

Mr.  Watts:  What  percent  of  the  total  kiln  capacity  can 
you  get  in  terra-cotta  1 

Mr.  Doe:  A  good  setting  of  terra-cotta  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  work  but  it  is  usually  forty  percent  of  the  space, 
running  from  thirty-three  to  forty-five  and  in  some  cases  to  fifty 
percent. 

Mr.  Gates:  I  have  found  it  to  be  between  thirty  and  forty 
percent  according  to  the  kind  of  work  the  shop  was  running. 
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THE  HYDRATION  OF  PORTLAND  CEMENT* 

BY  A.  A.  K1.EIN  AND  A.   J.  PHILLIPS 

The  Geophysical  Laboratory'  studying  the  ternary  system 
CaO,  SiOj,  AljOj  has  establi^ed  the  constitution  of  all  the  defi- 
nite combinations,  CaO  and  AljO,;^CaO  and  SiOj;  SiO,  and 
A1,0„  and  CaO,  SiO;  and  AljO,.  Furthermore,  this  laboratory* 
has  verified  the  work  of  the  Geophysical  Laboratoiy  and 
determined  whieh  of  th*se  oMnpounds  are  actually  present  in 
Portland  cement  clinker.  With  the  constitution  of  cement  thois 
definitely  established,  it  vfas  tliought  advisable  to  take  up  the 
«t«dy  of  the  effects  of  \Tarious  amounts  of  water  and  steam  at  at- 
mospheric and  high  pressures  on  the  individual  cement  com- 
pounds and  on  Portland  cement  itself. 

The  work  consisted  of  the  preparatiom  of  the  constituent 
binar>'  compounds  in  as  pure  aitd  homogeneous  condition  as  poe- 
sible.  These  synthetic  compounds  were  three  aJmninates— 
CaO.AljO^;  5  CaO,  3  Al  A.  and  3  CaO -Al  A— 4  Silicates— 
CaO.SiO,;  y  2Ca.O.SiO,;  p  2  CaO  .  SiO,  and  3  CaO  .  SiO,— 
and  lime  burned  at  different  temperatures.  For  the  preparation 
of  these,  recourse  was  had  to  an  up-draft  kiln.  Where  higher 
temperatures  were  needed,  a  carbon  resistance  electric  furnace 
was  employed.  The  raw  products  were  C.  P.  calcium  carbonate, 
ahiinina  and  silica.  These  were  mixed  in  the  proper  proportions, 
burned  for  one  Aay,  ground,  examined  microscopically,  re- 
moulded and  rebumed,  this  process  being  repeated  until  a  sntis- 
faotory  sample  wias  obtained.  In  addition  to  the  above  coth- 
pounda  tests  were  made  on  a  high  ailica  cement,  a  low  silica 
cemwjt,  and  a  high  iron  cement. 

The  above  compounds  were  hydrated  on  microscope  slides 
with  an  excess  of  water,  under  conditions  which  precluded  evap- 
oration and  the  action  of  OOj.  They  were  also  hydrated  in  a 
cylinder  with  superheated  steam  at  atmospheric  pressure,  ac- 
cording to  the  method  proposed  by  Bled,'  and  in  an  autoclave 

■  1y  pcmiiniDn  of  tbe  Dlmrtor  ot  tbt  Bureau  oF  SUndtrdi. 
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with  steam  at  various  temperatures  and  pressures.  Finally,  they 
were  moulded  with  limited  quantities  of  water  approximating 
those  used  in  normal  consistency  mixes.  In  addition  to  water, 
lime-water  and  calcium  sulfate  solution  were  employed  as  hy- 
dratingr  mediums.  All  hydration  products  were  examined  by 
petrographic  methods  to  determine  the  changes  taking  place. 

The  hydration  products  are  briefly  tabulated  in  Tables  I, 
II,  III  and  IV. 


It  was  found  that  with  an  excess  of  water  3  CaO  .  AljO, 
hydrates  as  3  CaO.AIjOj.jrlLO  where  t  varies  with  the  drying 
conditions.  This  compound  crystallizes  in  hexagonal  plates, 
needles,  which  are  the  p?ates  turned  on  edge,  and  radial  spheru- 
lites  which  consist  of  needle  aggregates  radiating  from  a  com- 
mon center.  See  Fig.  1.  With  polarized  light  and  crossed  nieols, 
they  exhibited  a  medium  double  refraction  and  are  uniaxial,  pos- 
itive. The  refractive  indices  for  Na  light  are  as  folIowB: 
e=1.552±0.003    and    o=1.535±0.003.      The    character   of    the 
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principal  zone  is  positive.  The  plates  are  orientated  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  «  crystallofcraphic  axis,  and  the  needles  are  parallel 
to  it. 

5  CaO.3  AI3O3  and  CaO.  Al^Oa  on  hydrating  split  off  amor- 
phous hydrated  atumioa  and  form  3  CaO  .  AI3O, .  xH^O.  See 
Figa.  2a,  2b,  3a  and  3b.  Under  actual  cement  conditions  such 
as  typified  by  the  moulded  specimens,  the  above  crystallized 
compound  does  not  form  immediately  but  separates  from  solu- 
tion as  an  amorphous  material.  In  the  steamer  at  atmospheric 
pressure,  a  little  crystallized  aluminate  is  formed  with  the  amor- 
phous material,  still  more  in  the  autoclave,  and  finally  on  micro- 
scopic slides  3  OaO .  AljO, ,  xHjO  is  entirely  orys^allizei. 
Wherever  the  amorphous  aluminate  is  formed  it  slowly  but 
eventua:iy  changes  to  the  crystallized  compound. 

The  hydration  of  the  aluminates  begins  readily  in  alj  oases. 
With  an  excess  of  water  the  reaction  proceeds  quickly,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  aluminates  are  completely  hydrated.  With  re- 
stricted amounts  of  water,  however,  the  individual  aluminate 
grains  become  coated  with  amorphous  hydrated  aluminate, 
through  which  further  action  proeee<^  with  more  or  lees  diffi- 
culty. 

In  steam  at  atmospheric  pressure,  the  tests  showed  that  the 
weikly  basic  aluminates  do  not  absorb  water  above  110°,  while 
the  more  basic  aluminates  absorb  water  up  to  140°.  Further- 
more, a  specuiien  of  3  CaO  ,  Al,Oi  containing  high  burned  lime 
absorbs  water  at  175°. 

The  nature  of  the  lime  hydrate  formed  by  the  hydration  of 
free  lime  with  plenty  of  water,  and  the  readiness  with  which  it 
hydrates  depends  upon  the  fineness  of  the  lime  grains  and  the 
burning  temperature.  With  coarser  lime  grains  and  with  highly 
burned  lime,  the  hydration  proceeds  less  quickly  and  produces  a 
preponderance  of  crystali'^ed  lime  hydrate.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  fine  lime  grains  and  with  low  burned  lime  mainly  amor- 
phous hydrate  is  formed,  and  the  reaction  proceeds  more  quickly. 
Lime  hydrate  crystals  are  much  more  inactive  Chemically  than 
the  amorphous  variety.    White's  solution,*  which  is  a  solution  of 
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phenol  in  nitrobenzol  to  which  a  couple  drops  of  water  ia  added, 
attacks  the  amorphous  hydrate  almost  instantly  but  reacts  ex- 
tremely slowly  with  the  orystals.  See  Fig,  4.  In  the  autoclave 
the  'amorphous  variety  is  not  changed,  whereas  free  lime  yields, 
aeoording  to  its  fineness  and  burning  temperature,  crystallized 
or  amorphous  hydrate.  The  crystals,  in  this  case,  often  grow  to 
lai^e  size,  depending  upon  the  length  of  time  of  reaction,  the 
temperature  and  the  pressure. 

Lime  hydrate  crystallizes  as  ^ort,  flaky,  tabular,  hexagonal 
crystals,  also  as  more  or  less  elongated  hexagonal  prisms.  Twin- 
ning has  never  been  observed,  but  the  crystals  sometimes  show 
parallel  grouping  and  skeletal  development.  Very  good  cleavage 
is  observed  parallel  to  (0001).  Under  the  mioroscope,  lime  hy- 
drate crystals  possess  a  clear,  hexagonal  outline  when  orientated 
perpendicular  to  the  c.  orystaJlographic  axis,  but  when  resting 
on  edge  they  exhibit  a  prismatic  to  an  acieular  structure.  The 
double  refraction  is  medium,  the  interference  colors  varying 
considerably  with  the  thickness  of  the  grain  and  its  orientation. 
Some  of  the  hydrate  crystals  are  thick  enough  to  show  third  and 
fourth  order  interference  colors.  The  indices  of  refraction  for 
\a  light  are  as  follows:  o=l .582 i 0.002,  e=1.559± 0.002,  e-o 
(mea8Hred)^K).023±0.003.  The  interference  figure  is  uniaxial 
and  the  optical  character  ne^tive.  Lime  hydrate  resembles 
3  CaO .  AljO;, .  rlljO  very  closely,  but  is  differen'tiated  by  the 
fact  that  the  crystals  of  the  former  are  invariably  larger,  have 
higher  indices  of  refpactioii  and  a  different  optical  character. 

Hydration  of  the  aluminates  in  lime  water  reveals  the  same 
compounds  as  in  distilled  water.  No  new  type  of  crystals,  which 
might  indicate  hydrated  4  CaO  .  AljO„,  was  observed.  There 
does  seem  to  be  an  action,  however,  between  the  hydrated  alum- 
ina split  off  awi  tihe  lime  hydrate  of  the  solution,  resulting  in  a 
greater  development  of  crys.tallized  3  CaO  -  AljO, .  3;H,0. 

Alumiuates  hydrated  in  the  autoclave  with  an  excess  of  lime 
wa*er  give  no  new  type  of  compound.  The  plate  er^tals  of 
3  CaO  .  A1,0, .  a;HjO  are  rather  poorly  developed.  The  addition 
of  dry  lime  hydrate  up  to  50  percent  decidedly  retards  the  crys- 
tal growth  of  the  aluminates  in  the  autoclave. 
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The  first  effect  of  gypsum  solution  on  the  aluminates  ia  to 
retard  the  formation  of  amorphous  hj^ated  materia],  and  to 
keep  the  pores  of  the  material  open  to  the  further  penetration  of 
water.  Specimens  hydrated  in  saturated  gypsum  solutions  show 
the  highest  ignition  loss  after  six  dayB.  The  products  of  hydra- 
tion are  the  same  as  those  with  distilled  wiater,  with  the  exeep-. 
tion  of  the  additional  formation  of  sulfo-aluminate  needles.  This 
new  compound  is  identical  for  all  three  alumimates,  and  its  for- 
mula is  3CaO:Al,0„-3CaSO..j:H,O.  See  Figs.  5  and  6.  It 
crystallizes  in  crystals  showing  long  prismatic  development.  Ir- 
regular intei^rowthfi  are  oocasionally  observed,  but  twinning  is 
not  noted.  The  crystals  show  very  low  interference  colors  ran«;- 
ing  from  black  to  white  of  the  first  ord«r.  The  character  of  the 
principal  zone  is  negative  and  the  extinction  parallel.  The  in- 
dices are  lower  than  1.48.  Interference  fijnires  are  biaxial  with 
a  large  optic  axial  angle.  The  optical  character  is  positive.  The 
crv-stals  of  3  CaO  .  Al^O,, .  3  CaSO, .  xH,0  can  be  readily  dis- 
tin^ished  from  3  CaO  .  AljO, .  xH.O  by  their  different  devel- 
opment, lower  refraction,  lower  double  refraction  and  different 
character  of  the  principal  zone.  The  formati  m  of  3  CaO  .  AI,Oa 
3  CaSO, .  j-ll„0  is  only  int^idental  in  the  retardntion  of  th«  ini- 
tial set,  since  it  is  formed  before,  dtiring  and  after  this  set.  Var- 
iation of  the  gypsum  content  above  and  below  a  certain  definite 
concentration  causes  a  decrease  in  the  setting  time. 

The  problem  of  initial  set  is  one  involving  the  action  of 
small  amounts  of  electrolytes  in  retarding  the  coagulation  of  the 
amorphous  aluminate  material.  The  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the 
fact  that  the  aluminates  coagulate  and  separate  as  amorphous 
bodies  from  supersaturated  solutions,  the  rate  of  coagulation  be- 
ing affected  by  such  small  ((Uiantities  of  electrolyte  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  the  reaction  being  solely  a  chemical  one.  Thus 
with  a  certain  and  definite  concentration  of  gypsum,  maximum 
hydration  is  attained,  and  at  the  same  time  the  rate  of  coagula- 
tion is  retarded  increasing  the  time  of  set. 

Sulfo-aluminate  crystals  are  broken  up  in  the  autoclave  as 
is  a'so  gypsum.  Club-shaped  crystals  are  noted  with  optical 
properties  that  suggest   a  composition   between   CaSO,  .  2  HjO 
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and  CaSO,.  With  hig'her  temperatures  and  pressures,  water  is 
even  driven  out  of  the  amorphous  hydrated  aluminate.  Gypsum 
favors  the  growth  of  3  C^O  ,  AljOj .  a;H,0  crj-stals  in  the  auto- 
clave. 

CaO.SiO,,  as  well  as  y  2CaO.SiO,  are  praetioaJJy  inert 
with  regard  to  hydration,  p  2  OaO .  SiOj  is  but  slightly 
hydrated  in  water  after  a  considerable  length  of  time.     This  is 


Kip.   4— tthitp's  iihpimlute  trsl   on  cr^alBlliJcil  and  amorphous  ChCOH),.     The   Ufge 
hi^UKJTiB]    rryeldl    is    CXOir),    i  >iKrI»l    i  unn :    tlii>    >iiiol1t'r    prlsniutic:    .^-sUla    art    C'a 

manifested  by  a  slifiht  etching  of  the  grains  and  the  formation 
of  a  small  amount  of  gel-like  materiai.  The  presence  of  lime 
water  and  piaster  solution  does  not  materially  increase  the  hydra- 
tion. Treatment  witJi  3  CaO.ALO,  solution  gave  majEimum  hy- 
dration and  best  28  day  test  pieces.  In  mixtunes  of  j3  2  OaO.SiO, 
and  the  aluminates,  the  latter  show  aome  hydration  while  the 
former  is  unhydrated  after  24  hours  the  tnnie  when  cements 
are  exposed  to  accelerated  t*s<s.  At  28  days,  the  aluminates  are 
completely  hydrated,  and  p  2  CaO  .  SiOj  shows  quite  a  little  hy- 
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dratnHi.  The  test  pieoes,  while  exhibiting  fairly  good  rigidity, 
have  not  the  strength  of  corresponding  oemeot  briquettes. 

The  slides  of  ^  2  CaO .  SiO,  and  alumdnates  indicate 
that  the  hydration  of  the  aluniinates  proceeds  as  previously 
noted,  and  that  with  an  excess  of  water,  the  j8  2  OaO .  SiO, 
hydrates  more  quickly,  the  product  being  the  same  amori^oiiB 
get-like  material.  Neither  crj^talUzed  nor  amorphoue  lime  hy- 
ilrate  is  split  off  when  p  2  CaO .  SiO,  hydrates,  nor  are  there 
any  needles  of  hydrated  CaO  .  SiO,  formed.  See  Fig.  7.  The 
hydration  product  is  2  CaO  .  SiOj-j-Aq.  which  so  far  has  been 
observed  only  «s  an  amoi^hous  body. 

Homogeneous  S  OaO  .  SiO,  was  not  obtained,  the  product 
used  containing  an  extremely  small  amount  of  lime,  fi  2  OaO 
SiO,  and  3  CaO  .  AljO,.  The  compound  3  CaO  .  SiO,  acts  en- 
tirely differently  with  respect  to  hydration  from  either  the  fi 
2  OaO  .  SiO,  or  mixtures  of  ^  2  CaO  .  SiO,  and  lim«.  It  hy- 
drates readily  with  excess  of  water,  with  limited  water,  and  in 
the  autoclave.  The  products  of  hydration  are  identical,  consist- 
ing of  lime  hydrate  crystals,  and  amorphous  hydrated  silieete. 
ITie  compound  3  CaO  .  SiO,  seta  hard  in  five  hours  and  shows 
no  sign  of  disintegration  after  28  days  in  water.  The  size  of  the 
iime  hydrate  crystals  depend  upon  the  pressure  in  the  autoclave, 
in  general  the  greater  the  pressure  the  terger  the  crystals.  Mix- 
ing 3  OaO  .  SiOj  with  fi  2  CaO .  SiO,  has  no  favorable  effect  on 
the  hydl^tion  of  the  latter. 

Mixtures  of  3  OaO  .  SiO,  and  the  aluminates  gauged  with 
water,  lime  water  and  calcium  sulphate  solution  show  first  the 
beginning  of  hydration  of  the  alurainate,  followed'  shortly  by  the 
hydration  of  3  CaO  .  SiO,.  See  Figs.  8  and  9.  Twenty-eight 
day  specimens  are  extremely  dense,  hard  and  strong,  comparing 
very  favorably  with  neat  cement  briquettes.  Again,  there  is  an 
absence  of  hydrated  CaO  .  SiO,  needles.  The  evidence  favors 
the  fact  that  3  CaO  .  SiO,  on  hydrating  splits  off  one  molecule 
of  lime  hydrate  and  forms  the  amorphous  hydrated'  2  OaO  .  SiO„ 
U»8  compound  being  identical  with  that  formed'  by  ;3  2  CaO, 
SiO,. 

The  hydration  of  cements  is  thus  brought  about  by  the  for- 
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matioQ  of  amorphous  hydrsted  3  OaO  .  Al,Oj  with  or  without 
amorphous  alumina,  the  aluminate  later  cryBtalliziog.  At  the 
same  time  sulfo-aluminate  crystals  are  formed ;  and  !ow  burned 
or  finely  ground  lime  hydrates.  The  formation  of  the  above 
compounds  begins  within  a  few  boure  after  the  oement  is 
ganged.  The  next  compound  to  react  is  3  OaO  .  SiO,.  Its  hy- 
dration may  b^n  within  24  ttours,  and  it  is  generally  completely 
hydrated  within  seven  days.  Between  seven  and  twenty-eight 
days  the  amorphous  aluminate  oommenees  to  crystallize,  and  p 
2  CeO  .  SiO,  begins  to  hydrate.  See  F^.  10.  Although  the  lat- 
ter is  the  chief  twnstituent  of  American  Portland  cements  it 
is  the  least  reactive  compound.  The  early  strength  (24  'hours) 
of  cements  are  due  to  the  hydration  of  any  lime  present  and  of  . 
the  aluminates.  The  increase  in  strength  between  24  hours  and 
7  days  depends  upon  the  hydration  of  3  CaO  .  SiO„  altbougli 
the  further  hydration  of  the  aluminates  may  contribute  some- 
what. The  increase  between  7  and  28  days  is  due  to  the  hydra- 
tion of  ^  2  OaO .  SiOj,  but  here  is  encountered  oppomng 
forces  with  the  hydration  of  the  very  high  burned  free  lime,  and 
the  crystallization  of  the  aluminates.  It  is  to  this  hydration  that 
the  falling  off  in  strength  between  7  and  28  days  of  very  high 
limed  cements  is  due,  whereas  the  decrease  shown  by  the  high 
alumina  cements  is  due  to  the  crystallization  of  the  aluminate. 
Finally  the  Fe  in  a  cement  is  resistive  to  hydration  and  does  not 
form  any  definite  crystalline  hydration  products  but  occurs  as  a 
rust-like  material. 

Several  experimenters  have  oonduded  that  the  reactions 
takin^r  place  in  the  autoclave  are  a'bnormal  and  bear  no  relation 
to  those  taking  place  in  normal  hydration.  In  all  the  consider- 
able work  done  with  the  autoclave,  no  evidence  of  abnormal  hy- 
dration has  been  found,  except  in  the  changing  of  the  optical 
properties  of  the  gypsum  and  hydrated  3  OaO  .  AljO,.  This  de- 
hydration has  been  overoome  by  using  more  water  in  the  auto- 
clave, and  the  resulting  crystals  tiave  been  very  sli^tly  altered. 
Using  very  high  pressures  (600  lbs.  at  2  hours),  there  have  been 
observed  large  growths  of  lime  hydrate  crystals  which  could  he 
removed'  with  forceps;  but  witfh  lower  pressures  such  as  ordli- 
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narily  used,  they  would  more  nearly  approximate  thoae  found  at 
2S  day  normal  hardening. 

The  disintegrating  action  attributed  to  the  crystAllization  of 
3  CaO  .  A1,0, .  3  CaSO, .  xIIjO  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
Though  this  compound  does  crystallize  with  large  amounts  of 
water,  tlie  crystals  produced  in  a  hydrated  cement  are  extremely 
small.  Under  the  microscope  the  maxi-mum  length  attained  is 
never  over  0.04  m.m.  In  sea  water  or  in  alkaline  water,  the 
presence  of  other  salts  in  solution  may  assist  in  the  development 
of  larger  crystals,  which  might  then  exert  an  expansive  force. 
Another  fact,  w'hioh  argues  against  their  having  any  oonsiderable 
disruptive  action,  is  that  they  begin  to  form  about  the  time  of 
the  beginning  of  hydration  of  the  aluminate,  and  before  the  ce- 
ment mass  has  begun  to  assume  any  great  ri^dity. 

It  is  to  the  growth  of  large  lime  hydrate  crystals  that  fail- 
ures in  aocelerated  ieets  must  be  attributed.  These  are  not  due 
to  the  increase  in  volume  owing  to  formation  of  lime  hydrate, 
but  result  from  pressure  caused  by  growing  crystals. 

The  ability  of  lime  to  form  either  crystalline  or  amorphous 
lime  hydrate  on  hydration,  depending  upon  fineness  and  burning 
temperature,  explains  the  behavior  of  various  cements  in  the 
accelerated  tests.  For  instance  (1)  some  cements  will  not  pass 
the  boiling  test,  (2)  some  will  pass  the  boiling  test  but  not  the 
autoelve,  (3)  and  others  will  pass  either  t«st  after  aging,  where 
previously  they  would  not.  In  the  first  case  the  lime  is  suffi- 
ciently fine  and  high  burned  so  that  in  the  boiling  test  it  hy- 
drates, crystallizes,  and  the  growth  of  crystals  is  sufficient  to 
caiL'^e  disintegration.  In  the  second  case  the  lime  may  be  so 
coarse  or  highly  burned  as  not  to  hydrate  in  the  boiling  test  but 
only  in  the  autoclave,  due  to  the  high  temperature  and  pressure 
employed.  In  the  third  case  aeration  with  insufficient  water  to 
allow  solution  and  crystallization  has  caused  the  lime  to  hydrate 
to  the  amorphous  condition,  and  in  the  aocelerated  tests  there  is 
no  formation  of  crystals  from  the  amorphous  material,  hence  no 
disintegration. 
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Hydra  tion    pro- 
duct     after      24 
hrs.    entirely 
a  m  orphous, 
grains  show  un- 
hydrated centers 
a  ltd      hydrated 
edges. 

7    day    specimens 
still     contain     a 
few    unhydrated 
grains.     Hydrat- 
ed    material     is 
mainly     amor- 
phous    with     a 
few  small  plates 
and  needles.     SB 
day      specimens 
are      completely 
h  y  d  r  a  ted    and 

in    needles    and 
plates. 

s 

C  o   nsiderable 
amorp<hou8    ma- 
terlal,    a    few 
needles   and 
plates.      No   un- 
hydrated   mater- 
ial. 

With      Ca(OH), 
solution    pro- 
ducts    same     as 
above      with 
greater    number 
of     plate     crys- 
tals.    With    dry 
Ca(OH),     crys- 
tallization is  re- 
tarded      and 
amount    of 
amorphous     hy- 
drated   alumi- 
nate    increased. 

i 

Absorbs   water  to 
140°.        Needles, 
crystals    and    a 
few  plates,     A 
little  amorphous 
material,     also 
u  n  hydrated 
3  CaO  .  A1,0,. 

i 

£ 
Z 

f 

i 

Needles    and    hex 
plates  of  3  CaO 
AI=0,.xH,0.    No 
amorphous     ma- 
terial. 

Same   constituents 
as     with    water. 
No     new     typt 
c  ry  stals  denot- 
ing   hydrated    4 
Ca0.AJ,0,     o  fa- 
served. 
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g 
s 

1 

7    day    specimens 
show  very  little 
unhydrated      al- 
uminate. Hydra- 
tion    products 
are    both     crys- 

amorphous    3- 
CaO  .  A1.0.  .  x- 
H.O    and    sulfo 
aluminate    crys- 
tals. 

After     24      hours 
chiefly      a  m  0  r- 
phous     material, 
very  Mttle  crys- 
tal    develop- 
ment.      Unhy- 
drated   centers. 

f 

Sulfo    aluminate 
crystals     de- 
stroyed.     Club 
crystals       noted 
with      optical 
properties      d  e- 
noting   a    comp. 
between     CaSO. 
2H,0    and    Ca- 
SO.. Also   large 
needles    and 
plates  of  3  CaO, 
AUG.     .     X  H,0 
and     amorphous 
material. 

Amorphous    ma- 
terial,    plates 
and  lath  ahaped 
crystals  of  3 
CaO  .  A1,0, .  X- 
H,0.    No  unhy- 
drated   material 

3 

I 

Absorbs   water    to 
140°.      Splits    ofl 

hydrated     AI.O. 
and  forms  sCaO 
AUO.  .  xH.O. 
C   onsijerable 
unhydrated     a  1- 
uminate. 

' 

Crystals    of    3 
CaO.AI,0..xH,0 
formed  together 
with     extremely 
line    needles    of 
3  CaO  ,  AI.0.  .  3 
CaSO.  .  xH.O. 

Needles,     plates 
and       radial 
sphernlites   of 
3  CaO    .    A1,0. 
xH,0  and  some 
amorphous     ma- 
terial   (hydrated 
A1.0.). 
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7    day    specimens 
contain    a    little 
unhydrated      al- 

terial  and  a  few 
3  CaO     .     Al,a 
xH,0     crystals. 
28     day     specl- 

pletely   hydrateJ 
and    show    con- 
si  d  e  r  a  b  le    in- 
crease in  needles 
and  plates. 

7    day    specimens 
show  a  little  un- 
hydrated    mate- 
rial.     Hydration 
products    are 
crystallized   3- 
CaO  .  Al,0,  .  X- 
H,0   and  amor- 
phous   hydrated 
material,     also 
sulfo    aluminate. 

With      Ca(OH), 
solution  product 
same    as    above 
With    solid    Ca- 
(OH),     crystal- 
lization    is     re- 
tarded      and 
amorphous    ma- 
terial   increased. 

Sulfo    aluminate 
crystals     de- 
stroyed.      Quite 
a  quantity  of  3- 
CaO  .  AUO.  .  X- 
H,0    crystals 
noted.     Amor- 
phous    material 
and  club  shaped 
crystals    of    Ca- 
SO, .  xH.O     ob- 
served. 

i 

S 
S 

z 

1 
Z 

ll 

jl 

Hydration    pro- 
ducts   are    crys- 
tals    of     3  CaO 
A1,0.    .     xH.O, 
amorphous     hy- 
drated A1.0.  and 
sulfo     aluminate 
crystals. 
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s 

I 

! 
i 

Hydra  tton    pro- 
duct     after     U 
hrs.  Almost  en- 
tirely    a  m  o  r- 
phous.  with  few 
needle     crystals. 

T    day    specimens 
contain    a    little 
unhydrated    ma- 
terial,     much 
amorphous    ma- 
terial  and    quite 
c    onsiderable 
crystallized    3- 
CaO  .  A1,0.  .  X. 
H,0,    greater 
amount   than    in 
cor  responding 
H.O      specimen. 
28     day     speci- 
mens contain  no 
unhydrated    ma- 
terial. 

I 

C  0  n  siderable 
amorphous    ma- 
terial.      also 
needles     and 
plated  of  3  CaO, 
A1.0.  .  X  H,0. 

With      Ca(OH)-. 
solution     same 
products  as  with 
H,0.     Solid  Ca- 
(OH),  up  to  50 
percent      favors 
the     formation 
o  r     amorphous 
hydrated   mater- 
ial. 

s 

i 

1 

Absorbs  water  to 
110°  with  forma- 
tion of  amor- 
phous hydrated 
A1,0^   crystal- 

■  line  3CaO,Al,0. 
xH,Q.  Consid- 
erable unhyd  rat- 
ed material  not- 
ed. 

B 

1 

' 

Crystal ized  mater- 
ial    consists     of 
needles,      plates 
and      spherulites 
of  3  CaO  .  A1,0. 
xH=0.  Also  con- 
siderable     amor- 
phous    hydrated 
A1.0.. 
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rated 
t    of 

ma- 
iles 

of   3 

sulfo 
crys- 

'">,■«    3    »'2-Ol» 
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■W    3- 

■tals, 
rable 
ma- 
club 
stals. 
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28   day   specimens 
consist  almost 
entirely  of  unhy- 
drated  fi  SCaO, 
SiO>  With  a  little 
amorphous    m  a- 
terial. 
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ae    day    apecimens 
consist  almost 
entirely  of  unhy- 
d  r  a  t  e  d  S  CaO, 
SiO>  with  a  little 
amorphous    ma- 
terial. 

28   day   specimeni 

greater   hydra- 
tion of  orthoslli- 
cate  with  forma- 
tion    of     amor- 
phous    hydrated 
material    but    no 
Ca(OH).  .  aCaO 
SiO.  shaken  with 
large    excess    of 
soln.  for  10  days 
shows  maximum 
hydration    and 
ignition    loas    of 
4.04  percent. 

Slight  etching  and 
formation  of  mi- 
n  u  t  e    quantities 
of  gel-like  mate- 
rial. 
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a 

spec,  with  20  per- 
cent    H.O     set 
hard  at  the  end 
of  5  hours  show- 
ed    no     disinte- 
gration   after   2B 
days.    Hydration 

amorphous  2CaO 
SiO,  .  xH,0  and 

crystalline     Ca- 
<OH),. 

I 

H  y  d  r  a  t  ion  pro- 
ducts  are    amor- 
phous     hydrated 
a  CaO.  SiO,    and 
crystals    of    Ca- 
(OH),     whose 
size    increase 
with    increase    in 
pressure.      Speci- 
mem     completely 
hydraled. 

i 

E 
Z 

1 

A    slight    amount 
of  H,0  absorbed 
both  at  140°  and 
up   to   200°,    due 
to    hydration    of 
CaO   present. 

1      ■ 

i 

Started  to  hydrate 
within    24    houri 
with    formatton 
of      crystals      of 
Ca(OH).     and 
amorphous    hy- 
drate silicate.  Af- 
ter 3  weeks  hy- 
dration the  slide 
was  covered  with 
amorphous  mate- 
rial. 

Started  lo  hydrate 
wifhin    24    hours 
with    formation 
of      crystallized 
Ca(OH).     and 
amorphous      h  y- 
d  rated    silicate. 
After   3    weeks 
hydration      t  h  e 
slide  was  cover- 
ed    with     amor- 
phous  material. 
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Spec,  with  20  per- 
cent CaSO.  solu- 
tion set  up  hard 
and    showed    no 
disintegration    at 
end   of   SB    days. 
Hydration    p  r  o- 
ducts     same     as 
with    hydration 
in  H,0. 

Products    are    the 
same   as   with   3 
CaO   .    SiO,   hy- 
drated in  the  au- 
toclave    with 
H,0. 

Trisilicate      com- 
pletely hydrated, 
O  r  thosilicaie 
very  slightly  hy- 
drated. 

1 

Started  to  hydrate 
within    S4    hours 
with    formation 
of      crystals     of 
Ca(OH),     and 
amorphous      h  y- 
d  rated    silicate. 
After   3    weeks 
hydration      slide 
was  covered  with 
amorphous     ma- 
terial. 
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A  1  u  ni  i  nates    hy- 
drate    to     usual 
products.     Sili- 
cate entirely  un- 
hydrated. 

-E 
1 

0 

J! 

A  1  u  m  i  nates    hy- 
drate    aiS     usual, 
but  silicate  is  en- 
tirely resistant. 
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S8    day   specimens 
somewhat      f  r  i- 
able.   Aluminates 
hydrated    entire- 
ly   to    usual    hy- 
dration products. 
Silicate  hydrated 
to    quite    an    ex- 
lent.       No     Ca- 
(OH),  observed. 

Same  as  with  H.O 
with  a  slight  in- 
crease in  amount 
of   hydrated   ma- 
terial. 

Same  as  with  H.O 
with    the    forma- 
t  i  o  n    of    sulfo- 
aluminate     need- 
les. 

A  1  u  m  i  nates    hy- 
drated.      Ortho- 
silicate     but 
slightly  etched. 

2 

Z 

Same  as  with  H,0 
but  for  tJie  addi- 
tional   formation 
of  CaSO.  .  xH.O 

crystals. 

A  1  u  m  i  nates    hy- 
drated   to    quite 
ati    extent,      p    3 
CaO    .    SiO.  un- 

hydrated. 

Z 

Z 

Aluminates    began 
to    hydrate    first 
to    usual     hydra- 
t  i  0  n     products. 
Silicate  began  to 
be  etched  in  less 
than  a  week  and 
a  m  o  rphous   hy- 
drated    silicate 
was  formed.     At 
end    of   3    weeks 
silicate      coverec 
the    whole    slide 
No  Ca{OH).was 
noted. 

q 

Same  as  with  H.O 
with     the     addi- 
tional   formation 
of  3  CaO  .  AI,0 
3  CaSO.    .    xH,0 
crystals. 
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t 

S8    day    specimens 
hard    and    com- 
pact. Show  com- 
plete     hydration 
of    silicate    and 

Amorphous      a  1- 
uminate   has   be- 
gun    to     crystal- 
lize.   Amorphong 
hydrated    silicate 
noted,    also    Ca- 
(OH).   crystals. 

* 

1 

Same  as  with  H,0 
witih     the     addi- 
tion al    formation 
of    sulfo    alumi- 
nate crystals. 

1 

Bonh    silicate    and 
aluminate    hy- 
drated.  Ca(OH), 
crystals  grow  to 
large  size. 

i 
z 

Same  as  with  H.O 
with     the     addi- 
tional   formation 
of  CaSO.  .  xH.O 
crystals. 

! 

1 

s 

Aluminates    hy- 
drated   to    quite 
an    extent.     Tri- 
silicate is  slight- 
ly hydrated. 

z 

z 

u 

i 

: 

Aluminates    began 
to    hydrate    first. 
Trisilicate     start- 
ed     to     hydrate 
within  24  hrs.  to 
Ca(OH),       and 
a  m  o  rphous    hy- 
d  rated     2  CaO, 
SiO,.    The  latter 
covered    slide    in 
a  week. 

o 

X 

•s 

Same  as  with  H.O 
with     the     addi- 
tional   formation 
of     sulfo  -  alumi- 
nate crystals. 
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A  few  very  small  Ca- 
(OH)^  crystals  with 
some     amorphous 
Ca(OH)t       Triaili- 
cate  hydrated  a  lit- 
tle.       Orthosilicate 
unhydrated.     Trial- 
uminate   nearly    all 
hydrated    to    amor- 
phous material. 

i 

24.59 
6.49 
2.64 

61.04 
1.71 
1.45 
0.12 
0.40 
0.93 
0.75 

Very    little    amor- 
phous Ca(OH),.  Al- 
uminate hydrated  to 
amorphous    mate- 
rial.   Trisilicate  and 
orthosilicate     unhy- 
drated. 

i 

23.68 
5.10 
0.37 

62.60 
1.96 
1.37 
0.03 
0.30 
0.51 
4.08 

Some  amorphous  Ca- 
(OH),.   No  crystals. 
Amorphous  hydrat- 
ed trialuminate,  tri- 
silicate  slightly  hy- 
drated.      Orthosili- 
cate  unchanged. 

i 

25.03 
6.08 
0.49 

62.89 
1.11 
1.75 
0.11 
0.56 
1.08 
0.95 

No     Ca(OH),     crys- 
tals, a  little  isotrop- 
ic   amorphous    Ca- 
(0HV3   CaO.SiO, 
very     slightly     hy- 
drated.      Orthosili- 
cate u  n  h  y  d  r  ated 
Aluminate      consid- 
erably  hydrated    to 
amorphous    m  a  t  e- 
rial.    No  needles  or 
plates  pre:;ent. 
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1 

Ca(OH).  crystals 
large     and     more 
plentiful      tlhan      in 
No,      4  ■    (2*      hrs.) 
sample.  Amorphous 
hydrate.    Trisilicate 
■all    hydrated.      Or- 
thosilicate     slightly 
hydrated.      Hydrat- 

sistB  of  amorphous 
material  with  some 
needles   and  plates. 

A    large    number    of 
Ca(OH),    crystals 
and     some    amor- 
phous material.  Tri- 
silicate   all    hydrat- 
ed.     Quite    a    little 
orthosilicate    still 
unhydrated.     Alum- 
inate   as    needles, 
plates     and     amor- 
phous  material.    Fe 
material    s  1  i  g  h  t  ly 
hydrated   to  opaque 
reddish       substance 
resemfcltag  Fe  rust. 

i 

Ca(OH).  crystallized 
and    small   amounts 
of    amorphous    Ca- 
(OH),  noted.     Tri- 
silicate   all    hydrat- 
ed.    Orthosilicate 
very     sligfctly     hy- 
drated.     Aluminate 
hydrated    to    amor- 
phous material  with 
a   tew   needles   and 
plates. 

Plenty    of    Ca(OH), 
crystals  and  a  little 
amorphous    Ca- 
(OH),.      Trisilicate 
all     hydrated.     Or- 
thosilicate   partly 
hydrated,   surround- 
ed    by     amorphous 
material.     Trialum- 
inate  present  as 
needles,    plates   and 
amorphous    m  a  t  e- 
rial. 

i 

Ca(OH),  crystals  not 
as    well     developed 
as     in     No.     1     (7 
days);   amorphous 
hydrate.     Trisilicate 
almost  all  hydrated. 

to     a    few    needles 
and     plates     and 
much     amorphous 
material. 

Large  crystals  of  Ca- 
(OH),.  Some  amor- 
phous      Ca(OH),. 
Trisilicate     all    hy- 
drated.      Orthosili- 
cate not  very  great- 
ly    hydrated.     Hy- 
drated   aluminate 
needles    and    small 
plates  rather  plenti- 
ful. 

i 

A    large    number    of 
Ca(OH),  crystals 
and     some     amor- 
phous hydrate.  Tri- 
silicate  all    hydrat- 
ed.    Orthosilicate 
si  ightly    hydrated. 
Aluminate     all    hy- 
drated    to     a  m  0  r- 
phous  material  with 
a    few    needles    and 
plates. 

Large  amount  of  Ca- 
(OH),  crystals  and 
some    amorphous 
hydrate.     Trisilicate 
all     hydrated.     Or- 
thosilicate consider- 
ably   hydrated,    the 
hydrated   silicate 
product     in     both 
cases    being   amor- 

n  early    all    in    fine 
needles  and  plates, 
a     smaller    amount 
being     still     amor- 
phous. 
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A  TYPE  OF  CRYSTALLINE  GLAZE  AT  CONE  3 

C.  C.  EAND  AND  H.  O.  SCHURECHT,  URBANA,  IUj. 

The  glaze»  undler  oonsideration  are  of  &  type  desired  to 
mature  about  oone  3  to  4.  The  A1,0g  i»  maintained  ooiurtajit 
throughout  a,t  .05  equivalent  and  is  introdiuced  as  Pikes  No.  20 
English  ball  clay.  In  general  the  group  resembles  Worcester's' 
best  raw  clay  glaze.    His  formula  was 

0.66%  ZnO  J       "•'"  *'•"•  \  0.20  B.O, 

He  ooncludes,  however,  that  .05  A1,0,  generally  seems  the  most 
favorable  and  that  many  German  formnlie  call  for  this  amount. 
A  group  of  36  glazes  was  made  with  a  view  to  determine  the 
eflfeet  of  varying  ZnO  against  Na„0  along  the  ordinate  and  nrtile 
against  flint  along  the  abscissa. 


&j'.&\""'''- 


/^te/ 


"^    *    '^~~*  -^J^^'^^J^'U^^"' 


The  arrangement  of  the  group  with  the  formulae  of  the  four 
corners  are  shown  in  Fig.  1,  the  vertical  eeries  being  designated 
by  numbers,  the  horizontal  series  by  letters. 

Two  frits  of  the  following  compositions  were  used : 


0.25  Na,0  ; 
0.70  ZnO  ' 
0.05  GoO     I 


No.  1 


I.  ISO.     Function 


>  in  CriMiUtnp  Olue. 
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0.50  NSjO 
0.45  ZnO 
0.05  CoO 


>  B,0,    \    1.4  SiO, 


These  were  each  intimately  mised  and  ground  in  small  ball 
mills,  fufied,  quenched  in  water,  dried  and  ground  to  paas  80 
mesh  sieve. 

The  four  corner  glazes  were  ground  wet  until  they  paased 
120  mesh  sieve,  and  the  remaining  glazes  blended  from  them  in 
molecular  proportions. 


«-^s,.».«.^                    «^                                               ,^«..»-.»^ 

I         y"^^ 

ll         ^             ~'~~—-~^ 

-=^^=="===========- 
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zzr-------------------------- 
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The  glazes  were  applied  to  two  sets  of  biscuit  tile  by  dip- 
ping, and  burned  to  cone  3  in  5  hours  in  a  round,  down-draft, 
open-fired  oil  kiln.  The  fires  were  put  out  when  the  finishing 
temperature  was  reached  and  the  kiln  allowed  to  cool  with  the 
damper  closed. 

The  results  were  not  satisfactory,  as  only  a  few  crystallina 
patches  appeared.  These  patehes  increased  noticeably  as  the  con- 
tent of  ZnO  increased.  High  ZnO  also  appeared  to  give  a  deeper 
blue  as  would  be  espeoted.    E  3  showed  the  moet  crystallization. 
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Tbe  failure  to  obtain  good  results  was  attributed  to  too  rapid 
cooling,  too  thin  coating  of  tiie  glaze,  and  perhaps  slight  imder 
burning. 

Xext  two  sets  of  tmls  were  dipped,  care  being  tek«i  to  ob- 
tain a  thick  coating  of  the  glaze,  and  burned  iu  the  same  MIn  to 
oone  4,  following  the  heating  and  cooling  curve  shown  in  Figure 
2.  The  pyrometer  showed  a  temperature  of  IITCC,  when  cone 
4  went  down. 

From  a  crystallization  standpoint,  the  results.  Fig.  3,  were 
highly  satisfactory.  Every  glaze  showed  a  large  number  of  crys- 
tals and  in  many  coses  was  a  solid  mass  of  crystaJs  of  varying 
sizes.  The  variation  of  ZnO  and  Na^O  seems  to  have  little,  if  any, 
effect  upon  either  crystallization  or  color. 

Increase  in  TiO,  has  a  marked  effect  upon  both.  As  TiO^ 
increased  the  erystais  became  smaller,  and  more  numerom,  most 
of  the  high  mtile  glazes  oousLsting  of  a  mass  of  small  interlocking 
crystals.  At  0.0  TiOj  and  at  0.1  TiO.,  a  good  blue  color  is  shown, 
but  from  0.1  TiOj  up,  the  blue  is  partially  and  in  some  eases  al- 
most totally  absent.  Bronze  patches  are  quite  prominent,  due 
possibly  to  iron  impurities  in  the  rutile. 

The  two  sets  of  trials  are  very  nearly  identical.  Glaze  E  3, 
with  the  formula 


0.30  Na^O 
0.65  ZnO 
0.05  OoO 


t: 


1.05  ALO,   J     1.8  SiO, 
.30  B.b,     1     0.2  TiO, 


again  appears  to  containtbe  most  crystals  and  for  this  reason 
was  selected  as  the  glaze  to  use  in  making  draw  trials  with  a  view 
to  noting  different  stages  of  crystallization. 

The  glazes  were  dipped  and  burned  in  the  same  manner  as 
before,  a  number  of  trials  of  E  3  being  placed  where  they  oould 
be  drawn.  One  was  drawn  at  the  finishing  point,  and  one  every 
20"  as  the  cooling  progressed.  The  third  trial  drawn  showed 
crystals  around  the  edges.  The  amount  of  crystallization  in- 
creased steadily  for  four  trials.  The  next  trial  at  1030°C  showed 
a  very  great  increase,  the  glaze  consisting  of  a  raass  of  crystals. 
It  is  posible  that  this  is  due  to  the  crystallization  of  an  eutectic. 
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That  is  the  compound  forming  the  crystals  shown  first  continued 
crystallizing  out  until  the  melt  reached  the  eompositicHi  of  the 
eutectic  mixture,  when  the  whole  mass  crystallized.     (Fig.  4.) 

//70'c 

f/lO'C 

/070'C 
/OSO'C 
/OJO% 


One  .set  of  trials  was  plaoed  on  edge  in  this  last  burn.  They 
failed  to  show  as  much  crystallization  as  those  lying  down,  as  the 
glaze  hfld  run  off  to  a  great  extent.  However,  good  results  were 
obtained  on  two  small  va.ses  to  which  the  glaze  had  been  applied 
in  a  very  thick  ooat,  though  here  also,  much  of  the  glaze  had  been 
lost. 
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COLORED  PORCELAIN  GLAZES  AT  CONE  10 

BY  B.   T,    MONTOOMEBT   AND  I.   A.   KBUSON,  ALFRED,   N,   Y. 

la  taking  iip  the  subject  of  colored  or  stained  porcelain 
glazes,  we  must  first  give  consideration  to  the  clear,  oolorleaa 
glaze  to  be  used  as  the  base.  The  writers  have  chosen  cone  10 
as  the  maturing  temperature  of  this  base  glaze  as  being  most 
representative  of  American  practice  in  porcelain  manufacture. 

The  porcelain  glaze  corresponding  to  the  cone  4  formul-a, 


0.3  K,0 
0.7  CaO 


i      0.5  AI,0,       {      4.0  SiO, 


is  not  a  suitable  glaze  for  the  work  at  hand  for  two  reasons. 
First,  it  does  not  mature  satisfactorily  below  oone  12,  and  sec- 
ond, it  is  so  viscous  that  the  siirfaee,  though  bright,  is  found 
upon  close  examination  to  be  egg-shelled,  due  to  entrapped  gas 
bubbles.  It  will  be  found  upon  examination  under  the  micro- 
scope, that  all  porcelain  glazes  of  this  type,  having  only  KjO 
and  CaO  as  duxes,  are  full  of  gas  bubbles  due  to  high  viscosity 
from  the  large  amount  of  fe'dspar  present.  This  condition  is 
very  nicely  shown  in  the  photomicrograph  of  glaze  No.  1. 

To  develop  a  commercially  satisfactory  glaze  at  cone  10 
from  this  type  formula,  both  the  maturing  temperature  must  be 
reduced,  and  the  bobbles  eliminated  as  far  as  possible.  How 
this  is  accomplished  is  shown  in  the  foUowing  four  glazes  and 
their  accompanying  photomicrographs. 

O'oze  No.  1: 

l'lS>  I  »■**'■«■  1  "•«''»= 

This  glaze  matures  at  cone  10  to  a  beautiful  glaze  of  high 
luster,  but  coutaius  a  great  quantity  of  large  bubbles.  Figure  1. 
eiozc  No.  2: 
0.3  K,0 

0.6  CaO     S-      0.4  Al.O,       ]      3.8  SiO, 
0.1  ZnO 
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Id   this  glaze  ve  have  the  bubbles  slightly  decreased  in 
Dumber  and  size  by  adding  0.1  ZnO,  which  lowers  the  viscosity 
of  the  glaze  somewhat.     Figure  2. 
Glaze  No.  3: 

0.30  K,0 

0.4.AI.O.       '     '-'SiO. 


0.1  BA 


0.55  CaO 
0.06  Na.0 
0.10  ZnO 

By  tihe  introdiuetioii  of  borax  into  the  glaze,  the  visoosity  is 
lowered  still  further,  and  therefore,  there  are  fewer  and  mncb 
smaller  bubbles.    Figure  3. 
Glaze  No.  4: 

0.25  K,0     ■ 

0.55  CaO     :.     0  30A1O        '      ^-^^  ^^0, 
0.10  Na,0    f     ^-^^  ^'*'^»      }     0.2  BA 
0.10  ZnO     J 
In  this  glaze  by  the  further  increase  of  borax  and  the  re- 
duction of  the  AljO,  and'  SiOj,  we  readi  a  oommercial,  cone  10 
glaze,  practically  free  from  bubbles.    Figure  4.    Had  this  glaze 
been  fired  in  a  48  hour  burn  in  a  commercial  kiln,  the  photomi- 
crograph would  have  shown  almost  no  bubbles. 

As  a  hone  ^laze  for  the  present  work  on  colored  porcelain 
glazes,  glazes  No.  1  and  \o.  2  were  used.  Glaze  No.  2  was  used 
in  most  eases  except  where  the  ZnO  would  be  injurious  to  the 
color;  and  often  both  No.  1  and  No.  2  were  tried  as  base  glazes 
to  test  the  effect  of  ZnO  on  a  given  coloring  oxide.  AH  glazes 
were  raw  glazes,  applied  to  thoroughly  dry  green  ware  and  fired 
in  one  burn  to  cone  10. 

The  investijtation  was  roughly  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
first  part  deals  with  the  colors  produced  in  a  oone  10  porcelain 
glaze  by  the  ordinary  coloring  oxides,  and  the  amount  of  the 
various  oxides  necessary  to  prod\iee  a  satisfactory  color.  The 
second  part  deals  with  the  production  of  certain  commercially 
desirable  colors;  and  the  third  part  with  the  investigation  of  the 
possibility  of  producing  some  of  the  more  unusual  colors  in  a 
porcelain  glaze  by  the  use  of  the  rarer  elements,  fritted  stains 
or  calcined  color  bodies,  etc. 
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PART  I 

ColorB  from  CoO;  We  find  that  0.025  CoO  gives  «  fine 
strong  light  blue,  and  that  increasiDg  depth  of  color  is  obtained 
up  to  0.10  OoO  wbieh  in  a  good  thick  dip  gives  a  very  deep  rich 
cobalt  blue,  as  dark  as  one  would  ever  wish  to  use. 

Colors  from  CuO :  0.125  CuO  gives  a  very  pale,  delicate 
copper  green.  0.150  CuO  and  0.20  CuO  give  greens  of  a  little 
deeper  shade,  but  the  color  is  rather  feeble  and  uneven  through 
volatilization. 

Colors  from  MnO, :  0.1  MnO,  and  0.15  MnO,  will  practi- 
cally all  burn  out.  0.25  MnO,  gives  a  fairly  deep  manganese 
violet  brown. 

Colors  from  OtjO,  :  In  glaze  No.  1  containing  no  zinc,  0.015 
CrjOj  produced  a  .ight  chrome  green  and  0.15  CrjO,  a  very  dark 
chrome  green. 

Colors  from  FcjO, :  0.025  FejOj  produces  practically  no 
color  in  th«  glaze.  0.05  Fe,Oa  gives  a  pleasing  light  tan,  and  0.10 
Fe,0„  gives  dark  olive  tan  or  brown. 

Coloi-s  from  burnt  umber;  This  coloring  agent  gave  the 
same  colors  as  Fe^O,,  but  lighter  in  tint  where  substituted  for- 
FejO.,,  due  to  its  lower  FciOn  content. 

Colors  from  the  yellow  oxide  of  uranium  (Na,U,Or+ 
6UjO) :  0.01  U^O,,  gives  a  very  pleasing  light  lemon  yellow,  and 
0.02  U,Oj  givis  a  slightly  darker  yellow.  An  increase  to  0.06 
U^.Oj,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  ten  percent  of  oxide  in  the 
glaze  batch,  gives  only  a  slight  increase  in  depth  of  color. 

Colors  from  NiO:  0.05  NiO  gives  a  light,  pleasing  nickel- 
brown:  0.10  NiO  gives  a  darker  medium  brown;  and  0.15  NiO 
gives  a  very  rich  dark  nickel  brown. 

PART  II 

Having  shown  the  colors  produced  by  the  single  oxides 
which  are  commonly  used,  we  will  now  take  up  the  production 
of  the  colors  most  often  called  for  in  commercial  practice.  In 
discussing  this  part  of  the  work,  only  the  glaze  batches  will  be 
given  as  being  more  exact,  since  there  is  no  uniformity  of  prac- 
tice in  figuring  coloring  oxides  into  a  formula. 
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TABLE   I— BLACK   QLAZE8 


.. 

.. 

.. 

SB 

ec 

SD 

lOA 

lOB 

Feldspar    

Whiting    

ZnO 

42.0 
13.0 
S.O 
0.0 
2.0 
1.3 
1.0 
2.0 
8.0 
B.O 
20.7 

42 
13 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 

42.0 
13.0 
0.0 
2.0 
2.0 
1.3 
1.0 
2.0 
8.0 
6.0 
20.7 

42.0 
13.0 
0.0 
2.0 
0.0 
1.6 
1.0 
8.0 
8.0 
8.0 
22.4 

42.0 
13.0 
0.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.5 
1.0 
1.0 
8,0 
8.0 
20.5 

42.0 
13.0 
0.0 
2.0 
0.0 
1.3 
2.0 
2.0 
8.0 
8.0 
21.7 

42.0 
13.0 
1.0 
0.0 
2.0 
1.3 
1.0 
5.0 
8.0 
7.0 
19.7 

42.0 
13.0 

BaCO,   

0.0 

CoO 

Fe^O,    

Ball   day    

2.0 
8.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Glaze  6A  is  not  a  good  black  but  is  a  very  dark  chocolate 
brown— almost  black.  Glaze  6B  is  a  very  good  black  with  a 
slig'ht  brownish  oast  as  differentiated  from  a  greenish  or  bluish 
black.  Glazes  9A  and  9B  are  the  same  as  6A  and  6B,  except 
that  the  ZnO  is  replaced  by  BaO,  thus  eliminating  the  effect  of 
ZnO  on  the  CtjOj  present.  We  get,  in  both  9A  and  9B,  beauti- 
ful deep  blacks  similar  to  6B,  hut  richer  in  tone  and  without  a 
certain  grayish  cast  noticeable  in  6B  in  certain  lighte.  Glaze 
9C  is  a  perfect  jet  black  without  a  east  of  green,  blue  or  brown. 
Glaze  9D  is  a  fine  black  but  with  a  slight  greenish  cast.  Glaze 
lOA  is  a  very  handsome  deep  seal  brown  in  a  strong  light,  and 
lOB  is  a  fine  deep  black  very  similar  to  9C. 
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TABLE    II— OREEN    QLAZES 


" 

,0 

,. 

,. 

4S.0 
12.0 
0.0 
6.0 
0.0 
B.O 
10.0' 
23.0 

4S.00 
IS. 00 
0.75 
4.00 
0.00 
8.00 
10.00 
22.00 

49.0 
12.0 
1.9 
2.0 
O.O 
8.0 
10.0 
88.0 

CoO 

Cr  0      

103.0 

101. 7S 

100.5 

103.  S 

Glaze  7A  i|  a  typical,  deep,  olive  chrome-green ;  7C  is  a  rich 
grass  green ;  7B  is  a  fine  blue  green  or  myrtle  green ;  and  7D  a 
very  dark  "coach  green,"  bordering  on  a  black. 

Brown  Glazes:  The  following  ig  typical  brown  Albany  slip 
insulator  glaze: 

Glaze  No.  19: 

Albany  slip  46 .5 

Feldspar 37.2 

English  ball  clay    9.3 

Burnt  umber  or  Pe,Os 4.7 

Borax   2.3 

100.0 

Fine  browns  can  be  made  with  NiO  alone.  Glaze  No.  21  is 
a  seal  brown  or  dark  coffee  color;  No.  21A  is  a  fine  dark  brown, 
a  little  darker  than  No.  21,  and  No.  15  is  a  rich  dark  mahogany 
brown. 
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TABLE  III— BROWN   GLAZES 


No.     11 A  No.   IS 


Spar    

Whiting    .. 

ZaO  

MnO,  .... 
CoCO,    ... 

MiO  

Cr,0,  .... 
FCjO,  .... 
Ball  clay  . 
Borax  . . . . 
Flint    


TABLE  IV— SLATE-COLOR  KD  QLAZES 


ISA 

... 

ISO 

ISD 

,.r 

44.0 
15.6 
3.1 
O.S 
0.0 
1.7 
0.0 
6.8 
30.0 

44.0 
15.5 
2.1 
0.4 
0.0 
0.0 
4.0 

e.s 

30.0 

44.0 
15.5 
2.1 
0.6 
0.0 
0.0 
6.0 
6.8 
30.0 

44,0 
19.5 

a.i 

1.0 
0.0 
4.0 
0.0 
4.0 
30.0 

37.0 

ZnO 

0.0 
0.0 
0.8 

CoSO     . 

Fe  O     .... 

U/O,  

0.0 
16.0 
25.5 

Ball   clay 

Hint 

100.3 

102.8 

105.0 

100.6 

100.0 

Olaze'lSA  is  a  very  light  pleasiog  slate  color;  18B  is  a  little 
darker  slate ;  18C  still  darker ;  and  ISD  a  very  dark  slate.  Glaze 
18F  is  a  very  pleasing  rnedium  slate  color. 
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PART  III 

The  coloring  power  of  chemically  pure  titanium  oxide,  TiOj, 
and  of  rutile,  in  a  porcelain  glaze  was  investigated.  Five  per- 
cent of  C,  P.  TiOj  added  to  base  gLaze  No.  1  gave  only  a  slight 
yellowish  cast,  and  ten  percent  gave  a  slightly  deeper  straw 
color.  The  addition  of  five  percent  of  rutile  gave  a  pleasing 
light  corn-flower  yellow,  while  ten  percent  gave  a  similar  bnt 
.  deeper  yellow. 

Beautiful  opaque  white  enamels  were  made  by  the  addition 
of  eight  to  ten  percent  of  tin  oxide,  SnOj,  to  base  glaze  No.  2. 

Platinum  blacks,  and  blacks  from  reduced  uranium  oxide 
were  also  investigated.  For  platinum  blacks  the  following  solu- 
tion of  platinum  chloride  was  used. 

Black  No.  1  Blue  No.  1 

Platinum  chloride   0.5  Cobalt  nitrate 4.0 

Blue  No.  1  solution 1.0  Glycerine   3.0 

Glycerine 1.5  Dextrine  Scdnlion 

Dextrine  solution    ..'...  .2.5  Water  30  cc 

Dextrine  20  Grs. 

Five  drops  of  solution,  Black  No.  1  to  one  gram  of  base  glaze 
\o.  1  gave  a  fine  steel  gr^,  and  ten  drops  of  the  same  solution 
to  one  gram  of  glaze  gave  a  beautiful  greyish  black. 

In  the  production  of  uranium  blacks,  two  methods  were 
used.  Glazes  containing  0.04  to  0.06  equivalents  of  uranium 
oxide,  about  eight  to  ton  percent,  gave  fine  brilliant  jet  blacks, 
when  fired  under  reducing  conditions.  Blacks  from  uranium 
were  also  attempted'  in  a  regular  oxidizing  burn  by  using  ten 
percent  of  a  uranium  underglaze  colorJbody  of  the  following 
composition:  1.0 UO^(NO,),  .  6  HjO+1.0 kaolin,  which  had 
been  previously  reduced  in  calcining,  as  a  stain  in  base  glaze 
No.  1.  Yellow  glazes  resulted,  mottled  with  grey  or  black  where 
the  glaze  was  thickest.  This  same  color-^body  gave  a  good  black 
as  an  underglaze  color  in  another  investigation. 

Pinks  were  developed  from  a  variety  of  sources.  Very  light 
to  very  deep  chrome-tin  pinks  were  produced  by  adding  to  base 
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glaze  Xo.  1  inereasiog  percents  of  the  ordinary  Seger  pink  up  .to 
ten  percent. 

Chrome-alumina  pinks  were  attempted  by  adding  to  base 
glaze  No.  1,  five  percent  and  ten  percent  of  several  different 
iindei^laze  color-bodies.  The  only  one  which  gave  a  pink  color 
was  the  following  r' 

0.046  K.0    j       ora2A10     ( 


0.296  ZnO 


0.046  Cr.O, 


This  color  was  calcined  at  cone  14  and  then  washed.  Five 
percent  of  it  added  to  glaze  No.  1  gave  a  light  greenish  color, 
ten  percent  produced  a  quite  pleasing  salmon  pink  but  ao  over- 
loaded the  glaze  with  AljO,  that  the  surface  was  dull, 

Manganeee-alumina  pinks  were  produced  by  adding  to  base 
glaze  No.  1,  five,  ten  and  fifteen  percent  of  the  following  color 
body: 

Bmtch 
1.00  Equivalent    A1,0.-3H,0  156.00  gr.      A1,0,  .  3H,0 

0.15  Equivalent  Mn30,.4H,0  33.45  gr.  MnSO«  .  4H,0 

Calcined  at  cone  07  and  washed.  This  color  gives  a  very 
beautiful  bright  pink  with  five  percent  and  ten  percent  added  to 
the  glaze.  Fifteen  percent  of  color  over-loads  glaze  Xo.  1  enough 
to  dull  the  surface.  The  glaze  would  have  to  be  softened  by  the 
addition  of  borax  to  permit  the  use  of  this  much  color. 

Very  delicate  flesh-^colored  pinks  were  also  produced  by  the 
use  of  the  following  gold  chloride  solution; 

Knk  No.  1 

Chloride  of  gold  0.5 

Glycerine    6.0 

Dextrine   solution    6.0 

From  five  to  ten  drops  of  this  solution  added  to  one  gram  of 
base  glaze  No.  1  will  give  a  fine  delicate  pink. 

The  writers  were  also  interested  to  see,  if  the  blue  and  pur- 
ple ooJors  from  nickel  reported  by  Peooe*  oould  be  produced  in  a 
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porcelain  glaze.  Accordingly  the  following  glazes  were  made 
up,  osing  the  content  of  ZnO  which  he  found  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  purple  and  blue  colors.  As  a  low  content  of  NiO  did 
not  seem  especially  necessary  in  Mr.  Pence's  work,  a  sufficient 
amount  was  used  to  give  a  deep  color  if  the  purple  or  blue  were 
produced.  It  was  also  thought  that  the  higher  A1,0„  and  higher 
SiO,  content  especially,  might  require  more  NiO. 


Qlaxe  No.  16  C  (for  { 
I  K,0 


purple) 


0.25  ZnO 
0.45  CaO 
0.15  NiO 


0.4  A1,0. 


1.8  SiO, 


GUxe  No.  te  D  (for  a  blue) 
0.30  K,0  1 


0.4  A1,0,       { 


I  SiO, 


0.40  ZnO 

0.30  CaO 

0.15  NiO 

Both  resulted  in  dark  nickel  browns.  Four  other  glazes 
w%re  therefore  made  up  using  the  same  RO  as  used  by  Mr.  Pence, 
instead  of  the  usual  RO  of  the  porcelain  glaze.  As  low  a  NiO 
content  was  also  tried  as  would  produce  a  color  at  cone  10. 

Glazea  No.  16  E  and  No.  16  G  (for  a  purple) 

0.25  K,0  1 

0.20  CaO 

0.30  BaO 

0.25  ZnO 
For  \o.  16E,  0.15  NiO  ipas  added  to  the  above  giaze,  and 
for  No  16G.  0.05  NiO  was  added. 


■     0.4  A1,0, 


3.8  SiO, 


0.4  Al.O, 


I  blue) 


3.8  SiO, 


Glues  No.  1«  F  and  No.  16  H  (foi 
0.25  K,0 
0.14  CaO 
0.21  BaO 
0.40  ZnO 
For  No.  16F,  0.15  NiO  was  added  to  the  aiwve  glaze,  and 
for  No.  16H,  0.05  NiO  was  added.    All  fonr  gave  nickel  bpowna. 
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Conclusion.  It  has  been  demonstrated  thait  a  great  variety 
of  colors  can  be  produced  in  a  porcelain  glaze  at  cone  10.  There 
are  a  few  general  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  this 
work  as  follows: 

Borax  may  be  advantageously  added  to  a  raw  porcelain 
glaze  in  amounts  up  to  ten  percent  without  causing  any  difficulty 
in  the  application  of  the  glaze. 

Tin  oxide  must  not  be  used  with  CtjO,  in  a  glaze  where 
greens  are  expected. 

DISCUSSION 

Mr.  Watts:  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Montgomery,  in  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  borax,  what  his  particular  object  was  in 
introducing  borax  into  the  glaze.  Was  it  your  intention  Mr. 
Montgomery  to  get  the  softening  effect  of  the  soda  in  addition 
to  the  B,Oj  T 

Mr.  E.  T.  Montgomery:  Yes,  it  was  done  chiefly  to  get  an 
active  flux.  This  material  was  used  particularly,  because  boras 
is  very  efficient  in  reducing  viscosity.  By  the  use  of  borax,  we 
eliminate  bufbhles;  and  it  also  gives  a  higher  gloss  and  a  glaze 
of  a  lower  maturing  temperature. 

Mr.  Watts:  Would  yoii  not  have  gotten  the  same  effect 
with  a  somewhat  softer  feJdspar?  I  do  not  know  what  you  are 
using,  but  I  should  think  that  you  could  have  introdueed  BjO, 
in  the  fonn  of  boric  acid,  instead  of  borax,  and  thus  eliminated 
this  soluble  soda.    Or  would  that  not  have  done  the  same  workt 

Mr.  E.  T.  Montgomery:  A  softer  feldspar  would  not  elimi- 
nate bubbles.  I  have  not  tested  the  point  in  r^ard  to  the  use 
of  BjOj.  I  suppose  that  'boric  acid  would  act  as  a  flux  just  as 
well  as  a  corresponding  amount  of  borax,  but  I  used  borax  be- 
cause it  is  the  commercial  practice  to  do  so.  I  have  not  even  in- 
vestigated the  question  of  cost.  AVe  know  that  borax  is  used 
more  commonly  for  the  introduction  of  Na^O,  and  probably 
would  be  the  cheaper  material  to  add  and  is  no  more  soluble 
than  boric  acid. 

Mr.  Watts:    Cheaper  than  boric  aeidt 
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Mr.  E.  T.  Montgomery:  It  is  cheaper,  I  bdieve,  than  we 
could  get  the  same  amouDt  of  fluxing  aetioa  by  iatroduciug  Na^O 
and  B,0,  in  any  other  forms. 

Mr.  Watts:  1  had  in  mind  the  use  of  B^O,  which  I  have 
always  added  iu  such  glazes  as  this  in  the  form  of  boric  acid, 
leaving  my  alkalis  all  to  be  added  from  feldspar.  I  did  this  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  it  is  very  often  necessary  in  actual  prac- 
tice to  ■t.ake  some  water  off  your  gla^e,  aJid'  the  introduction  of  a 
lot  of  soluble  salts  into  your  glaze  causes  the  glaze  to  be  more 
or  less  variable.  At  least  tha.t  was  my  experience.  R^farding 
the  introduction  of  BjOj  in  cone  10  glazes,  I  have  always  imaf;- 
ined  (and  I  justified  my  imagining  by  chemical  investigation) 
that  the  B,Oj  did  not  remain  in  the  glaze  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent after  about  cone  7— at  least  I  could  not  get  any  evidence  of 
it  in  the  glaze  after  it  waa  past  that  point.  I  concluded  that  the 
efficiency  of  3,0,  in  the  glaze  was  that  of  a  low  temperature 
flux,  which  caused  the  glaze  to  remain  smooth  and  viscous  on  the 
surface  of  the  body,  while  the  enormous  shrinking  was  taking 
place,  that  occurs  betw>een  cone  3  and  about  cone  7  in  poncelain 
bodies  as  they  begin  to  vitrify,  I  found  that  the  glazes,  that  did 
not  contain  a  certain  amount  of  B^Oj  had  a  tendency  to  give  an 
unsatisfactory  surface,  and  that  B,0,  was  valuable  in  helping 
the  glaze  through  that  particular  period,  during  which  that 
^rinkage  occurs.  I  never  use  borax  in  any  hard  glaze.  I  have 
experimented  with  it  once  or  twice,  but  was  never  satisfied  that 
I  could  afford  to  add  my  soda  in  that  form.  I  could  get  any  de- 
sired amount  of  soda  in  the  form  of  rather  soft  feldspars. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet  I  should  like  to  mentioiTthe  propo- 
sition of  brown  glaze.  Is  this  mahogany-brown  glaze  similar  to 
that  obtained  by  the  use  of  Michigan  slip? 

Mr.  E.  T.  Montgomery:  I  should  say  not.  You  would  get 
a  variaible  glaze  by  the  use  of  that,  the  same  aa  yoo  do  with 
Albany. 

Mr.  Watts:  In  1900  or  about  that  time,  when  I  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  insulator  industry,  the  Michigan  slip 
began  to  be  introduced  and  was  used  in  increasing  amounts  to 
replace  the  Albany;  so  that  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  you  are 
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going  to  use  iron  as  a  ooloriog,  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
introduce  the  iron  into  the  glaze  in  one  of  these  slip  forms,  or 
in  the  form  of  crocus  mortis  ce  something  of  that  sort,  rather 
than  aa  commercial  Fe,0,. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Montgomery:  I  do  not  know  that  there  would 
be  any  advantage  only  that  it  would  enter  into  oombination  more 
quickly. 

Mr.  Walts:  It  would  be  more  finely  divided;  and  as  long 
as  you  were  not  going  to  have  an  absolutely  opaque  enamel  such 
as  you  get  with  CrjOj,  I  imagine  that  you  would  get  a  more 
satisfactory  color  by  adding  the  iron  in  a  more  finely  divided 
state,  as  in  the  form  of  an  iron  bearing  clay.  That  was,  as  yon 
know,  tJie  general  practice  formerly-,  although  there  are  some 
manufacturers  who  are  especially  fond  of  dark  brown  opaque 
glazes.  For  instance,  the  General  Electric  Company  has  for 
years  used  a  brown-black  almost  a  black  glaze  on  its  high  tension 
insulators ;  but  the  high  tension  insulator  field  calls  for  mahog- 
anyjbrown  glaze,  and  whether  or  not  you  could  introduce  a  com- 
pletely opaque  brown-black  glaze,  would  rest  entirely  with  the 
electrical  engineer.  That  would  not  always  match  up  with  his 
ideas  of  what  he  wants  in  the  way  of  a  glaze. 

My  experience  was  that  the  electrical  engineer  was  rather  a 
difficult  nmn  to  deal  with.  On  introducing  the  slate  insulator 
glaze  in  1905,  I  know  what  a  time  I  had  to  get  the  electrical  en- 
gineers in  the  country  to  begin  to  use  a  slate-colored  glaze,  and 
by  the  time  I  had  them  educated  to  the  point  that  they  were 
willing  to  do  so,  I  realized  what  a  calamity  that  I  had  brought 
on  myself  by  creating  a  demand  for  two  differeut  stocks,  one 
mahogany-ibrown,  the  other  slate-colored,  whereas  they  ware  for- 
merly satisfied  with  one  color,  mahogany-brown.  This  meant 
keeping  a  double  stock  where  they  were  formerly  satisfied  with 
one.  Whether  you  could  get  an  electrical  engineer  to  shift  from 
B  standard  mah<^an>y  brown  glaze  that  is  semi-dear,  very  mu&h 
like  the  old-fashioned  Rockingham  brown  glaze,  only  a  little 
more  reddish  and  a  little  darker,  is  a  question.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  these  glazes  are  not  practical  for  insulator  glazes,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  many  of  them  are  infinitely  more  practical, 
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than  those  used  to-day  by  the  iDsulator  people ;  but  the  question 
is  whether  when  you  switch  them  around  once  or  twice  they  will 
nwt  get  tired  of  being  switched. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Montgomery:  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Watts  whether 
the  mahogany-brown  glaze  prepared  from  Michigan  slip  is  uni- 
form. Can  you  produce  throughout  the  kiln  as  uniform  a  color 
with  it  as  you  can  get  by  compounddng  a  glaze  without  the  use 
of  slips! 

Mr.  Watts:  You  cannot  get  a  uniform  color  in  any  iron 
bearing  glaze,  with  any  slip.  The  uniformity  of  color  which  you 
can  get  with  an  opaque  glaze  is  far  in  advance  of  anything  that 
you  can  get  with  one  that  is  not  absolutely  opaque,  so  you  can- 
not expect  to  get  that  uniformity  of  color  with  the  I^lichigan  slip. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Monlgomery:  My  idea  w«8  that  the  old  form  of 
Michigan  slip  glaze  had  gone  out  of  existence.  That  the  Qenera) 
Eleetrie  Company  have  been  for  years  using  the  dark  almost 
black  mahogany -brown,  would  indicate  that  they  are  finding  it 
satisfactory.  It  is  certainly  infinitely  better  in  appearance,  than 
any  slip  glaze  that  I  have  ever  seen ;  and  that  is  aiirely  the  di- 
rection in  which  we  are  going  and  is  a  distinct  improvement  over 
what  we  ,had  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Minnrmav:  I  should  like  to  ash  Mr.  Montgomery 
whether  be  has  noted  any  difference  in  the  color  of  those  samples 
such  as  he  would  get  in  commercial  practice  from  one  part  of 
the  kiln  against  those  from  another  part ;  and  also  wbether  these 
chromium  greens  show  a  difference  with  different  temperatures 
or  kiln  conditions ! 

Mr.  E.  T.  Montgomery:  I  have  not  carried  out  these  stud- 
ies as  extensively  as  that,  and  cannot  therefore  answer  the  ques- 
tions regarding  differences  caused  by  the  location;  in  the  Mln. 

Mr.  Back:  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Montf^mery,  the 
source  of  the  nicked  he  used  in  obtaining  the  nickel  bkies. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Montgomery:    I  did  not  obtain  any, 

Mr.  Sack:    You  attempted  it, 

Mr.  E.  T.  Montgomery:  Mr.  Penoe  need  commercial  green 
nickel  oxide  and  also  C.  P.  oxide  which  he  prepared  himself  from 
absolutely  C.  P.  materials.    He  was  able  to  get  the  blues  and  the 
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purple  color,  ^t  the  low  temperaturefi  which  he  uBed,  from  nickel 
oxide  from  both  sources;  audi  there  was  very  little  difference,  he 
refporta,  between  the  colors. 

Mr.  Back:  I  asked  thofi  queetion  becauae  of  some  work  that 
I  did  with  some  crystalline  glaze  mixtures  of  ^nc,  lithium  and 
silica.  I  obtained  some  tiirquoia  blue  «>1ot  apparently  due  to 
iron.  It  is  difScult  to  obtain  nickel  salts  and  mdueraJs,  free  from 
iron ;  and  whether  the  color  was  due  to  the  niokel  or  iron  impur- 
ity is  a  question  in  my  mind.  The  glazes  were  fritted  at  quite  a 
high  temperature  in  a  crucible  heavily  lined  with  silica,  and  the 
silica  lining  was  worn  away  in  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible,  so  that  some  of  the  iron  of  the  crucible  diasolved  out. 
This  may  have  produced  the  color.  To  determine  whether  it  was 
at  all  possible,  that  the  alumina  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
result,  I  pushed  an  iron  rod  down  into  the  surface  of  the  melt 
where  there  was  no  opportunity  for  the  melt  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  contents  of  the  crucible.  I  found  a  deep  blue  glaze 
adhering  to  the  iron  rod. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Montgomery:  We  do  get  blues  under  certain 
conditions  from-  iron.  Mr.  Pence  answered  your  question  very 
fully  in  the  paper  of  last  year,  and  showed  that  there  was  no 
chance  in  the  production  and  use  of  the  C.  P.  oxide  for  the  col- 
oring to  come  from  anything  but  the  nickel  oxide. 

Mr.  McDougal:  I  should  like  to  refer  to  a  statement  that 
Mr.  Montgomery  made  and  to  suggest  that  although  he  did  not 
run  into  trouble  with  as  high  as  ten  percent  of  borax  which  is 
a  soluble  salt  in  this  glaze,  he  might  do  so  in  another  type  of 
g^laze  which  might  differ  in  its  raw  clay  content.  The  soluble 
salt  would  Likely  affect  the  physical  properties  of  the  glaze,  it 
the  slip  men/lioEed  before  this  were  applied. 

Mr.  Watts:  I  should  like  to  say  one  other  word.  I  made 
some  rather  extensive  investigations  regarding  the  use  of  boric 
acid  in  that  hard  glaze  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  exact  amount  of  boric  acid  was  righrt.  I  found  that  I  got  the 
same  effects,  the  same  amount  of  gloss,  and  the  same  uniformity 
of  color,  in  glazes  with  a  considerable  range  of  boric  acid  in  the 
glaze,  provided  always  that  I  had  at  least  0.05  of  an  equivalent 
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of  borie  acid  in  the  glaze.  Ttiat  enabled  nie,  if  necessary,  to  tap 
some  water  off  my  glaze,  if  I  wanted  to  have  ray  glaze  a  little 
thicker,  and  not  aeriously  injure  it.  I  found  that  this  was  quite 
a  eonvenienee,  because  if  I  introduced  soda  with  the  borax  I 
would  not  have  dared  jug^e  the  B3O,  content  as  I  could  under 
the  other  condition.  I  did  not  find  the  actual  content  of  BjOj 
to  be  vital  in  the  glaze. 
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REPORT  ON  RATTLER  TESTS  MADE  ON  BRICK 
OBTAINED  PROM  PAVED  STREETS' 

BY  n,  H.  BROWN 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  rattler  in  the  testing  of  paving 
brick,  there  has  been  considerable  difference  of  opinion,  first,  as 
to  the  relation  of  the  behavior  of  paving  brick  In  the  rattler  and 
in  actual  service,  and,  second,  as  to  the  allowa^ble  limits  of  per- 
centage losses  in  the  rattler  test.  It  has  been  contended  that  low 
rattler  losses  do  not  necessarily  indicate  high  class  behavior  in 
service,  and  that  the  maximum  rattler  losses  allowed  in  specifi- 
cations are  in  many  oases  too  low. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  standard  rattler  adopted  by  the 
National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  Association  was  found  to 
have  increased  somewhat  the  severity  of  the  rattler  test,  and 
increased  agitation  of  the  question  followed. 

Two  methods  of  comparison  of  the  behavior  of  paving  brick 
in  the  rattler  test  and  in  actual  service  suggested  thomselves — 
the  first,  to  lay  sections  of  streets  from  paving  brick  whose  be- 
havior in  the  rattler  is  known  and  await  a  period  of  years  to 
observe  their  behavior  in  service.  The  second— to  select  brick 
which  have  been  in  service  in  streets  for  a  number  of  years  and 
subject  them  to  the  rattler  teat.  The  latter  method  was  adopted, 
as  the  former  method  of  procedure  would  involve  tedious  wait- 
ing. Offers  of  cooperation  having  been  secured  from  the  Board 
of  Public  Works  and  Engineers  of  a  nuarber  of  cities,  an  inves- 
tigation was  undertaken  according  to  the  following  general  plan. 

1.  Samples  were  taken  from  brick  paved  streets  which  had 
been  in  service  from  five  to  twenty  years.  In  selecting  the  streets 
from  which  the  samples  were  taken,  it  was  planned  to  secure 
brick  which  in  some  cases  had  given  good  service  and  brick  whose 
quality  and  service  had  been  doubtful  or  unsatisfactory. 

2.  When  possible,  an  average  sample  of  200  brick  was 
taken,  the  cut  being  made  so  as  to  include  a  section  of  the  street 
extending  from  the  center  line  to  curb,  or  from  car  track  to  curb. 

'  Bj-  pfnnlHiDn  of  th»  Director,  Ngtlon»l  Buthu  of  Btindsrdi. 
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If  a  sample  of  this  kind  could  not  be  secured  the  brick  were 
selected  in  conneotion  with  street  repaira. 

3.  In  cutting  and  removing  the  sections,  observations  were 
noted  as  to  the  nature,  uniformity  of  application,  and  condition 
of  the  bonding  material  between  the  bricks,  of  the  character  and 
amount  of  the  cushion  material,  and  as  to  the  nature  and  condi- 
tion of  the  foundation  of  the  street. 

4.  From  the  reports  and  files  of  the  city,  all  possible  data 
as  to  the  date  of  the  construction  of  the  street,  the  brand  of 
brick,  specifications  under  which  the  street  was  laid,  and  the  re- 
sults of  rattler  testa,  if  any,  were  obtained. 

The  samples  were  prepared  for  testing  at  the  laboratory. 
Bricks,  held  t^^ether  in  coherent  sheets  by  cement  grouting,  were 
separated,  by  chiseling.  The  adhering  cemont  was  carefully  re- 
moved from  the  sides  and  depressions  of  the  individual  bricks. 
As  most  of  the  preparation  for  testing  was  carried  out  in  oold 
weather,  it  was  found  that  the  adhering  tar  fillers  could  also  be 
removed  by  chiseling.  The  depth  of  wear  and  general  condition 
of  each  brick  was  noted.  Samples  excessively  worn  or  broken 
in  the  cleaning  process  were  discarded. 

Rattler  Test.  Before  testing,  all  brick  were  dried  in  a  gas 
drier  at  llCC. 

The  tests  were  made  in  a  standard  rattler  constructed  and 
operated  under  the  specifications  of  the  National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers'  Association. 

A  condensed  statement  of  the  results  of  the  investigation  is 
shown  on  the  ohart,  the  results  of  the  testa  being  arranged  in 
order  of  the  percent  losses  in  the  standard  rattler.  The  average 
rattier  losses  were  secured  from  eight  to  ten  rattler  tests  on  each 
brand  of  brick. 

Presented  in  this  manner,  the  bricks  tested  may  be  divided 
into  three  groups: 

Group  No.  1,  including  samples  Noe,  1  to  8,  whose  rattler 
losses  range  from  15.5  percent  to  22.0  percent,  and  all  of  which 
have  given  more  or  less  excellent  service  in  streets. 

Group  No.  2,  including  samples  Nos.  9  to  13,  whose  rattler 
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liases  range  from  23  percent  to  27  percent,  and  whose  a 
streets  has  in  some  cases  been  excellent  and  in  others  poor. 

Group  No.  3,  including  samples  Nos.  14  to  18,  with  rattler 
losses  of  27  percent  and  greater.  In  this  group  failure  under  the 
traffic  conditions  has  taken  place  in  every  ease. 

At  this  point  it  musi:  be  emphasized  that  variation  in  the 
type,  and  in  the  degree  of  excellence  of  eonstniction  occurs  in 
«ach  of  the  three  groups. 

In  group  1  we  have  both  tar  and  cement  fillers,  concrete  and 
broken  stone  foundations,  and  variations  in  the  thickness  of  the 
sand  cushion. 

In  group  2  both  tar  and  oenwnt  filleirs  were  used,  and  sand, 
broken  stone  and  concrete  foundations. 

In  group  3  with  cement  filler,  sand  and  concrete  foundations 
occur. 

In  each  grotq),  variations  in  the  strength  and  quality  of 
construction  and  application  of  the  foundations  and  bonding 
materials,  occur. 

An  interesting  comparison  may  be  made  between  Columbus, 
Ohio,  samples  uunTbers  1  and  10,  the  former  having  a  rattler 
loss  of  15.50  percent,  and  the  latter  23.49  percent.  The  sections 
were  taken  from  adjacent  points  in  the  same  street  and  were  laid 
under  one  specification  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  con- 
tractor. At  the  time  of  removal,  the  portion  of  the  street  laid 
from  sample  No.  1,  rattler  loss  15.5  percent,  was  in  excellent 
condition,  while  the  portion  constructed  from  sample  No.  10, 
rattler  loss  23.49  percent,  was  in  very  poor  condition. 

Samples  2  and  4  in  group  1,  showing  rattler  losses  of  17.58 
percent  and  18.31  percent  were  manufactured  from  a  calcareous 
clay.  In  selecting  these  bricks  for  street  paving,  the  en^neers 
stated  that  only  hard  burned  bricks  or  bricks  having  high  ^rink- 
age  were  placed  in  the  streets.  As  a  result  an  extremely  hard 
and  uniform  product  was  secured,  and  good  service  resulted. 
These  bricl^  were  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  rattler  tests,  their 
dimensions  being  less  than  those  of  an  ordinary  building  brick. 

Brick  samples  Nos.  6  and  9  having  rattler  losses  of  20.52 
percent  and  23.28  percent  afford  another  interesting  comparison. 
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The  seetioiH  were  taken  from  two  streets  in  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
Considering  the  service,  the  street  from  which  efuople  No.  6  was 
taken  was  in  better  condition,  than  any  of  the  brick  streets  in- 
spected. On  the  other  hand  the  street  from  which  sample  bricks 
No.  9  were  taken  was  in  poor  condition. 

Samples  Nos.  11  and  12,  having  rattler  losses  of  23.74  per- 
cent and  24,01  percent  have  given  excellent  service. 

Without  exception,  samples  14  to  18,  having  rattler  losses  of 
27  percent  and  greater,  have  given  very  poor  service. 

The  variation  in  quality  of  service  of  group  2,  samples  9  to 
13  inclusive,  is  attributed  to  variation  in  the  type  and  quality  of 
construction. 

Conclusion.  In  conclusion,  we  may  state  that  in  this  series 
of  tests,  bricks,  having  a  rattler  loss  of  22  percent  and  less,  have 
given  comparatively  excellent  service  under  several  types  of  con- 
struction. Bricks  showing  rattler  losses  from  23  percent  to  27 
percent  appear  to  have  given  both  excellent  and  indifferent  ser- 
vice, the  degree  of  excellence  being  governed  by  the  nature  of 
the  construction.  Brieks  lowing  rattler  losses  of  27  percent  or 
greater  have  failed  in  every  case  apparently,  regardless  of  con- 
struction. 

Next  to  the  inherent  good  qualities  of  the  paving  brick, 
proper  construction  is  of  paramount  importance.  As  previously 
stated,  the  primary  object  of  this  investigation  was  to  endeavor, 
first  to  determine  the  value  of  the  rattler  test  in  measuring  the 
ability  of  paving  brick  to  withstand  the  action  of  street  wear; 
and,  second,  to  establish  the  permissible  limits  of  the  losses  of 
paving  brick  in  the  standard  rattler.  Although,  in  this  series  of 
tests,  brick  of  high  rattler  losses  have  failed  apparently,  regard- 
less of  construction,  the  life  of  a  street  laid  from  brieks  of  low 
rattler  losses  is  bound  to  be  indefinitely  increased  by  careful  anl 
approved  construction. 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  paving  brick  manu- 
factured in  this  country  today  are  superior  or  inferior  to  those 
manufactured  15  or  20  years  ago,  a  comparison  of  this  series  of 
rattler  tests  on  old  brick,  with  a  series  of  14  brands  of  present 
day  brick,  recently  tested  in  the  new  rattler,  shows  about  the 
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same  range  of  rattler  losses.  The  niinimwn  loss  of  the  new  bricfc 
was  16  percent,  and  the  maximum  losses  averaged  39  percent, 
with  about  the  same  gradation  as  reported  in  this  investigation. 
Thanks  are  due  Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  for  suggesting  an 
investigation  of  this  kind  and  assistance  in  outlining  tiie  pro- 
cedure, and  to  Prof.  A.  V.  Bleininger  for  helpful  su^estions 
and  assistance. 
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RECENT    DEVELOPMENTS    AND    IMPROVEMENTS 

AT  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL  OF 

CLAY  WORKING  AND  CERAMICS 

BY  E.  T.  MONTGOMERY,  ALFRED,  N.  Y. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Ceramic  Department  of  the  Ohio 
State  University,  which  a  large  majority  of  our  members  have 
visited  and  know  quite  fchoroughlj-,  the  Ceramic  DepaiPtments 
and  Ceramic  Schools  of  the  country  are  so  located  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  small  collie  towns,  that  they  are  but  infrequently  visited 
by  any  except  those  directly  interested  in  them. 

To  all  but  a  very  few  of  the  members  of  this  Society,  I  pre- 
sume the  name,  "New  Tork  State  School  of  Clay  Working  and 
Ceramics,"  at  Alfred  University,  though  it  is  the  second  oldest 
ceramic  school  in  the  country,  means  as  little  in  the  way  of  defi- 
nite, concrete  information  about  the  location,  organization, 
equipment,  work  and  aims  of  this  school,  as  it  did  to  me  previous 
to  last  August,  when  I  was  asked  to  join  its  faculty  as  assistant 
professor  and  assistant  director  of  the  school. 

It  hflR,  therefore,  seemed  fitting  to  n:e  to  bring  to  the  Society 
some  definite  information  about  what  t!he  New  York  State  School 
of  Clay  Working  and  Ceramics  is,  and  what  it  is  doing,  together 
with  a  description  of  its  equipment  and  the  courses  of  study  of- 
fered. It  has  seemed  'especially  fitting  to  do  so  just  at  this  time, 
when  its  capacity  has  just  been  doubled  by  the  expenditure  of  a 
fecial  appropriation  of  25,000  dollars,  in  the  extension  of  the 
building  and  in  the  pumAiase  of  new  equipment;  and  when  its 
courses  of  study  have  just  been  revised,  systematized,  broadened 
and  strengthened. 

In  the  year  1900,  the  president  and  trustees  of  Alfred  Uni- 
versity soiight  legislation  providing  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  a  school  of  clay  working  and  ceramics  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  The  effort  was  successful,  and  the  school 
was  founded  at  Alfred  University. 
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Alfred  University  ia  located  at  Alfred,  Allegaay  County, 
New  York,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Erie  railroad  between  New 
York  City  and  Chicago.  It  is  beautifully  situated  among  the 
rugged  hills  of  southwestern  New  York,  at  an  elevation  of  eight- 
een hundred  feet.  The  University  was  founded  in  1863— seventy 
eight  years  ago.    Its  university  charter  was  granted  in  1857. 

Heside  the  University  proper  which  offers  courses  in  Arts, 
Philosophy  and  Science,  there  are  at  Alfred,  either  operated  by 
the  University  or  affiliated  with  it:  A.fred  Academy,  the  pre- 
paratory department;  the  Theological  School;  the  Alfred  State 
School  of  Agriculture,  whkJi  is  one  of  six  similar  agricultural 
schools  within  the  state,  either  now  in  operation  or  authorized; 
and  the  New  York  State  Sdiool  of  Clay  Working  and  Ceramics. 

The  control  of  the  ceramic  school  is  vested  in  the  trustees  of 
Alfred  University,  who  annually  appoint  a  board  of  managers 
consisting  of  five  members. 

In  July,  1900,  immediately  following  the  appropriation  oE 
the  funds  for  the  work  of  construction,  Professor  Charles  P. 
Binns  was  appointed  director  of  the  school,  and  at  onee  he  took 
up  the  work  of  supervising  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
the  large  and  substantial  brick  building  especially  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  elay  working  and  ceramic  school. 

The  original  building  is  built  of  red  face  brick  with  terra- 
cotta trimmings  and  a  tile  roof.  It  has  a  frontage  of  seventy- 
five  feet,  and  its  four  floors,  all  of  which  are  in  use,  give  a  total 
floor  space  of  13,000  square  feet.  To  this  main  building  has 
been  added  this  past  summer,  a  two  story,  modern,  flre-proof 
wing,  about  36  feet  wide  and  57  feet  long,  at  a  cost  of  15,000 
dollars,  thus  giving  the  building  over  4,000  additional  square  feet 
of  floor  space,  as  well  as  much  improved  kiln  and  furnace  rooms. 

The  building  and  equipment  of  the  New  York  State  School 
■of  Ceramics,  in  compactness  and  completeness  of  detail,  stands 
to-day  second  to  no  other  ceramic  school  or  department  in  this 
country,  and  that  means  second  to  no  other  in  any  country,  for 
the  United  States  is  to-day  the  leader  in  this  field.  We  shall  to- 
morrow be  again  eclipsed  by  the  ceramics  department  at  the 
University  of  IlJiDois  in  size,  but  I  doubt  if  that  will  be  true  in 
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regard  to  eqiiipiiient.  The  new  wing  has  a  sub-bafiemeDt,  in 
whidi  is  located  the  steam  heaticg  plant,  fuel  storage  and  a  lai^e 
damp  cellar.  On  the  main  baEement  floor  are  located  the  follow- 
ing rooms:  The  kiln  room  contains  a  gas-fired  kiln  of  about  the 
usual  laboratory  type,  except  that  it  was  designed  to  be  fired 
with  gas  orly,  ard  has  no  fire  box,  A  coal-fired'  up  and  down- 
draft  kiln  built  from  a  Oerman  model,  has  a  lower  compartment 
or  eh.iinber  for  glost  ware  fired  at  a  high  temperature,  and  ap 
upper  low  temperature  chamber  for  biscuit  ware.  There  are 
also  a  gas  fired  muffle  kiln  having  a  muffle  of  a  little  over  one 
cubic  fool  capacity  and  a  small  size  gas-fired  Caulkins  kiln  for 
enamel  woik  and  over.glazc  decoration.  All  kilns  are  wired  to  a 
switch  board,  whi^h  possfsfcs  a  flexible  cord  connection  to  a 
Siemens  and  Halske  reconiing  galvanometer.  A  Bristol  wall- 
type  icdicator  is  also  installed  in  the  kiln  room  to  connect  with 
this  switch  hoard  when  the  Bristol  pyrometer  is  in  use.  Beside 
the  instniments  mentioned,  the  pyrometer  equipment  consists  of 
Heraeus  platinum  and  platinum-rhodium  thermo-couples  en- 
cased in  Norton  alundum  tubes,  another  Siemens  and  Halske 
mi  I  li  voltmeter  of  the  portable  type,  and  a  Fery  pyrometer  with 
one  of  the  Taylor  Instrument  Company's  new  indicators.  There 
is  a  storage  room,  a  room  containing  a  large  dry  pan  for  heavy 
grinding,  and  a  large  work  room  containing  most  of  the  heavy 
machinery.  This  machinery  includes  a  wet  pan,  pug-mill,  brick 
machine,  repress,  roofing-tile  press,  a  heavy  screw  press  which 
will  take  any  si2e  work  up  to  a  dry-press  brick,  a  small  Oossley 
serew-preas  with  floor  and  wall  tile  dies  a  complete  Croesley 
slip  room  outfit  mounted  on  one  base,  the  filter  press  of  which 
is  pumped  up  by  compressed  air,  a  lar^fe  grinding  cylinder  and 
two  smaller  ones,  Crossley  juggera,  throwing  wheel  and  lathe, 
and  three  medium  size  agitators  for  casting  slips.  There  is  a 
fully  equipped  mold  shop  with  drying  room  adjoining.  On  this 
floor  there  is  also  the  power  equipment,  as  the  school  furnishes 
its  own  power  beside  furnishing  electrical  power  to  the  machine 
shop  and  wood  shop.  This  equipment  consists  of  two  Otto  ga£ 
engines  of  36  and  8  horse-power  respectively,  and  two  Westing- 
house  generators  of  18  K.W.  and  3  K.W.  capacity,  respectively, 
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giving  a  110  volt  current.  There  is  also  an  air  compressor,  fur- 
nishing air  at  any  pressure  up  to  seventy-five  pounds. 

On  the  first  or  main  floor  are  located  the  executive  offices ;  a 
very  complete  lilirary  of  ceramic  literature  and  current  ceramic 
periodicals;  a  lecture  room  equipped  with  lantern  and  a  fully 
furnished  chemical  lecture  taible;  a  large  technical  laboratory 
equipped  with  work  tables  containing  lockers  for  each  student, 
balances,  ball  mills,  bucket  Plungers,  a  small  jaw  crusher,  a  fine 
pulverizer  and  a  spraying  equipment  and  hood  for  spray  glaz- 
ing; a  lo<*er  room  equipped  with  steel  lockers  for  men  students; 
a  modem  ehemioal  laboratory  equipped  for  thirty-tw<>  students, 
with  a  balance  room  adjoining.  On  the  main  floor  there  is  also  a 
kiln  room  solely  for  the  use  of  tJie  Art  Department,  equipped  with 
a  la^e  Caulkinfi  kiln;  and  lastly,  an  up-to-date  furnace  room 
equipped  with  two  Seger  test  furnaces,  one  Seger  muffle  furnace, 
two  drop  frit  furnaces  of  different  sizes,  fired  with  gas  and  com- 
pressed air,  a  small  crucible  frit  furnace,  a  large  cylindrical 
furnace  of  the  pot-furnace  type  for  high  temperatures,  having 
two  burners  and  fired  with  gas  and  air,  one  platinium  wire  re- 
sistance and  one  nichrome  wire  resistance  electrical  furnace  built 
at  the  school,  and  a  platinum  wire  resistance  muffle  furnace  and 
another  crucible  furnace.  There  is  also  yet  to  be  built  a  carbon 
resistance  furnace  for  fusion  point  tests  of  refractories. 

On  the  second  floor  is  located  the  department  of  Design  and 
Applied  Art.  This  department  occupies  three  large  rooms  be- 
side its  office,  which  has  a  special  library  on  art  subjects.  One 
room  is  devoted  to  drawing  and  painting,  another  to  charcoal 
sketching  from  casts,  for  which  work  the  studio  is  well  equipped 
with  casts  of  many  famous  examples  of  the  sculptor's  art,  a 
number  of  which  are  full  size  reproductions.  The  third  room  is 
the  modeling  studio,  fully  equipped  with  casts,  models,  tools  and 
damp  closets  for  each  student. 

On  the  third  floor  is  a  lai^e  lecture  room  equipped  with  a 
lantern,  and  a  large  studio  for  special  and  advanced  work  of  the 
art  department. 

The  New  York  State  School  of  Ceramics  is  unique  among 
the  other  ceramic  schools  of  the  country  both  in  the  courses  ot- 
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fered  and,  to  a  ceitain  extent,  in  its  methods.  It  is  unique  in 
that  it  is  not  only  a  teclinicai  sohool  but  an  art  sohool  as  well. 
This  \b  an  ideal  arrangement,  provided  each  serves  its  own  pur- 
pose and  strengthens  rather  than  weakens  the  other.  We  are 
here  confronted  with  the  old  problem  of  determining  how  beat 
to  utilize  the  four  years  devoted  to  a  college  course,  when  there 
is  six  or  more  years'  work  which  we  feel  should  be  done.  Pre- 
vious to  this  year,  the  work  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  waa 
large  y  elective,  so  that  many  students  in  the  technical  course 
took  work  in  the  Art  Department  to  the  detriment  of  their  tech- 
nical training,  or  took  work  in  the  college,  that  they  might  satisfy 
the  Event's  requirements  of  New  York  State  for  teachers'  cer- 
ti£oates,  to  the  detriment  of  their  undivided  interest  in  ceramics 
and  their  determination  to  make  it  their  life  work.  We  have 
learned  through  experience  that  this  policy  was  faulty,  and  we 
have,  therefore,  in  this  year's  catalt^ue  changed  these  courses 
to  two  strong,  independent  courses,  one  in  technical  ceramics  and 
one  in  art.  Each  covers  a  four  year  period  and  in  each  all  sub- 
jects are  required.  A  short  course  in  the  clay  working,  and  a 
short  caurse  in  Normal  Art  are  also  oflfered. 

The  plan  of  the  courses  also  differs  somewhat  from  those  in 
vogue  elsewhere,  partly  through  necessity  and  partly  through 
policy.  Not  having  an  engineering  college  available,  so  that 
other  engireerlng  subjects  might  be  added  to  our  course,  we  are 
doing  the  obvious  thing— teaching  more  ceramics,  beginning  right 
in  the  freshman  year,  and  not  only  that  but  teaching  mathemat- 
ics and  chemistry  and  physics  more  thoroughly,  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  f  ict  tliat  the  enursea  of  study  in  ceramics  at  the  Ohio 
Stale  liniverfvity  and  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  tor  example, 
need  no  justification,  nor  do  I  think  that  the  New  York  State 
School  of  Ceramics  in  it*  honorable  and  efficient  record  for  the 
past  fourteen  years  needs  any  justification.  The  courses  as  now 
revised,  enlarged  and  aysteiratized  emlsrace  not  only  the  tech- 
nology of  all  clay  and  rock  ptnducts,  but  also  the  artistic  manip- 
ulation and  decoration  of  such  of  them  as  serve  an  asthetic  rather 
than  a  utilitarian  purpose.  We  are  confident  in  the  expectation 
that  our  courses  will  from  this  time  forward  serve  in  a  better  and. 
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fuller  meaelire,  lirst  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York  whose 
judgment  and  generosity  have  made  the  school  and  its  work 
possible,  then  any  person  of  any  state  or  of  any  country  who  may 
wish  to  avail  himself  or  herself  of  the  opportunities  offered  by 
the  school,  and,  finally,  the  industry  whose  best  interests,  we 
seek  to  promote  not  only  by  training  men  for  the  work,  but  by 
hastening  the  day  when  the  basic  truths,  the  underlying  facts 
and  laws  governing  ceramic  operations  shall  be  made  known  to 
all. 
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THE  RELATIVE  THERMAL  CONDUCTIVITES  OF 
SILICA  AND  CLAY  REFRACTORIES' 

BY  O.  e.  BROWK 

The  relative  heat-conducting  power  of  silica  and  clay  refrac- 
tories has  given  rise  to  frequent  discussion.  In  gas  retorts,  by- 
product coke  ovens  and  in  all  furnace  installations  where  good 
heat- conductivity  of  the  refractory  materials  is  necessary  to  effi- 
ciency, the  question  is  of  great  economic  importance. 

Reports*  of  wide  variances  as  to  the  relative  conductivities 
of  the  materials  have  been  made,  it  being  contended  by  some  in- 
vestigators that  the  silica  or  siliceous  brick  are  less  perfect  con- 
ductors than  the  clay  brick,  although  practical  comparison  ap- 
pears to  favor  the  silica  brick  as  being  the  better  conductors. 

In  comparing  the  heat-conductingpowereof  the  various  types 
of  refractories,  the  wide  variation  in  the  physical  structure  and 
chemical  compositions  of  the  materials  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. In  c'ay  brick,  we  encounter  structures  ranging  from 
coarsely  ground  and  porous  to  finely  ground  and  dense,  and  a 
chemical  composition  varying  from  that  of  kaolin  to  a  silica  con- 
tent of  from  65  percent  to  75  percent.  The  degree  of  burning 
would  also  appear  to  be  a  factor  in  the  heat  conductivity  of  a  re- 
fractory material. 

We  refer  to  a  silica  brick  as  being  one  manufactured  from 
silica  and  sufficient  lime  to  bind  together  the  particles  of  silica. 
We  have,  however,  silica  brick  composed  of  silica  and  a  quantity 
of  clay  whiph  acts  as  the  binder;  this  variety  is  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  quartzite  brick. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  a  wide  variation  in  the  heat- 
conducting  power  among  the  many  types  of  refractory  brick  up- 
on the  market. 

A  comparison  of  the  thermal  conductivities  of  silica,  quart- 
zite  and  clay  brioks  was  recently  made  in  the  laboratory.  As  a 
suitable  apparatus  was  not  available  for  mdamiring  the  absolute 
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coDduotivities  of  the  materials,  we  n'ere  restrkited'  to  a  relative 
comparison.  The  .test  pieces  were  kindly  furnished  by  the 
Laclede  CSiristy  day  Products  Co.,  of  St,  Louta,  Mio.,  and  were 
cylindrical  in  ^lape,  iive  inches  in  diametcir,  aiid  ten  indies  in 
length.  A  partial  chemical  analj'sia  of  the  three  refractories 
was  SB  follows: 
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The  three  bodies  were  dense  and  apparently  hard  burned, 
the  silica  cylinder  having  a  lime  bond  and  the  quartztte  cylinder 
a  clay  bond. 

The  test  pieces  were  placed  horizontally  in  the  wleket  of  a 
teat  kiln  in  a  manner  to  leave  one  inch  of  the  length  of  the  ma- 
terial exposed  to  the  furnace  gases  and  one  inch  of  the  length 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  outside  tte  kiln.  The  eight  inch  por- 
tions of  the  cylinders  passing  through  the  wicket  were  insulated 
from  each  other  and  from  surronnding  material  by  a  bedding 
of  kieselguhr.  Holes  one  and  one-half  inches  in  depth  were  drill- 
ed at  right  angles  to  the  axes  of  the  cylinders  and  one  inch  dis- 
tant from  the  ends.  Thermocouples  were  imbedded  in  the  holes 
in  the  ends  of  the  cylinders  exposed  to  the  kiln  gases,  the  tem- 
peratures of  the  portions  exposed  to  the  outside  atmosphere  be- 
ing measured  by  thermometers  inserted  in  the  corresponding 
holes.  By  this  arrangement  the  temperature  drop  in  the  eight 
inches  of  material  between  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  kiln  was 
recorded. 

The  temperature  of  the  kiln  was  increased  at  the  rate  of  50* 
per  hour  to  1300°C.  and  simultaneous  readings  of  the  thermo- 
meters and  thermocouples  taken  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes.  The 
furnace  was  held  at  1300°  O.  for  six  hours,  equilibrium  having 
been  attained  before  that  time. 
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The  upper  curves  in  Fig.  1  indicate  the  temperature  increase 
of  the  portions  of  the  cylinders  inside  the  kiln  aa  measured  by 
the  thermocouples,  and  the  lower  curves  indicate  the  increase  in 
temperature  of  the  portions  of  the  cylinders  outside  the  kiln  as 
measured  by  the  thermometers. 

The  differences  in  temperature,  indicated  by  the  readings 
taken  inside  the  kiln,  is  probably  due  to  the  position  of  the  test 
piece?  in  the  wicket  of  the  kiln,  the  clay  and  silica  cylinders  hav- 
ing been  placed  side  by  side  and  the  quartzite  cylinder  near  the 
top  of  the  wicket  in  a  position  less  exposed  to  the  kiln  gases. 
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After  reaching  equilibrium  a  temperature  difference  of 
1017°C.  is  indicated  between  the  two  points  eight  inches  apart  in 
the  silica  cylinder,  a  difference  of  986°  between  the  two  points 
eight  inches  apart  in  the  quartzite  cylinder,  and  a  difference  of 
fl33°C.  between  the  two  corresponding  points  eight  inches  apart 
in  the  clay  cylinder.  The  atmosphere  temperature  at  the  time 
the  final  readings  were  taken  was  31''C.  The  relative  thermal 
conductivities  of  the  bodies,  silica,  quartzite.  and  clay,  was  there- 
fore found  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  1017 :  986 :  933,  the  silica 
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iD  this  case  having  a  thermal  coDductivity  8.99  percent  greater 
than  that  of  the  clay,  and  the  qnartzite  having  a  conductivity 
5.68  percent  greater  than  that  of  the  clay. 

DISCUSSION 

Mr.  Kinnison:  In  many  engineering  puhlicaitions,  ques- 
tions 'have  been  answered  recently  r^arding  the  relative  ooi>- 
ductivity  of  these  two  materialB.  The  answers  have  been  basei 
upon  the  work  done  by  the  Prencbm&n,  Wol<^dine,  and  always 
were  to  the  effect  that  sUica  products  were  the  poorer  conduotors. 
D.  M.  Marshall  has  brought  out  the  fact  that  Mlice  bric^  are 
burned  at  a  higgler  temperature  than  clay  brick,  and  that  wblle 
the  work  of  Wologdine  applies  to  temperatures  up  to  1350°C., 
it  docs  not  apply  to  the  temperatures  at  which  silica  brick  ore 
burned  commercially  (1600°C}. 

Prof.  Orton:  I  privately  asked  Mr.  Brown  a  minute  ago, 
whether  he  had  not  done  work  on  oomparisons  of  these  with 
other  bricks ;  and  he  said  that  he  had.  The  wotlt  is  probably 
not  far  enough  alone  to  iiae  it  in  his  reply  now,  but  I  wonder 
whether  it  cannot  form  a  part  of  the  paper  itself.  There  are 
refractories  on  the  market  for  use  in  making  oomparisons. 

Mr.  Brovm:  We  have  made  comparisons  of  the  eonduoHv- 
ity  of  clay  brick,  silica  brick  and  magnesite  bricte  at  low  tem- 
peratures. 
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LABORATORY  FURNACES 
BY  C.  E.  FULTON,  CBEIOHTON,  PA. 

The  jCumaees  described  will  be  found  to  b«  well  adapted  for 
QSe  in  laboratories  where  tests  are  made  of  refractory  clays,  or 
clay  mixtures.  These  furnaces  have  been  in  regolar  use  in  the 
Research  Laboratory  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Qlass  Company  for 
the  past  two  years  aod  have  giveu  uniformly  satisfactory  results. 
By  the  oae  of  these  furnaces,  we  have  been  able  to  get  very  con- 
cordant results  in  check  burns  and  great  uniformity  throughout 
aU  parts  of  the  furnaces. 

In  our  work  we  use  two  sizes  of  furnaces,— one  which  has  a 
circular  chamber  16  in.  in  diameter  and  10  in.  high  while  the 
other  has  a  circular  chamber  S  in.  in  diameter  and  6  in.  high. 
The  larger  one  is  used  for  burning  trial  bars  and  the  smaller  one 
for  determining  the  deformation  points  of  cones  made  from  clays 
to  be  tested. 

The  larger  furnace  is  made  in  three  parts :  the  base,  ring, 
and  cover.  (Fig.  1.)  The  parts  are  made  by  pressing  or  tamp- 
ing into  a  wooden  mold  the  fire  clay  mixture  consisting  of  about 
35  percent  raw  clay,  25  percent  calcined  flint  clay,  ground  to  pass 
a  6-mesh  standard  Tyler  screen,  and  40  percent  of  old  fire  bricks 
ground  to  pass  a  S-mesh  screen.  The  wooden  mold  (Fig.  3)  con- 
sists of  a  ring  and  a  core  clamped  to  the  bottom  board  as  shown 
in  the  photograph.  The  fire  clay  batch  is  mixed  thoroughly  dry, 
and  pugged  several  times  to  develop  sufficient  plasticity  for 
molding.  The  consistency  when  used  is  a  little  softer  than  that 
required  for  making  stiff  mud  bricks. 

In  forming  the  base  and  cover  of  the  lai^er  furnace,  the 
core  is  not  used.  The  fire  clay  mis  la  pressed  or  tamped  into  the 
mold  until  it  is  flush  with  the  top— the  ring  of  the  mold  being 
of  the  same  height  as  the  base  of  the  furnace.  The  whole  is  then 
covered  with  a  damp  cloth  and  allowed  to  stand  over  night.  The 
base  of  the  furnace  should  then  be  firm  enough  to  permit  the 
removal  of  the  mold  and  the  cntting  of  the  circular  groove  and 
the  burner  holes.    The  cover  is  made  in  the  same  manner  and 
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can  be  made  of  any  desired  thickness  by  filling  in  the  mold  to 
any  required  depth.  After  the  mass  becomes  firm  Enough,  th^ 
mold  is  removed  and  the  center  hole  cut. 

To  nmke  the  ring  of  the  funmoe,  the  outside  of  the  core  to 
the  mold  is  covered  with  a  damp  eloth  and  fitted  into  place.  The 
mix  is  then  tamped  in  as  before.  After  it  has  stood  for  two  or 
three  hours  the  core  iB  removed,  allowing  the  doth  to  adhere  to 
the  clay. 


The  parts  of  the  furnace  are  dried  slowly  and  burned  to 
about  cone  8.  In  setting  up  the  furnace,  a  fire  clay  moriar  is 
used  between  the  base  and  the  ring,  and  the  exterior  is  coated 
with  asbestos  paste  and  then  surrounded  by  a  galvanized  iron 
band  which  extends  from  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  base  to  the 
top  of  the  ring  and  through  which  two  holes  are  suitably  cut  to 
permit  the  introduction  of  the  burners.  For  convenience  in 
handling,  the  cover  may  be  cut  in  half  before  drying  and  burn- 
ing.   Figure  4  shows  this  furnace  set  up  and  in  use. 

The  smaller  furnace  is  built  up  by  hand  pressing,— using  a 
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plaster  mold  to  give  it  the  outside  shape.  The  same  fire  clay 
batch  as  given  above  is  u£ed  to  make  tliis .  f uma/^e.  Figure  2 
gives  the  dimensions,  and  Fig.  5  shows  this  furnace  set  up  and 
in  use:  ■    ■  .  .       : 

These  furnaces  are  fired  with  natural  gas  and  compressed 
air,  using  the  circular  or.  spiral  fldme  recommended  by  R.  T. 
Stull  and  J.  M.  Knote.'  The  largest  si3e  injector  burner  made 
by  the  Buffalo  Dental  Jilanufacturing  Company  is  used.  The  out- 
side diameter  of  this  burner  is  2  in.  and  the  length  12  in.  Two 
of  these  burners  are  used  with  the  larger  furnace  and  one  with 
the  smaller.  The  burners  project  only  about  an  inch  into  the 
burner  holes,  and  when  in  operation  the  space  around  the  burner 
.18  well  mudded  up.  All  gas  and  air  connections  are  made  with 
iron  pipe,  and  the  use  of  fire-inviting  and  otherwise  unsatisfac- 
tory rubber  tubing  is  avoided. 

These  furnaces  will  be  found  very  simple  and  inexpensive  in 
construction,  and  they  can  easily  be  made  in  any  clay  testing 
laboratory  by  a  boy  helper. 

With  gas  at  2-2'^  pounds  and  air  at  40-60  pounds  pressure, 
cone  20  (1530°C)  can  be  attained  readily  in  the  larger  furnace 
and  cone  34  (ITSO'C)  in  the  smaller.  The  temperature  variation 
in  either  furnace  is  never  greater  than  half  a  cone  when  proper 
care  is  taken  to  see  that  a  correct  mixture  of  gas  and  air  is 
maintained. 
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THE  FLOW  OF  CLAY  UNDER  PRESSURE* 

BY  A.  V.  BliBININQEB  AND  D.  W.  BOBS,  FITTSBURaH,  PA. 

The  ufie  of  clay  ia  the  plastic  state  invcdves  its  function  as  a 
body  possessing  to  some  extent  both  the  properties  of  a.  flnid  and 
a  solid.  During  the  process  of  molding,  it  is  caoBed  to  flow  simi- 
larly to  a  viscous  liquid,  and  upon  being  shaped,  it  Lb  supposed 
to  stand  up  under  its  own  weight  or  greater  toads  without  de- 
formation. When  subjected  to  a  stress  beyond  that  of  its  own 
weight  any  strain  produced  does  not  disappear  upon  the  removal 
of  the  stress.  It  is  therefore  devoid  of  elasticity.  The  simplest 
assumption  is  that  a  plastic  body  should  conform  to  the  relation 
W-^-A=K,  where 

W=the  load  imposed  upon  the  specimen  at  any  moment, 

A  ^sectional  area  at  that  instant,  and 

K  =&  constant. 

The  stress-strain  curve  of  a  perfectly  plastic  substance 
should  thus  be  a  rectangular  hyperbola  corresponding  to  the  re- 
lation :  Wl,=k,  where  l,=^length  of  specimen  under  oompreB- 
sion  at  the  instant  the  load  W  is  applied.  By  taking  a  cylinder 
of  plastic  clay,  sitbjecting  it  to  increasing  loads  and  noting  the 
compression  after  each  increment  of  weight  the  relation  between 
the  length  of  the  specimen  and  the  stress  (or  load)  should  result 
in  a  curve  closely  approaching  a  hyperbola.  In  this  case  the 
real  stress  is  computed  from  the  nominal  stress  from  the  evident 
relation : 

IjS 
1 
where  S,=real  streBS=load  divided  by  real  area, 

S  ^nominal  stress,  load  divided  by  original  area. 
1  =original  length  or  height. 
1,  ^=compressed  length. 

By  actually  plotting  load  against  length,  curves  are  indeed 
obtained  which  in  the  case  of  plastic  clays  approach  the  hyper- 
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bolic  form.  The  same  relation  referred  to  deformation  wotUd 
lead  to  the  expraBsioa  d  ^  k  W,  where  d  =  deformation. 
Prom  this  it  appears  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  conditiona 
closely  akin  to  the  measarement  of  visooeity,  and  k  in  the  last 
relation  would  be  a  constant  expressing  the  viscous  state  of  the 
clay-water  8y8t«m.  Unfortunately,  no  agreement  prevails  among 
authorities  in  the  field  of  mechanics  concerning  the  term  "plas- 
tic," and  sooh  emiueai  investigaitors  as  Unwin,  Merriman,  Mar- 
tens, Goodman  and  others  are  divided  in  their  views  upon  this 
subject.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  expression  given  above  is 
only  an  approximation  of  the  behavior  of  a  plastic  body,  although 
use  has  been  made  of  this  principle  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  clay  by  Zwhokke*  and  Grout,*  the  former  applying  it  to  ten- 
sion, the  latter  to  compression.  To  secure  light  upon  the  snbject 
a  great  deal  of  experimental  work  remains  to  be  done  in  order 
that  the  deformation  of  clay,  in  the  plastic  state  with  varying 
water  contents,  be  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  mechanics. 

The  greater  the  water  content,  the  greater  a  departure  we 
should  expect  from  the  plastic  condition  as  the  fluid  state  is  ap- 
proached. The  present  work  aimed  to  determine  the  degree  of 
fluidity  of  clay  in  tlie  plastic  state  proper,  with  varying  water 
content.  A  comparison  is  obtained  by  studying  the  flow  of  a 
perfect  fluid  like  water. 

Liquids  are  caused  to  flow  under  pressure  in  accordance 
with  a  definite  law  which  is  expressed  by  the  formula: 

V=V2ih, 
where  V  is  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second  and  h  the  head  in  feet 
above  the  discharge  orifice,  g  being  the  gravity  constant,  32.2 
foot  pounds.  The  actual  discharge  of  a  fluid  under  any  given 
pressure  depends  also  upon  the  viscosity  of  the  fluid  and  the 
character  of  the  orifice.  In  the  case  of  water  and  a  plain  round 
orifice  with  sharp  edges  the  flow  ooDstant  becomes  approximately 
0.62,  so  that  the  actual  discharge  is  represented  by  the  relation : 

Qa=0.62  A  V2gh, 
where  Qn  is  the  quantity  diBoharged  and  A  1^  sectional  area. 
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Aa'D^ifiee  which -is  faunded  so  ^  t<t  form  a  eontraeted  jet  in- 
creases the  friction  BOiiiewhat,  ■  btrt  the  discharge  coefficient  is 
inereased  murfi  lAore  so  that  it  approximatee  0.95.  For  different 
orifices  varying  Vefocity  eoefHcients  will  TCsutt.     Although  the 

discharge  coeffieierit  litay  \"arj',  tfife  function  v^^KV2  gh.  remainii 
parabolic;  since  v  oc  Vh  exc*plir.g  for  great  preesurea.  For  high 
pressure  the  cbinpressibitily  of  water  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, which  corresp^onds  to  a  inodulus'of  elasticity  of  310,000 
pounds/per  square!  iii eh.'  Thus  the' density  is  increased  one  per- 
cent urider'fl  pressure  of '3000  po'iinils  per  square  inch, 
".-  ,.,'l'^e-pftrabojic;  formula  tiiji*  offers  a^priterion  of  the  fluidity 
of  clay..  If.th^  lattej"  were  a..liqiiid  though  possessing  a  rela- 
^.vely  high  viscbsitjvtlift,  .yel9city-pressure,  relation  would  still 
reiiiain  parabolic  i.n'^pite  of  a  low. discharge  coefficient  due  to. 
the  viscoiis-, condition.  If,  on  the  .otiier  hand,  ih^  increase-  in 
visc<sity  De.copies  .very,  .gre9l;,,the  eoi^dition  of  a  plastic  body  is 
reached  in  wbich.  th(:  internal  .friction  js  so  enormous  that  the 
fliiid  ph'araetep  ,pl  the  mass  testis  ];9.,di?&ppear.  For  low  water 
contents,-  th^,  condition,  of.  a.rigid  body  would  be  finally  ap- 
prQach'^d,:.    .',      :       '    ..„^  'i  -'n  ■)■-     '  ■ 

^jln  tjie. present, '^-j^  the  i^e!^tion  between. pressure  and  the 
flow  of  clay  was'studied  by  forcing  the  lattep  from  abrass  cylin- 
der through  an  ,orifice..  The  ej'linder  first  used  W?^  1.75,  inijh  in 
diameter,  inside,  3.5  ii)elieS|in  ilength  and  closed  at  one  end  by  a 
plate  0.25  inch  thick  provido^-^n  the.^enter  with  a  hole  0.25  in. 
in  ^iawieter. through  which  the  clay  w&s  .expelled.  The.  edges  of 
thew^^'^S*^''^  sharp.  'J(  titjht  fitting  piston  was  made  to  work 
in  tlid  Cylinder, '  I^ater^  a'beSwer  ^yljp'dpr  pt  2  inches  inside  H- 
anieter  ali<l  ■J-'^f' ■i'^ches  ^length  w'as  used, 'with  the  ^ame  orifice, 
Q.25  inch.  ,  The.pistoii  head  was  ^' ineKes  long  to  provide  proper 
guidance  aind  also  posS(B,sed'  a'  heavy  IJeariiig  .plate  at  the  outside 
end^  The  cylinde;".  filled  with  clay,  with,  the  piston  head  inserted 
its' full  depth,  was  placeiLlietween  the  top  and  bottom  plate  of 
a  10,000  pound  Olsen  testing  machine,  the  orifice  being  on  top. 
An  aperture  f^  attiple  size  in  th«  iipper  head  Of  the  machine  per- 
mitted the  escape  of,  clay.    TJie  Jesting  niacl^ine  was  sensitive  KT 
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two  pounds  and  was  operated  by  hand.  Figure  1  illustrates  the 
tffiting  arrRngemeiit.  Two  kinds  of  data  were  obtained,  first 
the  pressures  required  to  start  the  flow  of  the  clays  with  different 
water  contents;  secondly,  the  quantities  of  clay  discharged 
through  the  orifice  per  minute,  with  varying  pressure  and  again 
with  different  contents  of  water. 


Pressure  Required  to  Start  Flow.  The  operation  as  carried 
out  was  as  follows:  The  cylinder  was  filled  with  elay  and  placed 
in  position  in  the  machine.  The  prei'sure  was  then  applied  very 
slowly  until  flow  began  to  take  place.  A  sample  of  the  elay  was 
taken  and  dried  at  110°C.  for  the  determination  of  the  moisture 
content. 
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Sixteen  clays  were  examined  in  this  manner  with  moisture 
contents  varying  from  the  condition  in  which  the  mass  was  ex- 
ceedingly stiff  to  that  in  which  it  had  'become  very  soft.  The 
results  of  these  tests  applied  to  eight  characteristic  clays  are 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  different  types  of  clay  naturally  arrange 
themselves  in  the  order  of  their  water  content.  High  pressares 
are  required  to  cause  Sow  of  the  clays  when  they  are  deficient  in 
water  i.  e.,  when  very  stiff,  aud  it  is  seen  that  in  this  state  they 
rapidly  approach  the  condition  of  a  rigid  body,  since  this  part 
of  the  curve  tends  to  'become  a  line  parallel  to  the  albseissa.  Ajs 
more  water  is  added  the  curve  rises  gradually  away  from  the  x 
axis,  and  at  the  same  time  the  pressure  drops  at  a  decided  rate. 
When  the  most  plastic  state  is  reached  as  determined  by  the  feel 
a  pronounced  curvature  occurs.  This  point  (indicated  by  crosses 
on  the  curves)  therefore  is  very  close  to  the  turning  point  of  the 
curve  where  it  approaches  the  y  axis  and  later  rises  with  a  steep 
gradient  and  with  a  distinct  tendency  to  become  parallel  to  the 
ordinate.  Prom  here  on  the  mass  inclines  toward  the  liquid 
state.  Theoretically,  the  point  of  optimum  plasticity  should  cor- 
respond to  the  intersection  of  the  solid-liquid  pressure  curves, 
and  indeed  this  is  shown  to  apply.  The  curves  themselves  are 
hyperbolic  in  charcter,  as  is  to  he  expected. 

Owing  to  the  wider  range  of  the  water  content  of  the  ball 
clay  and  plastic  kaolins,  the  radius  of  curvature  of  their  curves 
is,  of  course,  greater  than  in  the  ease  of  the  clays,  the  consistency 
of  which  is  dependent  on  a  more  limited  percentage  of  water. 
The  transition  to  the  fluid  branch  of  the  curve  must  be,  therefore, 
more  abrupt  in  the  case  of  the  latter  than  for  the  former.  The 
pressures  required  to  cause  flow  of  the  clays  in  their  most  plastic 
state  do  not  differ  very  greatly,  and  vary  between  33  and  84 
pounds  per  square  inch.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing 
here  only  with  the  initial  pressures  required  to  start  fiow,  the 
velocity  is  practically  nil,  and  hence  the  values  represent  the 
minimum  under  practically  static  conditions.  The  enormous  in- 
crease in  pressure  with  drop  in  water  content  illustrates  very 
well  the  extreme  fluctuations  in  power  requirement  to  which 
auger  machines  and  sewer  pipe  presses  are  subject. 
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Sate  of  Flow  Under  Different  Pressures,  These  tests  were 
made  by  again  filling  the  cylinder  aod  causiog  the  clay  to  fiow 
under  constant  pressure,  a  condition  which  was  maintained  by 
keeping  the  beam  of  the  testing  machine  in  the  floating  position, 
the  rate  of  applying  the  load  being  thus  regulated.  After  the 
flow  of  clay  was  well  started  at  the  pressure  seleeted  the  quantity 
expressed  per  minute  was  dbtained  by  weighing.  The  water  con- 
tent was  determined  as  usual. 

Two  sources  of  error  were  encountered  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  overcome.  One  of  them  was  the  squeezing  out  of  water 
from  the  clay,  especially  at  the  higher  pressures  which  left  the 
remaining  clay  in  a  stiffer  condition.  The  other  was  the  inability 
of  the  operator  to  turn  the  crank  with  suflicient  rapidity  to  main- 
tain the  constant  pressure  when  the  rate  of  efflux  was  quite  high. 
This  difficulty  could  have  been  overcome  by  the  use  of  a  variable 
speed  motor  suitably  eonneeted  uji,  which,  however,  was  not 
available.    This  error  applies  only  to  the  soft  iiiixtuTeG, 

The  results  are  presented  in  the  diagram  of  Fig.  3,  in  which 
the  middle  cnrve  of  each  set  of  five  is  that  of  the  best  plasticity. 
The  curves  as  a  whole  are  entirely  unlike  the  parabolic  curve 
representing  the  flow  of  a  liquid  under  varying  pressure.  The 
former  are  more  or  ]ess  convex,  the  latter  is  concave.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  the  law  of  liquid  flow  <lac»  not  hold  in  this 
case.  With  low  water  content,  the  pressure  required  to  bring 
about  definite  flow  per  unit  time  rises  very  rapidly.  Aa  the 
water  content  becomes  higher,  the  rate  of  pressure  increase  be- 
comes smaller  and  the  curve  flatter.  Finally,  with  very  soft  con- 
sistencies, small  increments  of  pressure  suffice  to  cause  a  large 
increase  in  the  amonnt  of  flow,  as  is  to  be  expected  under  the 
conditions  of  the  experiment.  Aa  soon  as  the  initial  resistance 
is  ovepoome,  the  soft  cfay  flows  very  easily,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  it  would  obey  the  law  of  flow  of  liquids  with  larger 
quantities  of  discharge  which  we  were  unable  to  determine.  This 
is  indicated  also  by  the  fact,  that  the  direction  of  the  curvature 
changes  with  an  increasing  water  content  and  would  undoubtedly 
approach  the  locus  of  the  parabola. 

The  pressure  required  to  bring  about  a  deflnite  dischaige  per 
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minute  for  an  average  plastic  coDsisteDcy  varies  also  with  the 
character  of  the  clay.  It  seems  to  t>e  highest  for  the  Florida  kao- 
lin and  followed  in  descending  order  by  the  shale,  plastic  fire 
clay,  Qeorgia  kaolin  and  Tennessee  ball  eli^.  The  most  plastic 
clay,  therefore,  the  ball  clay,  requires  the  least  pressure  to  pro- 
duce unit  flow.  The  data  is  not  safBciently  extensive  to  allow  of 
any  generalization  with  reference  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
clays  in  this  respect. 

The  behavior  of  clay  in  regard  to  flow  under  pressure  was 
thus  found  to  vary  according  to  the  inherent  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial and  its  water  content.  Its  properties  constantly  change 
with  fluctuations  in  the  proportion  between  clay  and  water.  With 
a  low  moisture  content,  the  properties  of  a  solid  body  are  ap- 
proached and  with  much  water  those  of  a  fluid.  The  statement 
frequently  made  that  plastic  clay  behaves  like  a  liquid  la  not 
true. 

The  present  work  cannot  be  said  to  have  (brought  out  any 
decided  differentiation  betwen  the  more  and  the  less  plastic  clays, 
but  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  with  more  refined  apparatus 
some  pertinent  data  may  be  developed.  The  study  of  the  me- 
chanical properties  of  plastic  clay,  althDugb  difiioult  of  approach 
should  receive  more  attention!  from  tiie  experimental  standptHUt, 
as  in  this  direction  we  must  look  for  definite  information  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  clay. 
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TION OF  STIFF-MUD  BRICK  MACHINERY 

BY  BICHASD  B.  HICE 

In  Volume  XIV  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Cer- 
amic Society  1  had  a  short  note  in  reference  to  the  actoal  power 
conBumption  of  a  sti£F-mud  brick  plant.  At  that  time  the  plant 
in  question,  having  just  been  rebuilt,  was  not  running  to  its 
capacity,  nor  was  the  entire  equipment,  as  planned,  in  operation. 
The  power  consumption  was  at  that  time  %ured  at  30,4  kUowatt* 
hours  per  M.  brick. 

Since  these  %nres  were  given,  a  crusher  plant  has  been 
added,  operated  by  one  25  H.P.,  60  cycle,  2-phase,  250  V.,  squir- 
rel-cage type  motor,  and  one  5  H.P,  motor  to  operate  the  con- 
veyor to  the  storage  bin.  There  has  been  a  reduction  of  ten  per- 
cent in  tbe  size  of  the  brick  manufactured.  Aaid«  from  these 
changes  the  equipment  and  product  remain  the  same. 

It  is  evident  that  the  change  in  the  size  of  the  brick  made, 
requires  no  difference  in  the  power  consumption  per  ton  of  pro- 
duet  for  grinding,  elevating  or  png^ng.  There  is,  however,  some 
slight  increase  in  power  required  by  the  brick  machine.  How 
much  additional  power  this  may  require  is  unknown,  but  I  have 
assumed  it  would  require  an  additional  five  percent 

While  the  crusher  plant  is  equipped  with  two  motors,  of  30 
H.P.  capacity,  these  are  carrying  their  full  load  but  a  smalt  por- 
tion of  the  time,  and  the  additional  power  required  is  small  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  motors  installed. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  former  figures  of 
power  consumption,  I  have  taken  the  output  for  the  last  six 
months  of  1913.  During  the  period  4,593,000  brick  were  made, 
with  a  total  power  consumption  of  136,380  kilowatt-hourg,  an 
average  of  29.7  kilowatt-hours  per  M.  brick  made.  If  we  assnmfl 
that  owing  to  the  smaller  size  of  the  brick  made  the  power  con- 
sumption per  M.  brick  was  95  percent  of  what  it  was  with  the 
brick  formerly  made,  this  would  represent  a  power  commmption 
of  31.3  kilowatt-honrs  per  M.  brick  of  tbe  former  size,  practically 
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1  kilowatt-hour  above  the  former  experience.  This  would  proba- 
bly quite  closely  represent  the  additional  power  required  in  using 
the  crusher  plant. 

In  comparing  the  power  consumed  during  this  period  month 
by  month,  we  find  the  power  used  per  M.  briek  to  be : 

July .29.58  kilowatt-houre 

August 30.55  kilowatt-hours 

September 28.35  kilowatt-hours 

October    28.76  kilowatt- hours 

November 31.11  kilowatt-hours 

December 30.08  kilowatt-hours 

The  variation  in  the  current  consumed  seems  to  bear  no  re- 
lation to  the  number  of  brick  made,  as  may  be  noted  in  the  an- 
nexed curve.     There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  relation  between 
other  conditions,  which  might  affect  the  working  to  some  extent, 
and  the  power  used.     It  is  true  the  eonsumption  in  September 
and  October  was  the  lowest  in  the  six  months,  but  no  reason  is 
apparent  why  the  consumption  in  August  should  not  have  been 
as  low  as  that  of  September  or  July.     The  peak  in  November 
^igiht  be  explained  by  the  bad  weather  conditions  which  existed 
in-that  month,  but  the  relation  seems  remote. .       .... 

'■■  On  the  whole  it  seems  that  the<actual  results  :of  the  aix 
months  under  study  comlpare  very  closely  with  the  former  «i- 
fittrienee,  and  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  a  brick  of  the  character 
madei'8%  in;'by"4Vi  Su-  by  2%  in.  in  size,  wibh  the  maohinery 
equiptftent  of  this  plant,  will  consume  about  31.5  kilowatt-hours 
per  M.  briek,  which  for  a  brick  8V1  in.  by  4  in.  by  2%  in.  would 
Be  reduced  to  approximately  30  kilowatt- hours. 

It  IS  almost  impossible  to  compare  the  results  from  different 
pfants,  especially  to  coinpare  data  furnished  by  other  parties,  for 
the  fta^cm  that  generally  due  allowance  is  not  made  for  the  char- 
acter 6f  machinery  equipment,  the  power  required  for  elevators, 
for  primping  water,  operating  drills  and  other  purposes,  the  ma- 
tenal  used  or  the  character  of  the  product  made.  Neither  can 
itbeoverlooked,  that  where  the  plant  is  riot  operating  to  its  full 
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capacity,  the  power  consumption  per  unit  of  product  will  be  quite 
largely  increased. 

Data  is  at  hand  of  one  plant  equipped  with  a  9  foot  dry  pan 
and  elevator,  pug  mill,  brick  machine  and  represses,  with  a  total 
installed  power  of  157  H.P.  It  is  probable  that  the  one  dry  pan 
in  this  case  limits  the  output,  which  is  said  to  be  approximately 
10,000  fire  brick  per  day.  The  power  consumption  of  this  plant 
is  approximately  45  kilowatt-hours  per  M.  briek,  which  would  be 
equivalent  to  probably  37  kilowatt-hours  for  a  brick  8^4  iu-  by 
4  in.  by  2%  in. ,  On  the  other  hand,  the  output  of  this  plant  is 
rated  as  fire  brick,  and  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the  clay  is 
used  much  coarser  for  that  reason,  which  would  reduce  the  power 
required  for  grinding.  No  information  is  at  hand  regarding  the 
character  of  the  clay. 

At  another  plant  equipped  with  two  9  foot  dry  pans,  one 
combination  pug  mill  and  auger  brick  machine,  one  combination 
pug  mill  and  press-type  brick  machine,  automatic  cutter,  ele- 
vators, and  crusher,  with  a  total  installation  of  130  H.P.  in 
motors,  the  apparent  consumption  of  power  is  23  kilowatt-hours 
per  M.  briek.  However,  this  plant  is  manufacturing  fire  brick 
and  oven-bottom  tile,  and  some  material  is  molded  by  hand. 
Probably  the  most  of  the  product  is  made  on  the  presa-type  brick 
machine,  which  requires  less  power  than  the  auger  style  of 
machine. 
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WEATHERING  OF  FIRE  CLAYS  IN  THE  MANUFAC- 
TURE OF  FACE  BRICK  AND  PAVING 
BLOCK 

BY  I,.  B.  EAINEY,  NEW  BBIGHTON,  PA. 

When  visiting  the  various  ehope  in  eastern  Ohio  and  west- 
ern Penn^lvania  one  cannot  help  but  notice  the  l&rge  pereentiage 
of  the  labor  coat  of  operation  used  in  feeding  the  dry  pans.  In 
a  factory  of  large  capacity  from  three  to  five  men  are  nsed  in 
wheeling  the  clay  to  each  pan.  The  idea  prevails  that  good  ma^ 
terial  cannot  he  made,  unless  the  clay  receives  a  few  weeks  of 
weathering  or  airing  after  coming  from  the  mines. 

Expensive  crusher  outfits  will  be  installed  at  the  top  of  the 
incline  or  shaft  where  the  clay  is  brought  from  the  mine,  and  the 
clay  will  be  crushed  and  taken  to  stock  piles  by  chutes  instead 
of  being  fed  to  the  pans  direct,  which  would  save  the  labor  of 
about  six  men  on  a  hattery  of  two  pans.  From  these  stock  piles, 
it  is  usually  wheeled  to  the  pans  at  a  large  cost. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  this  waa  all  wrong  and 
unnecessary.  After  visiting  several  factories,  studying  their 
methods  of  manufacture,  drying  and  burning,  and  the  results  as 
shown  by  the  finished  products,  this  opinion  seemed  verified. 

At  one  of  the  lai^er  paving  block  factories  of  eastern  Ohio, 
the  common- practice  was  to  air  the  clay  for  about  two  to  four 
weeks.  For  ahout  two  months,  the  use  of  the  clay  just  as  it 
came  from  the  mines  was  tried  out.  The  analysis  of  the  clay  is 
as  follows: 

SiO, 58.10 

AI,0, 29.60 

Fe,0, 1.20 

CaO 0.40 

MgO 0.54 

K,0 1.75 

Combined  H,0  8.75 

100.34 
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The  green  clay  seemed  to  work  as  well  aa  the  aired  clay  with 
these  few  differences :  The  green  clay  waa  much  more  abrasive 
and  wore  out  the  machinery  parts  faster,  such  parts  as  screen 
plates  in  the  pans,  pug  mill  knives,  augers,  propellers,  machine 
dies  and  repress  dies.  The  shrinkage  was  practically  the  same, 
with  both  clay^  and  puns  about  six  to  eight  percent. 

The  drying  system  used  hot  air,  heated  by  being  drawn 
through  steam  coils,  the  steam  coming  from  the  exhaust  of  the 
Corliss  engine.  The  tunnels  were  80  ft.  long,  and  the  tempera- 
ture about  125°  at  the  cold  end  and  165°  at  the  hot  end.  The 
block  averaged  about  36  hours  in  the  tunnels  and  when  drawn 
were  fairly  dry,  and  in  good  shape  for  setting. 

Difficulty  was  experienced  at  this  stage,  however,  'by  the 
appearance  of  small  cracks  in  the  block.  This  trouble  was  largely 
overcome  by  the  use  of  one-fourth  pound  of  salt  to  each  wheel- 
barrow full  of  clay  as  it  was  fed  to  the  pans.  Practically  no  dif- 
ference could  be  noticed  in  the  burning  of  the  material,  and  as 
near  as  could  be  judged  the  heat  treatment  was  the  same  in  both 
cases,  the  same  cones  were  used,  aiid  the  same  settle  recorded  as 
before.  The  similarity  of  the  burning  actions  can  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  no  important  difference  is  brought  about  by  the 
small  amount  of  weathering  it  gets  which  is  of  too  short  duration 
to  bring  aibout  mineralogical  changes.  The  weathering  of  iron 
sulphide,  lime,  aiid  alkali  .'salts  re<|nires  a  longer  time  than  that 
given  to  the  woatheriug  of  the  clay.  The  olay  is  dropped  into 
stock  piles  on  the  ground,  and  very  little  drainage  takes  place, 
hence  the  rain,  snow  and  frost  would  accomplish  but  very  little 
in  this  limited  time. 

When  the  kilns  were  drawn,  the  percentage  of  first  and  sec- 
ond quality  brick  ran  about  the  same  in  both  aired  and  green 
clay.  In  making  rattler  tests  of  the  material  it  was  noticed  that 
the  results  fell  off  from  one  to  two  percent,  that  is,  a  block  made 
of  aired  clay  would  stand  a  test  of  18  percent  while  a  block  from 
^reen  clay  would  run  from  19  to  20  percent.  At  this  factory, 
however,  this  was  no  draw  back,  since  the  material  was  still  of 
high  enough  quality  to  pass  the  city  inspection  tests,  and  no 
trouble  was  experienced. 
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Another  ptiint  noted  from  the  condition  of  the  block  and 
the  results  in  the  rattler  test,  was  that  kilns  made  from  g^een 
claya^  to  give  good  results, '^een^ed  to  require  m<M^  oautious  cool- 
ing after  the  firing  was  fin^ishedi  It  was  found  to  be  f&yd  practice 
to'  aid  about  one  day  to  the  oooling  period,  making  it  six  days 
from  the  finish  to  the  time  of  drawing  instead  of  tiTe,  as  before. 
The  doors  were  torn  down,  and  the  crown  holes  opened  to  cor- 
respond to  this  increased  period. 

When  cooled  too  quickly,  the  blocks  had  no  life  and  went 
to  pieces  in  the  rattler ;  they  also  showed  a  tendency  to  check  in 
Small' spider-web  size  cracks.  This  applies  particularly  io  block 
in  ihe  door*ay  of  the  kiln. 

Results  were  noticed  in  a  factory  in  western  Pennsylvania' 
manufacturing  a  face  brick  of  the  flashed  type,  using  the  No.  2 
fire  clay  of  the  Lower  Kittanning  vein.  The  analysis  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

H,0 5.97 

SiO, 69.34 

AljO,  24.22 

Pe,0. 0.08 

MgO Trace 

Lime None 

This  clay  is  fed  direct  from  mine  to  pans.  The  results 
seemed  identical  with  those  noted  before,  except  that  no  trouble 
was  experienced  in  the  drying  tunnels  at  this  factory.  The  dry- 
ers are  of  the  radiation  type,  direct  fired,  and  burn  coal  for  fuel. 
The  brick  came  out  bone  dry  and  entirely  free  from  cracks. 
The  burning  is  done  in  down  draft,  periodic  kilns,  and  the 
methods  used  were  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  brick  from  green 
clays  when  drawn,  however,  are  of  a  decidedly  brighter  color  than 
the  brick  from  aired  clay.  The  kilns  required  more  time  and 
labor  in  sorting  due  to  the  fact  that  the  clay  comes  from  different 
parts  of  the  mine,  a  car  coming  from  one  room  on  one  side  of 
the  entry  and  the  next  car  coming  from  a  point  in  the  mine 
possibly  100  yards  distant,  the  clay  not  running  uniform  over 
the  entire  mine.-   This  can  be  controlled  by  running  the  clay  into 
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a  lar^  bin  where  it  would  mix,  and  then  feeding  by  chutea  to 
the  pans  direct. 

The  different  shades,  however,  were  all  desirable  shades,  and 
the  small  amount  of  extra  time  required  in  sorting  did  not 
amount  to  anything  in  view  of  the  large  saving  made  by  using 
the  green  clay  and  by  only  handling  it  once. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  that  by  the  expenditure  of  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  and  the  use  of  green  clays  in  the  proper  manner, 
that  nine  factories  out  of  ten  in  the  district  mentioned  (this 
applies  to  face  brick,  paving  bloi^  and  sewer  pipe  faetoriee) 
could  eliminate  five  to  seven  men  at  the  dry  pans,  or  such  expen- 
sive apparatus  as  clam  shell  shovels,  steam  shovels  and  other 
mechanical  devices. 
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A  LABORATORY  OVEN  PROVIDED  WITH  RECORD- 

ING  ATTACHMENTS  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF 

THE  DRYING  OF  CLAYS' 

BY  A.  V.  BLEININQER,  PITTBBUKGH,  PA. 

In  comparing  clays  with  reference  to  their  behavior  in  dry- 
ing, it  is  essential  first  of  all  that  the  conditions  be  kept  as  con- 
stant as  possible.  It  is  necessary  that  the  initial  volume  and 
shape  of  the  specimen  be  kept  the  same,  and  that  the  tempera- 
ture, humidity  and  velocity  of  the  air  used  in  drying  be  kept 
constant.  Unless  such  conditions  prevail,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  arrive  at  definite  data  concerning  the  rate  of  evaporation  of 
water  from  the  clay,  since  there  are  too  many  variables  involved 
to  make  possible  a  solution.  Under  ideal  conditions,  the  only 
variable  remaining  should  'be  that  expressing  the  physical  struc- 
ture of  the  clay  in  its  effect  upon  the  rate  of  drying.  In  order 
to  establish  such  conditions  the  drying  oven  described  in  this 
paper  was  constructed.  It  might  be  stated  in  advance  that  such 
refined  control  as  is  practiced  in  physical-chemical  work,  where, 
for  instance,  the  temperature  is  controlled  to  within  one-hun- 
dredth of  a  degree,  was  not  considered  necessary,  considering  the 
large  size  of  the  specimen  and  the  desired  degree  of  accuracy. 

In  brief,  the  apparatus  consists  of  a  pressure  regulator,  con- 
trolling the  flow  of  air  into  the  dryer,  a  desiccator  for  producing 
practically  a  constant,  minimum  humidity,  a  heater  provided 
with  a  thermostat  for  raising  the  air  to  a  constant  temperature, 
and  the  drying  oven  proper,  in  which  the  loss  in  weight  and  the 
shrinkage  are  being  recorded  automatically. 

The  air  used  is  obtained  from  a  compressed  air  line,  and  the 
flow  is  regulated  by  means  of  a  pipe  immersed  to  a  definite  depth 
in  oil,  which  is  contained  in  a  two  inch  pipe.  The  line  valve  is 
so  adjusted,  that  a  slight  excess  of  air  is  always  provided  which 
constantly  bubbles  up  through  the  oil.  With  a  higher  initial 
pressure  the  volume  of  air  thus  escaping  is  greater,  and  less 
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with  a  decrease  in  pressure.  A  large  bottle  inserted  between  the 
-Une  and  the  pressure  regulator  removes  any  water  carried  along 
by  the  air.  A  pressure  gauge,  graduated  to  hundredths  of  an 
inch  of  water  head,  is  provided  between  the  regulator  and  the 
dryer,  and  serves  to  control  the  pressure  under  which  the  air 
enters  the  dryer.    It  is  kept  constant  at  0.14  qf  an  inch. 
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The  desiccating  chanlber  consists  of  a  galvanized  iron  box, 
painted  on  the  inside  with  asphaltum  paint,  and  is  18  in.  high, 
with  a  cross  section  of  12  in.  'by  10  in.  It  contains  nine  screen 
pans,  composed  of  a  frame  covered  with  20  mesh  screen  doth, 
which  are  placed  in  position,  horizontally,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  current  of  air  which  entera  at  the  bottom  is  compelled  to  flow 
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through  the  chamber  zig-zag  fashion  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  pans.  The  latter  have  sides  one-half  inch  high  and  can  holj 
about  six  pounds  of  calcium  chloride.  The  desiccated  air  leaves 
through  a  2  in.  pipe  at  the  side  and  near  the  top  of  the  desicca- 
tor. The  volume  of  tliis  receptacle  audi  of  the  pipes  ia  so  large 
that  the  velocity  of  the  air  is  small,  and  friction  losses  very 
slight.  The  air  then  flows  through  a  goose  neck  to  the  heater, 
where  it  enters  at  the  bottom  into  th«  distributing  space,  of  the 
cross  section  of  the  oven  and  1^  in.  high.  The  heater  has  a 
height  of  13%  in.  over  all  and  a  cross  section  of  8^  in.  by  12  in. 
The  air  flows  upward  around  46  vertical  brass  tubes,  one-half 
inch  in  diameter  and  one-sixteenth  inch  in  thickness,  arranged  in 
staggered  rows.  These  are  heated  from  the  inside  by  the  hot 
gases  from  a  gas  burner  below  the  oven.  The  heat  of  the  flame 
is  distributed  by  means  of  a  bafBe  and  a  perforated  plate.  The 
combustion  gases  escape  on  top  from  a  space  comrnHnicating  with 
the  brass  tubes.  The  heated  air  is  drawn  off  to  a  collecting  space 
through  a  21^  in.  opening  and  into  a  2^/^  in.  pipe  conveying  it  to 
the  dryer  proper.  Ttfbulatures  are  provided  on  top  for  the  in- 
sertion of  a  thermometer  and  the  brass  cylinder  of  the  thermo- 
stat. The  latter  is  the  Bean  regulator,  electrically  operated  and 
regulates  the  gas  supply  to  the  burner  by  opening  or  closing  a 
ball  valve.  A  pressure  regulator  of  the  floating  tank  type  also 
controls  the  pressure  of  the  gas.  The  oven  is  covered  with  as- 
bestos lagging.  The  drying  oven  is  also  made  of  copper,  heavily 
lagged,  and  consists  of  a  chamber  11  in.  by  10  in,  by  10  in,,  con- 
necting on  one  end  to  a  distributing  space  one  inch  wide  and  on 
the  other  with  an  esit  flue  of  the  same  width  and  14  in.  high. 
The  heated  air  upon  arriving  in  the  distributing  space  is  com- 
pelled to  flow  through  a  perforated  partition,  having  numerous 
openings  of  i/fe  in.  diameter,  %  in.  center  to  center.  In  this  man- 
ner any  currents  are  broken  up  and  the  flow  rendered  more  uni- 
foTOi.  Similarly,  ou  the  opposite  mde,  the  partition  wall  is  of  the 
same  character  arranged  for  the  same  purpose  in  regard  to  the 
exit  of  the  air. 

Two  clay  apecimens  are  required,  2  inches  high  and  3.14 
inches  in  diameter,  made  from  the  same  lump  of  clay.    One  of 
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these  is  placed  od  a  perforated  brass  plate  attached  by  means  of 
a  rod  to  a  postal  scale  underneath  the  oven.  The  scale  was  care- 
fully calibrated  before  using  it  A  long  thin  bar  attached  to  the 
pointer  of  the  scale  and  provided  at  its  extremity  with  a  pas, 
records  the  weight  upon  a  chart  running  on  two  'brass  rollers,  314 
in.  long,  with  diameters  of  2  in.  and  %  in.  respectively.  Owing 
to  the  length  of  the  pointer  the  reading  is  considerably  magnified. 
The  clay  cylinder  is  covered  on  top  with  a  brass  plate  similar  to 
the  bottom  one.  The  other  clay  specimen  is  supported  by  a  per- 
forated brass  plate  fixed  firmly  in  position  and  is  likewise  covered 
with  a  perforated  top  plate.  A  brass  rod  rests  upon  the  latter 
and  extends  out  through  the  oven,  forming  the  fulcrum  of  a  long 
brass  lever  to  which  a  pen  is  attached  near  the  end.  A  greatly 
magnified  record  is  made  upon  a  clock  driven  chart.  The  dryer 
is  also  provided  with  tubulatures  for  the  insertion  of  thcnnome- 
ters.  The  apparatus  thus  records  the  shrinkage  and  loss  in 
weight  of  the  two  cylinders  simultaneously.  The  specimens  are 
introduced  through  a  large  door  in  the  front  side  which  is  pro- 
vided with  grooves  so  as  to  form  tight  joints.  Although,  of 
course,  the  usual  adjustments  have  been  found  necessary  and  im- 
provements could  undoubtedly  be  made,  the  apparatus  works 
very  satisfactorily.  At  first  a  considerably  more  elaborate  con- 
struction was  contemplated,  but  the  lack  of  funds  made  necessary 
the  use  of  the  present  form. 

The  diagrams  of  Figures  1  and  2  show  the  construction  of 
the  heater  and  the  drying  oven  proper  and  Fig.  3  the  appearance 
of  the  complete  set-up. 

In  operating  the  dryer,  a  lump  of  clay  in  the  plastic  state 
is  prepared  by  thorough  wedging  from  which  two  cylindrical 
pieces  2  in.  high  and  3.14  in,  in  diameter  are  pressed  in  a  metal 
mold.  These  specimens  weigh  about  540  grams  each.  They  are 
put  in  a  tightly  closed  vessel  aoniaimng  some  water,  for  '24  hours, 
when  they  are  weighed  and  placed  in  the  dryer  which  has  been 
brought  to  the  standard  temperature,  62°C. 

Some  of  the  drying  curves  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
work,  while  some  adjustments  were  still  being  made,  are  shown 
in  the  diagram  of  Fig.  4.    These  curves  may  be  used  to  represent 
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the  drying  behavior  of  the  clays,  and  from  them  a  value  ia  ob- 
tained which  expresses  their  characteristic  quality  with  respect 
to  drying.  Such  a  factor  would  be  the  mean  value  of  the  drying 
shrinkage  covered  by  the  time,  between  the  origin  of  the  curve 
and  that  point  at  which  shrinkage  has  ceased.  Thus,  if  shrink- 
age is  represented  by  y,  and  time  ^y  x,  and  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  time  interval  by  o  and  t  respectively,  the  mean  value 
of  y  between  x=o  and  x=p^  is  obtained  by  the  expression : 


Jo      ' 


The  integration  may  be  accomplished  by  determining  the  area 
enclosed  between  the  curve  and  the  points  o  and  t  on  the  x  axis, 
using  either  the  planimeter,  computation  of  the  mean  ordinate 
or  Simpson 's  rule.  This  value  is  then  divided  by  t  and  the  mean 
value  of  y  thus  obtained.  This  expression  gives  the  average  per- 
cent of  shrinkage,  in  relation  to  the  time  of  drying.  The  greater 
the  value,  the  more  difficultly  does  the  <!lay  dry.  It  is,  of  oourse, 
important  in  this  work  to  fix  the  point  at  which  shrinkage  has 
ceased,  as  accurately  as  possible,  which  is  not  difBcult.  The  mean 
shrinkages  shown  by  the  six  clays  represented  in  the  diagram  of 
Fig.  4  obtained  by  means  of  this  planimeter  are  as  follows : 

Clay  No.  1 5.60  percent 

day  No.  2 5 .  80  percent 

Clay  No.  3 4.25  percent 

Clay  No.  4 3.30  percent 

Clay  No.  5 2.46  percent 

Clay  No.  6 2.05  percent 

It  is  also  possible  to  calculate  a  factor  involving  the  loss  of 
water  as  well.  As  far  as  this  work  is  concerned,  only  the  water 
which  is  evaporated  during  the  shrinkage  period  is  of  interest. 
Thus  the  mean  loss  of  water  (by  weight)  up  to  the  point  at 
which  shrinkage  has  ceased  might  give  a  factor  characteristic 
of  the  clay.  The  curve  likewise  is  capable  of  bringing  out  cer- 
tain accelerations  and  retardations  which  may  be  of  significance. 
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as,  for  instance,  in  carve  No.  5.  The  work  has  not  progressed  far 
enough  to  go  in  sufficient  detail  into  several  points  which  have 
been  brought  out, 

DISCUSSION 

Mr.  E.  J,  Mantgo-mery:  I  want  to  speak  of  one  point  in 
connection  with  this  paper.  Mr.  Bleininger  spoke  of  using  a 
sample  two  pounds  in  weight.  That  would  be  a  fairly  good  size 
block.  I  wonder  whether  in  comparing  the  shrinkage  Eind  loss 
of  water,  he  took  into  consideration  the  surface  drying.  Any 
ordinary  rate  of  evaporation  would  give  surface  drying,  and  the 
shrinkage  would  not  be  proportional  to  the  water  present. 

.Vr.  Bleininger:  Evaporation  is  bound  to  take  place  from 
the  surface,  and  not  until  shrinkage  has  ceased  will  inter-poraJ 
evaporation  come  into  play.  There  must  be  flow  from  the  inter 
ior  towards  the  surface,  and  I  do  not  see  how  this  will  affect  the 
test. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Montgomery:  I  mean  that  the  water  \a  not  uni- 
formly distributed  throughout  the  piece.  The  drying  comes  on 
the  surface  flrst,  and  there  is  higher  moisture  toward  the  center 
of  the  piece.  The  water  then  is  not  proportional  to  the  shrink- 
age, because  you  have  not  a  uniform  water-content  throughout 
the  piece. 

Mr.  Bleininger:  The  shrinkage  i.s  coincident  with  loss  in 
weight,  and  the  two  are  proportional.  Of  course  the  point  that 
you  bring  out  applies  equally  to  all  drying  clays.  The  main 
thing,  however,  is  to  get  consistency  in  operation.  The  minute 
you  produce  variations  of  any  kind  or  complicate  the  drying, 
you  cannot  compare  the  drying  figures  of  one  clay  with  those 
of  another. 

Mr.  Montgomery:  In  this  method  would  you  not  have  to 
use  the  same  sized  test  pieces  for  all  clays  T 

Mr.  Bleininger:    Yes. 
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BY  HERFORD  HOPE,  BEAVER  FAIjLS,  PA.,  AND  B.   D.  HARDESTY, 
CANONSBURO,  PA. 

Aa  is  well  known  to  the  majority  of  potters,  rotary  stove- 
rooms  have  been  used  for  many  years  in  Europe,  but  so  far  as 
the  writers  are  aware,  their  use  in  the  United  States  has  been 
very  much  restricted. 

Their  chief  advantage  over  the  prevailing  type  of  stove- 
rooms,  lies  in  the  greatly  lessened  distance  the  moldrunner  has 
to  travel,  tlius  considerably  lightening  his  work.  Owing  chiefly, 
no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  a  scarcity  of  boy  labor  has  been  acutely 
felt  only  within  the  last  few  years,  very  little  thought  has  been 
given  to  making  the  work  easier;  but  during  the  summer  of  1913, 
the  jiggernien  of  the  East  Liverpool  potteries,  in  particular, 
were  haudicapped  to  such  an  extent  by  the  lack  of  necessary 
boys,  that  many  jiggers  were  idle,  and  the  output  of  the  potteries 
perceptibly  reduced.  \ot  only  does  the  use  of  rotary  stoverooms 
lessen  the  work  required  of  the  moldrunner,  but  working  condi- 
tions are  improved  by  almost  entirely  preventing  the  continual 
running  into  and  out  of  a  heated  and  moist  atmosphere.  A  jigger 
supplied  with  these  stoverooms  is  shown  in  Pig.  1. 

With  a  shorter  mold  running  distance,  and  consequently 
more  time  to  spare,  the  moldrunner  can  always  keep  the  hatter- 
out  supplied  with  molds,  and  thus  the  occasional  delay  in  fllling 
molds  is  prevented,  and  the  jiggerman's  output  increased.  Where 
two  moldninners  are  necessary  under  the  prevailing  system  of 
stoverooms,  one  is  sufficient  when  using  the  rotary  type.  In 
short  the  advantages  to  the  jiggerman  are  sufficiently  evident 
and  render  unneecsary  further  discussion  on  this  point. 

Id  this  case,  as  in  others  in  which  the  workmen  are  directly 
benefitted,  the  argument  is  often  advanced  that  no  advantage 
accrues  to  the  firm  in  return  for  the  cost  of  replacement  of  the 
stationary  stoverooms  by  the  rotary  type  (though  in  new  con- 
struction there  Is  not  much  additional  cost  in  building  the  lat- 
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t«r).    At  first  sight  thu  appears  to  be  true,  but  a  brief  consider- 
ation of  the  matter  will  lead  to  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  Where  the  best  working  faeilitieB  are  provided  it  is  eas- 
ier to  secure  the  best  workmen,  other  things  being  equal. 

2.  AlUiough  no  reduction  in  the  current  piece-work  prices 
paid  for  ji^ering  are  anticipated  in  ^idopting  an  improvement 
such  as  that  under  discussion,  yet  as  the  coat  and  difficulty,  in 
securing  help,  increases,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  jii^noen 
to  secure  an  advance  in  price,  so  that  th«r  net  wages  would  not 
be  decreased.  The  rotary  stoverooms,  by  saving  labor,  thus  tetkts 
to  prevent  increase  of  manufacturing  cost. 

3.  The  increased  output,  due  to  more  regular  attendance  of 
the  boys,  provides  for  the  more  prompt  filling  of  orders  and 
tends  to  reduce  tbe  proportion  of  dead  expenses. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  detailed  description  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  rotary  stoverooms,  a  brief  account  should  be  given 
of  the  other  types,  the  ordinary  or  fixed,  and  the  drawer  or  slide 
stoveroom, 

A  description  of  the  first  is  hardly  necessary,  so  universal  is 
their  use.  It  will  suffice  to  state,  that  they  are  usually  14,  16, 
or  20  feet  long,  about  8  feet  high,  and  4  feet  or  4  feet  6  inches 
wide,  the  shelves  'being  usnally.8,  10,  or  12  inches  wide,  and  run- 
ning tbe  entire  length.  The  steam  pipes  are  placed  the  length 
of  the  floor,  prefert^ly  under  the  shelves,  sometimes  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room,  and  then  they  are  covered  with  a  false  floor. 

The  drawer  or  slide  type,  which  has  much  to  commend  ita 
use.  consists  of  shelves  7  or  8  feet  long,  fastened  between  two 
heavy  boards  which  form  the  ends  of  each  slide  and  which  are 
suspended  from  the  axle  of  a  sheave  running  on  an  overhead 
track,  (preferably  of  iron  so  thet  no  warping  can  take  place). 
The  two  ends  are  tied  together  with  rods  running  parallel  to 
the  shelves.  As  each  drawer  or  slide  is  pulled  out  for  use,  the 
rear  end  board  closes  the  space  from  which  the  slide  has  been 
drawn.  This  arrangement  will  be  clear  by  reference  to  Pig.  2, 
from  a  photograph  taken  at  the  Dresden  Pottery,  East  Liverpool, 
by  kind  permission  of  the  management.  It  will  be  readily  seea 
that  the  shelves  are  packed  closely  together,  no  aisles  being  neceft- 
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sary,  but  on  account  o£  drawing  ont  the  slide  for  its  full  length, 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  space  double  the  length  of  the  slide 
itself. 

The  following  description  of  a  rotary  stoveroom  applies  par- 
ticularly to  those  erected  in  the  plant  of  the  Mayer  China  Co., 
of  Beaver  Falls,  during  the  year  1913,  and  wi.l  be  rendered  more 
intelligible  by  reference  to  Pig.  3.  The  stoveroom  proper,  i,  e. 
that  part  which  rotates,  is  carried  by  means  of  a  cast  iron  step 
on  a  4  by  8  timber,  lying  at  right  angles  to  the  joists  of  the 
floor,  and  in  length  nearly  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  stove- 
room. As  indicated  in  the  drawing,  the  upper  part  of  which 
shows  the  principle  of  construction  and  the  lower  the  heating 
arrangements,  a  hollow  six-sided  post  made  of  2  by  6  hemlock 
is  fitted  into  the  loww  casting,  the  bottom  of  which  ends  in  the 
pin  of  the  step,  A  hexagonal  iron  cap  surmounted  by  a  pin 
forms  the  top  bearing  and  holds  the  post  together  at  the  top. 
The  lowest  shelf  rests  at  its  inner  end  on  an  iron  rim,  2%  inches 
wide,  projecting  from  the  lower  casting.  The  outer  end  is  sup- 
ported by  an  iron  angle  piece,  through  which  a  half  inch  rod 
passcfl  an  its  way  to  the  upper  bearing  casting,  fp,>ni  which  lugs 
project,  thus  supporting  the  rod  at  its  upper  end.  Boards  equal 
in  width  to  the  shelves,  and  reaching  to  the  top  shelf,  are  set 
vertically  upon  the  angle  casting  through  which  the  lower  end 
of  the  rod  passes,  the  boards  being  erected  in  pairs,  fastened  to- 
gether by  means  of  1  by  li^  or  1  by  2  strips,  which  at  the  same 
time  serve  as  supports  for  the  outer  ends  of  the  shelves.  Corres- 
ponding strips  are  nailed  to  the  center  post  and  support  the 
inner  ends  of  the  shelves.  The  shelves,  themselves,  may  be  of 
any  desired  width,  those  in  the  stoveroom  referred  to  'being  eight 
inches.  A  clearance  of  abont  two  inches  is  allowed  between  the 
rotary  part  and  the  closest  part  of  the  outside  shell,  the  latter 
being  built  in  the  form  of  an  octagon  in 'order  to  save  as  much 
space  as  possible.  When  saving  of  room  is  not  considered  im- 
portant the  outer  frame  may  be  hexagonal.    See  Fig.  4. 

The  following  comparison  of  the  three  principal  types  of 
stoverooms  will  show  that  so  far  as  apace  is  concerned  no  very 
great  difFerenee  between  the  three  is  found  to  exist : 
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Comparison  of  Space.  Ordinary  stoveroom,  4  feet  wide,  by 
16  feet  long,  by  8  feet  hi^,  contains  512  cubic  feet,  and  16 
shelves;  holdB  42%  dozens  of  7  in.  plate  molds.  1  cu,  ft.  per 
mold. 

Drawer  or  slide  atoveroom  1%  feet  wide,  by  16  feet  long,  by 
8  feet  high,  contains  144  cubic  feet,  16  eheives,  and  holds  10% 
dozens  of  7  in.  plate  molds.    1^^  en.  ft.  per  mold. 

Eotary  stoveroom,  11  ft.  2  in,  diameter  of  octagon,  8  feet 
high,  16  58-in.  shelves,  872  cubic  feet,  holds  72  dozens  of  7  in. 
plate  molds.    1.01  cu.  ft.  per  mold. 

In  making  a  comparison  of  mold-running  distance,  it  seems 
fair  to  assume  that  both  the  regular  fixed  and  the  rotary  rooms 
are  placed  four  feet  behind  the  jigger,  while  the  slide  may  come 
to  a  distance  of  three  feet  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  it 
may  be  pushed  back,  if  required-  The  lateral  distance  over 
which  the  mold  runner  would  travel  is  assumed  to  be  the  same 
in  all  cases,  though  in  the  case  of  a  single  rotary  stove  room  the 
advantage  would  lie  with  the  latter,  since  it  would  naturally  be 
placed  with  its  center  exactly  opposite  the  mold  board  upon 
which  the  filled  molds  are  placed  by  the  jiggerman.  Of  course, 
the  distance  from  the  center  of  the  stoveroom  shelves  to  the  jig- 
ger does  not  represent  the  whole  course  over  which  the  mold  run- 
ner travels,  but  as  he  returns  to  those  two  points,  they  offer  a 
fair  basis  for  comparison.  The  figures  given  below  are  based  on 
a  day's  work  of  200  dozen  of  ware,  it  being  assumed  that  the 
mold  runner  carries  two  molds  each  trip : 

Comparison  of  Mold  Running  Distances.  Ordinary  stove- 
raom  16  feet  long  means  8  feet  to  center  plus  4  feet  equals  12 
ft.  to  run  tvvice  for  1200  trips  equals  5.45  miles  per  day. 

Drawer  or  slide  stoveroom  8  feet  long,  4  feet  to  center  plus 
3  ft.  equals  7  ft.  to  run  twice  for  1200  trips  equals  3.18  miles 
per  day. 

Rotary  stoveroom  11  ft.,  6  in.  diameter,  60  in.  shelves  equals 
2i/;>  feet  to  center  of  shelves  plus  4  ft.  equals  6^^  ft.  to  run  twice 
for  1200  trips  equals  2.95  miles  per  day. 

In  the  case  of  a  rotary  stoveroom  of  average  size,  say  9  ft. 
6  in.  having  shelves  48  in.  long,  the  total  distance  would  be 
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further  reduced  by  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  This  would  also 
be  true  of  the  other  stoverooms  if  Bimilarly  reduced  in  length. 

Comparison  of  Cost  of  Erection.  While  it  has  not  been 
popsihle  for  the  writers  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  cost 
'>f  erecting  the  stoverooms  mentioned,  a  rough  comparison  can 
be  made.  For  equal  quantities  of  molds,  it  is  evident  that  the 
shelving  must  be  about  equal  for  any  kind  of  stoveroom,  though 
the  lumiber  used  as  covering  will  be  less  per  mold  for  the  slide 
type  than  for  any  other,  since  all  the  enclosed  space  is  entirely 
filled  with  shelves.  The  rotary  rooms  undoubtedly  require  more 
lumber  and  work  in  the  construction  than  either  of  the  others, 
especially  when  isolated  or  erected  in  pairs  as  indicated  in  clay 
shop  plan  Xo.  2.  (See  Pig,  7.)  The  ordinary  stoverooms  re- 
quire no  castings  or  machine  work  and  may  be  left  out  in  this 
comparison.  The  cost  of  installing  iron  tracks,  which  would 
seem  to  be  indispensable  to  permanent  smoothness  of  working  in 
the  ease  of  the  slide  stoverooms,  together  with  tiie  cost  of  the  iron 
sheaves  and  other  connections,  would  probably  be  greater  than 
boring  and  turning  up  the  castings  for  the  rotary  rooms.  The 
complete  cost  of  a  set  of  the  latter,  including  boring  and  turning, 
was  quoted  at  15  dollars  by  a  local  firm. 

Approximately  the  same  length  of  steam  pipes  would  be 
used  in  each  case,  as  this  is  largely  determined  by  the  amount  of 
moisture  to  be  evaporated  from  the  clay  and  damp  molds,  thongb 
of  course  the  air  circulation  is  a  very  important  factor.  In 
practice,  the  rotary  stoverooms  have  been  found  to  dry  somewhat 
more  quickly  than  the  ordinary  kind,  the  air  volumes  per  linear 
foot  of  1  in,  pipe  (about  5  cu.  ft.)  being  approximately  the 
same.  This  superiority  in  drying  is  proba'bly  due  to  the  im- 
proved air  circulation  afforded  by  the  doors  at  the  rear,  and  by 
the  space  around  tbe  center  post  at  the  top  of  the  room. 

Where  a  single  rotary  stoveroom  is  required  to  serve  a  jig- 
ger, each  section  should  be  partitioned  off  from  the  others  by 
means  of  flooring  or  boards  placed  vertically  between  the  double 
row  of  shelves.  By  close  inspection  of  Fig.  5  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  has  been  done.    The  same  illustration  shows  the  double  shelf 
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ut  the  bottom  which  prevents  the  molds  on  the  bottom  shelf  get- 
ting burnt  by  reason  of  their  proximity  to  the  steam  pipes. 

Owing  to  the  great  diversity  in  sizes  of  pottery  molds,  it  is 
evident  that  the  length  of  the  shelves  (and  consequently  the  di- 
ameter of  the  whole  stoveroom)  must  be  varied  in  accordance 
with  the  measurements  of  the  mold  to  be  used  in  that  particular 
mom.  Any  attempt  at  uniformity  of  size  is  a  serious  mistake, 
as  it  must  ir.evitably  result  in  less  of  space.  We  have  found  that 
an  average  distance  of  four  feet  between  the  j-^er  and  stove- 
room  is  satisfactory,  and  this  may  be  decreased  if  there  is  no 
occasion  for  anyone  pas.sing  behind  the  jiggerman.  Where  a  clay 
truck  iniisi  pa?^s  behind  the  jigfjerman,  the  distance  should  be 
increased. 

Figures  6  and  7  show  two  separate  plans  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  clay  shop  of  a  .seven  kiln  pottery,  when  equipped 
with  rotary  stoverooms,  plan  \o.  1,  Fig,  6,  being  80  by  1:>0  feet, 
and  Xo.  2,  Fig.  7,  85  by  150  feet.  It  will  be  noted,  in  Fig.  6.  the 
aisle  for  trucking  clay  is  placed  next  to  the  outside  wall  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  most  recent  practice.  This  saves  the  annoyance 
and  confusion  incident  to  the  constant  wheeling  of  the  clay  truck 
behind  the  jiggerraen.  The  other  plan  (Fig.  7).  is  so  arranged, 
that  an  aisle  between  each  set  of  stoverooms  permits  the  delivery 
of  clay  to  the  batter-out,  thereby  preventing  the  clay  tnick  from 
passing  behind  the  jiggerman.  This  aisle  also  allows  plenty  o£ 
room  around  the  end  of  the  finisher's  boards  when  on  the  bench; 
and  it  should  be  pointed  out  in  this  connection,  that  the  finishers 
work  by  the  side  of  the  jigger  in  each  ca.se.  This  arrangement 
saves  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  handling  of  boards,  so  long  as 
the  finis'her  keeps  up  with  'his  work,  and'  the  ware  is  fit  to  finish. 
When  fbr  any  reason  a  finisher  is  rot  able  to  finis'h  Ihe  ware  as  it 
comes  off  the  molds,  several  extra  benches  are  provided  in  var- 
ious parts  o£  the  shop  .so  as  to  save  unnecessary  handling  of 
boards.  Another  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  that  the  fin- 
isher is  constantly  under  the  eye  of  the  jiggerman,  and  mu(^ 
careless  handling  and  consequent  breakage  of  ware  is  thus  avoid- 
ed. In  plan  No.  1  the  stoverooms  are  grouped  together  as  much 
as  passible,  thus  saving  cast  in  ereotion.     In  plan  No.  2  the 
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stoverooms  are  oecesarily  either  single,  or  in  pairs,  owing  to  the 
system  of  supplying  the  batters-out  with  clay,  which  system  does 
not  permit  the  clay  truck  to  paas  behind  the  jiggerman. 

The  two  plans  are  purposely  made  quite  diBsimilar  so  that 
features  of  each  may  be  emphasized.  It  will  be  found  of  ad- 
vantage to  provide  doors  at  the  side  or  back  of  any  rotary  stove- 
room,  especially  sinoe  there  will  be  found  room  here  for  taold 
storage,  and  the  rooms  can  be  much  more  quickly  filled  and  emp- 
tied than  if  the  molds  had  to  be  carried  round  to  the  front,  as  is 
necessary  with  the  common  type  of  rooms.  Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  aisle  for  trucking  clay  in  front  of  the  jigger, 
shown  on  plan  No.  1,  but  the  system  of  loading  the  clay  truck  in 
tiie  sliphouse  and  bringing  it  up  on  a  platform  elevator  as  indi- 
cated in  the  same  plan,  appears  to  the  writers  fajr  preferable  to 
the  usual  method  of  sending  up  each  Inmp  separately  on  a  belt 
elevator. 

While  the  rotary  stoverooms  possess  certain  advantages  over 
the  slide  or  drawer  type,  the  latter  are  far  preferable  for  square 
or  oval  dishes.  If  the  slides  are  so  arranged  that  every  third  one 
contains  dags,  then  when  both  the  latter  and  the  slide  containing 
the  molds  and  were  are  pulled  out  at  the  same  time,  the  dish- 
maker  can  stand  betwen  the  two  and  transfer  the  ware  from  the 
molds  to  tiie  flags  without  the  inconvenience  and  discomfort  at- 
tending the  work  when  it  has  to  be  performed  in  the  hot  and 
rather  dark  stoveroom,  as  is  usually  the  case  at  present.  If  these 
slides  are  made  12  in.,  15  in.  and  18  in.  wide,  and  placed  thus 
consecutively,  first  three  containing  molds,  then  the  same  num- 
ber containing  flags,  a  practically  uniform  distance  will  be  main- 
tained between  the  molds  and  flags.  Tiiia  arrangement  can  be 
seen  by  reference  to  plan  No.  2. 

In  order  to  make  details  of  the  two  clay  shop  plans  intelli- 
fah\e,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  round  tables  for  casters  are 
fully  described  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  and  that  the  small 
spaces  allotted  to  the  finishers  for  filing  benches  are  a  precaution 
frequently  ignored,  and  yet  the  lack  of  some  such  precaution  is 
often  made  evident  by  the  iron  specks  in  the  body.    A  magnet 
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kapt  in  the  bottom  of  such  filing  boses  would  aid  materially  in 
preventing  the  filings  from  becoming  scattered. 

An  objection,  sometimes  ui^ed  against  rotary  stoverooms,  is 
that  too  much  weight  is  concentrated  at  one  point,  thereby  ren- 
dering dangerous  the  erection  of  such  stoverooms  on  an  upper 
floor.  A  little  calculation  will  suffice  to  prove  that  such  fears 
are  groundless,  as  single  2  by  12  pine  joists  on  12  in.  centers 
will  hold  three  or  four  times  the  weight  of  a  10  or  12  foot  diame- 
ter stoveroom,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  tinAer  upon  which 
the  step  rests  is  almost  as  long  as  the  diameter  of  the  room.  It 
is,  however,  a  wise  precaution  to  double  or  triple  the  joists  im- 
mediately under  the  rooms  when  new  construction  is  undertaken. 

In  conclusion,  the  writers  wish  to  state  that  both  the  rotary 
and  the  slide  or  drawer  stoverooms  are  so  decided  an  improve- 
ment over  the  prevailing  type  that  either  one  or  the  other  should 
be  adopted  wherever  possible,  the  particular  one  adopted  de- 
pending largely  upon  width  or  length  of  the  space  at  one's  dis- 
posal. 
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In  presenting  the  designs  of  these  test  kiins,  no  claims  are 
made  to  original  ideas.  In  the  design  of  each  kiln,  aa  attempt 
has  been  made  to  combine  well-known  principles  in  such  a  man- 
ner aa  to  best  meet  the  conditions  and  requirements  which  the 
kiln  is  to  meet. 

All  Hues  leading  from  the  kilns  are  placed  under  the  floor. 
These  connect  with  two  main  flues  15  in.  wide  by  30  in.  deep, 
which  in  turn  connect  with  a  60  ft.  stack.  Kiln  represented  by 
Figs.  1  and  2  is  of  the  down-draft,  open  fire  type,  provided  with 
two  fire  boxes.  The  fire  boxes  are  short  and  wide,  facilitating 
easy  cleaning  and  prolonged  life  of  grate  bars.  The  kiln  is 
provided  with  a  flue  system  so  that  forced  draft  may  be  applied 
either  above  or  below  the  grates.  The  kiln  has  been  in  use  over 
two  years  and  has  been  fired  repeatedly  to  cone  16.  It  has  a 
surplus  of  draft  so  that  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  use  forced 
draft  to  reach  high  temperatures. 

In  Figs.  3  and  4  is  shown,  a  reetanglar  down-draft  mufHe 
kiln.  The  muffle  is  2  ft.  by  3  ft.  and  3  ft.  to  the  spring.  The 
muffle  walls  are  laid  with  hollow  blocks  beveled  at  the  corners 
in  order  to  give  greater  radiation  surface.  The  same  size  and 
style  of  fire  box  is  used  in  this  kiln  aa  in  the  former  one.  The 
kiln  has  been  burned  to  cnne  8  in  twelve  hours.  After  two  year^ 
of  use.  it  is  in  excellent  condition. 

Figures  5  and  6  represent  a  round  down-draft  open  fire 
kiln.  Fuel  oil,  delivered  to  the  kiln  under  5  lbs.  pressure,  and 
air  at  2  lbs.  are  used  in  firing.  The  four  burners  lead  tangen- 
tially  into  a  combustion  ring.  The  fire  gases  pass  up  over  a  cir- 
cular fiash  wall  and  down  through  the  perforated  floor. 

The  crown  is  removable  and  is  raised  and  lowered  by  a  three 
ton  chain  hoist  running  on  a  track.  This  arrangement  permits 
of  easy  and  quick  setting  and  eliminates  the  troublesome  cold 
doorway.  The  temperature  and  kiln  atmosphere  can  be  gov- 
erned very  closely.     The  kiln  has  been  in  use  for  more  than  a 
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year.  Although  it  is  capable  of  attainiDg  very  high  tempera- 
tures, there  has  been  no  occasion  to  fire  it  above  cone  8.  This 
temperature  has  been  attained  with  only  two  burners  in  use. 

Figures  7  and  8 :     Open  fire,  down-draft  kiln :     The  kiln 
is  fired  by  gas  and  compressed  air,  both  being  preheated  in  coils 


of  wroug:ht  iron  pipe  suspended  in  the  out-going  due.  The  fiue 
is  provided  with  an  opening  just  below  the  damper.  Through 
this,  air  can  be  admitted  in  order  to  prevent  over-heating  of  the 
coils.  The  kiln  is  fired  by  ten  burners  made  from  ordinary  pipe 
fititiin^.  Each  burner  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  Bunsen 
blast  lamp.    The  kiln  has  been  fired  to  cone  14  in  six  hours. 
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The  setting  chamber  is  12  in.  by  22  in.  by  9  in.  to  the 
spring,  and  4  in.  rise.  The  kiln  is  especially  adapted  to  clay 
testing.  Two  plugs  in  the  crown,  one  in  the  back  and  one  in  the 
wicket,  are  provided  for  drawing  trials. 


Figure  9 :  Battery  of  three  calcining  kiln.? :  Each  unit  is 
fired  by  fuel  oil  and  compressed  air.  The  combustion  chamber 
at  the  top  is  cylindrical  in  form,  the  flame  entering  tangentially. 
Each  unit  is  provided  with  two  calcining  chambers.  The  kilns 
are  designed  especially  for  burning  small  batches  of  Portland 
cement,  and  for  calcining  clays  and  dry  colors.     The  material 
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to  be  calcined  may  be  placed  on  the  bottom  plate  of  the  chamber 
or  in  covered  fiat  tile  saggers. 

Figure  10:  Twin  muffle  kiln:  The  kiln  was  designed  es- 
pecially for  firing  enamels  for  metals  and  overglaze  colors.  Each 
muffle  is  heaited  by  tvro  gas  burners,  the  air  being  prAcAted  in 
the  recuperator  below  the  muffle.  The  gas  passes  in  horizontally 
and  meets  the  air  coming  up  from  the  recuperator.  The  flame 
passes  back  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  muffle  then  turns  and 
passes  twice  around  the  muffle  to  the  center  and  down  into  the 
recuperator.  The  hottest  parts  of  the  fiames  from  the  two  burn- 
ers applied  to  each  muffle,  moving  in  opposite  directions,  encircle 
the  muffle  ends  first,  then  encircle  the  middle,  thereby  neutraliz- 
ing the  "cold  end"  effect  and  giving  a  more  uniform  muffle 
temperature. 

Figure  11 :  Battery  of  four  drop-frit  furnaces :  Eadi  fur- 
nace is  fired  by  two  small  gas  burners  made  from  pipe  fittings. 
The  gas  and  air  are  preheated  in  wrought  iron  pipe  coils  placed 
in  the  outgoing  flue.  The  fiames  pa^  into  the  combustion  ring 
tangentially,  tAien  pass  over  a  fiash  ring  and  down  around  the 
crucible.  The  frit  pan  underneath  when  filled  with  water  forms 
a  "water  seal."  The  bottom  of  the  pan  is  curved  so  that  the 
frit  can  be  raked  out,  making  it  unnecessary  to  remove  the  pan. 
The  principal  objection  in  the  construction  of  the  furnace  is  that 
the  frit  pan  is  too  close  to  the  fire.  It  should  be  placed  about 
two  to  three  courses  of  brick  lower  in  order  to  obviate  the  rapid 
evaporation  of  the  water  and  the  burning  of  the  top  of  the  pan. 


DISCUSSION 

Mr.  Blair:  Will  Professor  StuU  give  us  an  idea  of  the  cost 
of  burning  that  first  kiln  f 

Prof.  Sttdl:  Tea  I  can  give  you  an  idea  of  the  cost  Like 
Professor  Bledninger,  I  did  not  want  to  scare  you  to  death  with 
the  figures.  A  large  till  was  made  on  the  present  site  of  the  new 
kiln  bouse.  In  building  tbe  foundations  for  ^theee  Mlns,  it  was 
necessary  to  go  down  so  deep  to  g«t  solid  ground  tliat  it  brought 
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ap  the  ooBtfl  euormouely.  The  ooet  of  that  part  below  groimd  is 
nearly  as  mvich  as  tiiat  above  grouad.  The  first  furnace  sbown 
coat  between  seven  hundred  and  eight  hundred  dollars,  that  is, 
as  near  as  I  can  remember.  The  ^ure  given  is  for  the  kiln 
complete,  including  ft>midation,  flues,  iron  work  and  all.  Plenty 
of  iron  worit  has  been  placed  on  all  kilns  with  a  view  to  having 
them  well  braced. 
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HINTS  ON   EXPERIMENTAL  ENAMEL  MAKING 

BT  W.  ANGUS  DENMEAD 

The  following  notes  are  drawn  from  the  writer's  experience 
in  the  making  of  enamels  for  the  coating  of  reflectors,  drawn 
steel  tubing,  castings,  etc.  The  hints  are  elementary  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  most  of  them  are  known  to  enamel-makers,  but  it  is 
hoped  they  may  be  useful  to  a  beginner  in  his  attempts  to  pro- 
duce low  temperature  enamels.  By  low  temperature  enamels  I 
mean  those  maturing  between  700°  and  1000°C. 

Furnace.  A  sketch  in  shown  in  Figure  1  of  a  most  econom- 
ical and  efficient  frit  furnace.  The  advantages  are  ease  of  bind- 
ing, long  life,  and  control  of  conditions  through  the  use  of  com- 
pressed air  and  gas.  1'he  furnace  bottom  is  placed  high  to  enable 
one  to  look  up  under  the  same  without  getting  on  the  knees. 
This  is  a  most  desirable  feature  that  will  not  be  appreciated  until 
a  furnace  of  this  type  is  made.  In  Figure  4  a  furnace  of  this 
type  is  shown ;  in  this  case,  however,  the  bottom  is  placed  too 
low. 

Crucible  Support.  The  use  of  a  crucible  support  (See  Fig. 
2)  is  of  great  advantage,  as  it  prevents  all  trouble  resulting  from 
the  breaking  of  a  crucible  and  the  flooding  of  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace  with  molten  enamel.  The  crucible  support  can  be  easily 
chipped  out,  and  a  new  one  inserted  in  case  of  accident.  If, 
however,  the  crucible  were  placed  on  the  furnace  floor,  a  large 
amount  of  labor  would  be  necessary  to  clean  the  furnace  after 
such  an  accident,  and  if  the  furnace  were  not  cleaned  the  next 
crucible  would  stick  to  the  floor  as  soon  as  the  furnace  reached 
the  melting  temperature  of  the  spilled  enamel. 

These  supports  can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes  by  chipping  a 
graphite  crucible  to  shape.  A  support  made  from  this  material 
lasts  much  longer  than  those  made  from  flreclay.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  avoid  the  use  of  a  graphite  bottom  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  an  enamel  which  is  very  sensitive  to  reduction.  We 
have,  however,  found  no  case  of  a  graphite  support  harming  any 
frit  now  in  use  at  our  factory. 
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Means  of  Prolonging  Life  of  Crucible.  It  will  be  found 
that  a  crucible  will  last  much  longer  if: 

1.  It  is  heated  slowly. 

2.  It  is  cooled  slowly, 

3.  A  cba^e  is  not  pat  into  the  crucible  until  the  cru- 

cible is  red-hot. 

The  means  of  producing  the  first  condition  is  self-evident. 

It  has  been  found  that  more  crucibles  break  in  cooling  than 
in  heating.  To  cut  down  the  loss  from  this  cause,  fireclay  slabs 
should  be  used  to  cover  the  top  of  the  furnace  completely  while 
the  crucible  is  cooling. 

A  charging  scoop  made  of  copper  with  a  long  iron  handle 
will  be  found  of  great  advantage  in  chai^ng  the  red-hot  cru- 
-  cible.  and  its  use  will  prevent  the  loss  of  raw  materials  or  the 
burning  of  the  hands.  It  was  found  that  copper  was  best  suited 
for  the  sooop,  as  the  powdered  raw  material  stuck  to  it  leas  than 
any  other  metal  tried. 

Controlling  Degree  of  Combination.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  viscosity  of  a  molten  frit  is  important  as  a  partial  indication 
of  the  extent  of  fusion  or  of  combination.  -In  order  to  insure  the 
frit  having  a  longer  or  shorter  firing  period  in  the  furnace,  a 
hole  of  suitable  size  may  be  drilled  in  the  crucible  bottom.  In 
general,  for  enamel  frits,  the  hole  should  not  be  over  one  quarter 
inch  in  diameter;  if  the  hole  is  larger,  the  frit  will  run  before 
complete  combination  of  the  raw  materials  is  effected.  The  size 
of  this  hole  will  also  increase  quite  rapidly  as  the  crucible  is 
used.  To  insure  complete  combination  in  frits  of  very  low  vis- 
cosity, it  will  be  found  necessari-  to  either  re-frit,  or  frit  in  a 
crucible  without  a  hole. 

How  to  Drill  a  Crucible.  Th's  operation,  apparently  quite 
difficult  to  the  novice,  may  be  easily  accomplished.  First  grind 
your  drill  to  a  slightly  sharper  point  than  that  used  when  drill- 
ing steel,  making  sure  that  you  get  the  cutting  edges  sharp. 
Next  heat  the  drill  to  red  Iwat  and  plunge  it  into  water.  To  drill 
a  crucible,  an  electrically  driven  drill  is  preferable,  owing  to 
the  ease  of  increasing  or  decreasing  the  power  applied,  but  with 
practice  the  drilling  may  be  done  on  any  drill  press.     The  sur- 
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face  of  the  crucible  should  be  broken  at  the  point  where  the  hole 
is  to  be  drilled.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  light  taps  of  any 
blunt  instrument. 

\ow  start  the  drlL  revolving  slowly  and  keep  just  as  much 
pressure  on  it  as  is  possible  without  stopping  the  drill.  If  this 
is  done  as  directed,  the  drill  wilt  go  through  the  crucible  almost 
as  readily  as  through  wood.  It  is  important  to  prevent  the  drill 
from  revolving  too  rapidly,  or  stopping,  as  in  either  case  the 


dri.l  will  dull  rapidly.  In  case  the  drill  stops  or  revolves  too 
rapidly,  it  .should  be  withdrawn  immediately  and  examined, 
since  the  point  of  the  drill  may  be  easily  melted  in  this  manner, 
and  the  drill  ruined.  After  acquiring  the  knack,  three  or  four 
crucibles  may  be  drilled  before  sharpening  and  tempering  the 
drill. 

Crushing  the  Frit.  In  making  experimental  batches,  it  will 
be  found  advisable  to  crush  the  frit  U>  10  mesh  before  grinding 
in  the  bRll  mill,  as  this  will  he  a  great  aid  in  obtaining  duplica- 
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tion  of  results  and  proper  fineness  of  grinding.  In  case  it  is  im- 
practicable to  do  this,  the  frit  should  be  ground  in  a  ball  mill, 
the  mill  opened  every  half  hour  or  so,  and  all  10  mesh  material 
screened  out.  If  the  enamel  is  to  be  used  in  the  dry  form,  the 
above  is  not  necessary,  the  material  may  'be  sieved  through  the 
last  screen  when  the  mill  is  opeued.  We  use  a  small  jaw  crusher 
to  crush  the  frit,  and  have  not  found  that  the  small  amount  of 
iron  worn  off  affects  the  color. 

Addition  of  Clay  to  Grinding.  Most  frits  are  ground  with 
a  small  amount  of  elay  (varying  from  2  to  20  percent)  when 
they  are  to  be  applied  by  dipping  or  spraying.  If  raw  clay 
is  used  in  the  enamel,  do  not  add  it  to  the  experimental  bat«h 
until  the  last  half  hour  of  grinding;  this  wiil  prevent  cracks  in 
the  enamel  when  applied  to  the  ware  provided  the  enamel  proper 
is  not  too  finely  ground.  We  find  no  advantage  in  grinding 
enamels  finer  than  80  mesh,  when  they  are  to  be  applied  by  the 
wet  proce^,  though  it  is  probsbly  advantageous  to  grind  them 
close  to  200  mesh  when  the  enamel  is  to  be  applied  by  dusting. 

Keeping  the  Enamd  in  Suspension.  If  the  enamel  settles 
rapidly,  add  one  ounce  of  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  boras 
to  each  gallon  of  enamel,  and  the  solid  particles  will  remain  in 
suspension  much  better.  We  have  found  borax  to  be  the  best 
material  for  this  purpose,  though  various  factories  use  other 
materials.  In  case  the  enamel  contains  no  raw  clay  the  addition 
of  borax  will  not  be  effective.  In  cases  where  we  do  not  add  clay 
to  our  enamel,  we  sometimes  arrange  to  dip  the  ware  direotly  in 
a  small  blunger  in  order  to  insure  the  enamel's  suspension  at  all 
times. 

Keeping  the  Viscosity  Uniform.  Where  enamels  are  to  be 
applied  by  dipping  or  spraying  it  will  be  found  quite  important 
to  maintain  a  constant  viscosity,  as  upon  this,  rather  than  upon 
density,  depends  the  thickness  of  coating  left  on  the  piece  after 
dipping  or  spraying.  After  experimenting,  we  made  what  I  call 
a  "viscosity  spoon"  (Fig.  3).  Quite  a  crude  affair,  but  it  an- 
swers our  purpose  admirably.  We  mix  a  batch  of  enamel  to  the 
desired  viscosity  (determined  by  testing  out  on  the  ware).  We 
then  made  a  long-handled  stirring  spoon  of  copper,  the  handle 
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made  of  iron.  Two  holes  are  drilled  in  the  spoon  through  only 
one  of  which  the  enamel  will  flow  when  the  desired  viscosity  is 
obtained.  If  we  do  not  strike  the  right  sized  holes  the  first  time 
we  solder  them  up  and  drill  others  until  the  right  sized  holes  are 
obtained.  This  device  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  spoon  with  long 
handle  so  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  stirring  spoon  as  well  as  for 
the  above  purpose. 
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Changing  the  Coefficient  of  Expansion.  In  touching  upon 
this  subject  I  realize  I  am  tackling  a  delicate  one,  and  rather 
than  call  forth  criticism  for  rash  statements  will  explain  that  I 
do  not  claim  Table  I  as  iron-clad,  nor  do  I  claim  results  may  be 
predicted  by  its  use.  By  the  use  of  Table  I,  I  have  been  able  to 
influence  the  coefficient  of  expansion  within  reasonable  limits, 
except  where  unusual  conditions  were  present,  such  as  the  pres- 
ence of  the  ingredient  in  large  quantity  in  the  enamel  before 
additions  were  made : 
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TABLE    I— COErnCIENTB  OF    EXPANSION 

Na,0    10.0 

K,0    8.5 

AltO,  5.0 

CaO  S.O 

PbO  3.0 

BaO  3.0 

SiO,  0.8 


I  procured  this  table  from  a  chemical  journal  and  was  very 
skeptical  as  to  its  being  of  any  value,  until  repeated  tests  showed 
that  it  was.  In  the  table,  the  ozidee  are  arranged  in  the  order 
of  their  abiiity  to  raise  the  coefBeient  of  expansion,  Na,0  being 
the  highest.  The  numerala  give  their  relative  ability  to  raise 
the  same,  but  of  course  additions  of  the  last  members  would  tend 
to  lower  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  most  enamels. 

DISCUSSION 

Mr.  Laiidrum:  This  is  a  clever  method  for  getting  the 
viscosity  of  an  enamel  slip.  The  enanieler  has  always  used  a 
spoon  to  drip,  judging  by  the  way  the  drops  come  off  just  when 
the  slip  is  right.  The  use  of  a  large  and  small  hole  in  the  apooa 
is  a  clever  means  of  attacking  the  problem. 

Regarding  the  tables  of  coefiicients  of  expansion,  I  might 
say  that  I  have  given  a  long  series  of  other  materials  not  men- 
tioned in  this  table.  It  is  peculiar  that  while  the  coefficient  of 
expansion  of  iron  is  around  400,  the  ground  coats  that  I  have 
been  able  to  use  to  the  best  advantage  have  a  coefficient  of  ex- 
pansion much  smaller,  say  300.  When  I  get  an  enamel  with  a 
coefficient  of  expansion,  running  near  that  of  sheet  steel  of  27 
gauge,  the  enamels  will  stick  very  badly.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  understand  why  we  should  not  get  a  better  sticking  enamel, 
if  we  had  the  coefficient  of  expansion  the  same  as  the  steel  itself. 

Mr.  Potts:  The  relation  of  coefficients  of  expansion  to  the 
other  physical  properties  of  fused  ibodies  has  been  discussed  to 
great  length  in  the  past  few  years.  The  speaker  himself  has 
taken  part  in  such  dSaouesions,  and  in  the  neoeseary  study  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  strange  or  remark- 
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able  in  Jlr.  Landrum's  experience.  In  some  work  carried  on  at 
the  Ohio  State  University  a  few  years  ago,  we  found  on  con- 
sulting foreign  literature,  in  Sprechsaal  No.  43,  1910,  pages  624 
to  638,  an  article  by  Carl  Teetmann  entitled:  "Die  Bedeutung 
des  Ausdeknungskoefficienten  in  der  Keramick."  In  this  paper 
is  given  a  discussion  of  work  done  "by  Coupeau  upon  the  coeffi- 
cient of  expansion  of  a  variety  of  types  of  glazes,  and  also  a 
table  showing  the  results  of  work  done  by  Tostmann  himself. 
In  Tostmann's  work,  he  added  2  percent  of  the  materials  com- 
monly used  in  the  clay  industry,  to  a  stEutdard  glaze,  and  then 
upon  the  glaze  having  been  fused,  he  measured  the  coefficient  of 
expansion  of  rods  formed  by  this  glaze  containing  the  varioos 
additions.  Commenting  on  this  table,  he  dvawB  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  almost  all  of  the  well  known  instances  this  data  is 
contrary  to  what  would  be  expected  from  the  function  Seger 
assigns  to  the  various  oxides  in  his  rules  for  correcting  glaze-fit. 
And  because  of  this,  and  the  fact  the  data  do  not  agree  with  the 
usually  accepted  coefficient  expansion  theory  of  Seger,  he  has 
little  faith  in  the  significance  of  his  own  data,  even  though  it 
agrees  in  the  main  with  the  data  obtained  by  Coupeau,  This 
data,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  many  other  investigators  to  the 
list  of  whom  Mr.  Landrum's  name  should  now  be  added,  bears 
out  the  statement  frequently  made,  that  the  coefficient  of  ex- 
pansion does  not  affect  the  properties  of  an  enamel  or  a  glaze  in 
the  manner  usually  assigned  to  it,  and  that  there  are  other  fac- 
tors that  are  much  more  potent  in  bringing  the  observed  results. 
Mr.  Denm-ead:  I  think  that  Mr.  Potts  must  qualify  his 
statements  somewhat.  I  believe  he  would,  if  he  should  attempt 
to  enamel  something  with  a  quarter  inch  of  enamel.  In  the  prac- 
tical insulation  business,  he  would  find  that  the  coefficient  of  ex- 
pansion is  most  important  and  the  hardest  problem  to  solve. 
•  Prof.  Silverman:  There  is  a  point  regarding-  Mr.  Lan- 
drum's experience  with  an  enamel  of  a  greater  coefficient  of  ex- 
pansion than  that  of  the  thing  to  be  enamelled  on  which  I  should 
like  to  pass  an  opinion.  I  have  had  no  experience  with  enamels 
but  it  looks  as  if  aj)  enamel  with  a  slightly  greater  ooefficient  of 
expansion  than  the  metal  might  exert  pressure  on  the  metallic 
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surface  and  bring  about  a  more  intimate  contact  with  it  because 
of  its  greater  contraction. 

Mr.  Watts:  Havas  of  the  TechnicaJ  School  of  Karlsruhe, 
who  has  probably  done  ae  much  work  in  enamels  as  anyone  else 
in  the  world,  in  connection  with  Mayer,  told  me  that  from  his 
experience  with  enamels  over  articles  of  both  steel  and  oast  iron, 
he  believed  that  the  coefficient  of  elaaticity  was  very  vital.  His 
investigations  of  the  coefficient  of  expansion,  which  he  dietermined 
for  all  his  enamels,  has  led  him  to  believe  that  the  coefficient  of 
expansion  was  of  less  importance  than  the  coefficient  of  elastic- 
ity. Whether  he  has  changed  his  opinion  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 
He  had  had  a  vast  experience  in  the  operation  of  iron  and  steel 
enamels,  both  from  the  technical  and  practical  side. 

Mr.  Latidrum:  I  should  like  to  a^  whether  there  has  been 
worked  out  any  table  for  the  coefficient  of  elasticity,  or  just  what 
that  term  would  meanf 

Mr.  Walts:  Mayer  of  the  Technical  School  at  Karlsruhe 
has  don«  a  V>t  of  work  on  that  subject,  and  it  ia  in  flhe  form  of  a 
thesis. 
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DEFORMATION  TEMPERATURES  OP  SOME 
PORCELAIN  GLAZES 

R.  T.  8TUU,  AND  W.  L.  HOWAT,  UBBANA,  Hi, 

The  group  of  glazes  studied  comprises  tea  horizontal  series 
designated  by  letters  from  A  to  J,  each  series  consisting  of  ten 
members.  The  group  of  one  hundred  members  covers  the  fol- 
lowing limits  represented  by  the  four  corner  glazes: 


TABLE 

1— FORMULA    OF   CORNER   QLAZES 

.^ 

K,0 

O>0 

AW 

BIO, 

0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 

0.7 
0.7 
0.7 
0.7 

0.40 
0.40 
0.85 
0.85 

J-1    

J-10 

TABLE   U— BATCH   WEIGHTS 


«l™"« 

..„,„ 

Enp,  No, 

OLIT 

■So.^ 

.u»r 

AVOH), 

167.4 
167.4 
167.4 
167.4 

70,0 
70.0 
70.0 
70.0 

IS. 9 
12.9 
13.9 
70.9 

12.9 

ia.9 

12.9 
70.9 

270.0 
216.0 

A-10    

J-10 

Different  members  in  the  group  were  made  by  molecular 
blending  of  the  four  extremes.  These  were  applied  to  bisque 
wall  tile,  set  in  sabers  in  a  down  draft  kiln  and  burned  to  cone 
9  in  40  hours. 

Cones  were  also  made  from  the  glazes  and  their  deforma- 
tion temperatures  determined  in  a  platinum  resistaoce  furnace, 
the  temperatures  being  measured  by  *  platinum,  platinum-rhod- 
ium thermocouple  and  a  Leeds-Northmp  direct  reading  poten- 
tiometer, (accurate  to  3°C). 
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The  time-temperature  curve  followed  in  all  determinations 
ie  shown  in  Figure  1.  The  temperature  was  raised  to  1200°C. 
in  120  minutas.  Beyond  this  the  tsmperature  rise  wias  2^  de- 
grees per  minute.  A  number  of  deformation  tests  toade  on  du- 
plicate Seger  cones  gave  the  foUo^ng  results:  oon«  4— 1212°G., 
cone  6-1255°C.,  cone  8-1290°C. 

Deformation-temperature  readings  were  made  on  two  or 
more  eones  of  each  glaze.  The  variation  was  rarely  over  5''C,, 
and  in  the  majority  of  tests,  duplicate  cones  gave  the  same  tem- 
perature readings. 

TABLE   III— DEFORMATION   TEMPERATURES   COVERINQ   THE    LIMITS 
n?   ?^n       }    0*0  'O  0.8SAI,O.      :       3.0   to   6.5  SiO, 


1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

a 

7 

s 

9 

10 

UOLrCULM 

AI,0. 

{  :::;:::: 

H  

G  

F  

E  

D  

C  

B  

A  

127T 
1275 
1278 
1873 
1267 
1232 
1230 
1232 
1235 
1233 

1246 

1240 
1345 
1240 
1238 
1225 
1235 
1238 
1330 
1332 

1332 
I22g 
1332 
1228 
1225 
1225 
122S 
1338 
1328 
1240 

1235 
1330 
1230 
1228 
1225 
1232 
1237 
13S8 
1233 
1245 

1247 

1340 
1230 
1232 
1235 
1220 
1330 
1238 
1235 
1245 

12S2 
1235 
1232 
1333 
1325 
132S 
1230 
1230 
1245 
1255 

1248 

1345 
1335 
1833 
1238 
1838 
1240 
1240 

1355 

1260 

1247 
1335 
1237 
1335 
1235 
1245 
1248 
13S3 
12S8 

1287 
1250 
1245 
1235 
1835 
1245 
1248 
1252 
1357 
1373 

1265 

135:1 
1245 
1247 
1245 
1245 
1252 
125S 
1370 
1877 

0.85 
0.80 
0.75 
0.70 
0.65 
0.60 
0.55 
0.50 
0.45 
0.40 

■OLICDin 

... 

3.0 

" 

3.0 

3.5 

4.0 

4.5 

S.O 

5.S 

6.0 

6.5 

The  average  temperature  readings  for  two  or  more  eonea  of 
eaeh  glaze  of  the  group  are  given  in  Table  III.  The  results  of 
the  burn  and  the  iso-deformation  lines  are  represented  graphi- 
cally in  Figure  2,  the  deformation-tffliiperature  being  indicated 
in  dorses  centigrade  on  each  line. 

The  RO  is  constant  for  all  glazes.  The  molecular  variations 
of  SiOi  are  plotted  along  the  abscissa  and  the  molecular  varia- 
tions of  AljO,  on  the  ordinate. 
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Id  the  lower  right  corner  are  the  devitrifted  glazes  between 
the  limits; 

RO,  0.4  AlA.  5.0  SiO, 
BO,  0.4  AI,0.,  6.5  SiO, 
RO,  0.6A1,0„  6.5  SiO, 
Id  the  lower  portioD  of  the  devitrified  area  the  glazes  were 
crazed.    In  the  ceoter  of  the  field  are  the  bright  glazes  which 
were  coDsidered  matured.    Bright  glazes  which  were  crazed  are 
found  in  the  lower  left  coruer  within  the  limits : 
RO,  0.4A1,0,.  2.5  SiO, 
RO,  0.4  AljO,,  2.0  SiO, 
BO,  0.5A1,0,.  2.0  SiO, 
At  the  left  of  the  field  a  small  group  of  matured  mats  are 
found  between  limits; 

BO,  0.55  A1,0„  2.0  SiO, 
RO,  0.70  A1,0„  2.0  SiO, 
RO,  0.65  AljO,,  2.5  SiO, 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  field  the  glazes  were  under  fired. 
The  difference  between  max  and  min  deformation  tempera- 
tures is  57°C.,  the  softest  one  deforming  at  1220''C.  having  the 
formula,  RO,  0.6  AKO,,  *-0  SiO,.    The  member  at  the  upper  left 
corner  (RO,  0.85  A1,0„  2.0  SiO,)  and  the  one  at  the  lower  right 
corner  (BO,  O.4AI5O,,  6.5  SiO,)  deformed  at  the  max  tempera- 
lure  1277 "C. 

Each  horizontal  aeries  may  be  considered  ae  being  com- 
posed of  the  oomponents,  glaze  and  SiO,.  The  brohen  line 
CD  passes  through  the  deformation-eutectic  of  each  of  the  ten 
glaze— SiO,  series.  In  a  vertical  direction,  consider  each  series 
made  up  of  glaze  and  A1,0,.  the  dotted  line  EF  represents  the 
deformation-eutectic  axis  of  the  ten  glaze— A1,0,  series. 

These  two  axes  (CD  and  EF)  cross  at  the  point  of  lowest 
deformation  temperature  (group  euteetic).  Ita  deformation 
temperature  is  ten  degrees  higher  than  the  indicated  tempera- 
ture of  Seger  cone  4.  The  glazes  whose  form.ulae  correspond  to 
cones  4,  5  and  6  deformed  at  1228''C,  1240=C  and  1245''C  re- 
spectively. 
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The  line  AB  is  the  high  gloss  axis  plotted  according  to  the 
appearance  of  the  glazed  trials.  The  gloss  axis  follows  roughly 
parallel  to  the  glaze-SiO^,  deformation-eii'tectic  axis  up  to  the 
group  eiitectic.     Beyond  this  point  it  deflects  and  follows  along 


the  glaze-AljOj  deforntation-eutectic  axis.  The  group  deforma- 
tion-eutectic  lies  near  the  center  of  the  field  of  best  glazee,  and 
liie  quality  of  the  glazes  decreases  in  all  direction  away  from 
this  eutectic  point.  The  general  formulae  of  the  best  glazes  as 
shown  by  the  trials  are: 
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RO-0.60AI,O,  i.OSiOj   Deformation  temp.  =  1220°C. 

RO-O-SSAljO,  3.5  SiO,   Deformation  temp.  =  1227°C. 

RO-0.55  AljO,  4.0  SiOi   Deformation  temp.  =  1230''C. 

RO-0.60Al,O,  3.5  SiO,   Deformation  temp.  =  1222°C. 


nflAMS.  jtM. C««  J>K.*1X. 


The  difference  between  the  deformation-temperatures  of 
these  glazes  and  the  temperature  to  which  they  were  fired  (cone 
9}  is  80°C  to  90"*:,  or  a  difference  of  4  to  iy^  eonea.  For  the 
purpose  of  comparison  the  iso-deformation  temperature  lines  are 
plotted  on  the  field  of  porcelain  glazes  burned  at  cone  11  and 
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previoosly  reported,"  Figure  3.  The  high  gloss  axis  QT  lies  to 
the  right  of  the  glaze-SiO,!  euteetic  axis  and  crosses  the  glaze- 
AIjOj  euteetie  axis  close  to  the  eiitectie  member  of  the  group. 
The  best  glazes  in  this  group  are  found  iu  close  proximity  to  the 
group  euteetie,  the  same  as  in  the  cone  9  burn.  Not  only  does 
the  group  euteetie  lie  near  the  center  of  the  area  of  best  glazes, 
but  it  is  also  located  at  a  safe  distance  away  from  devitrification, 
crazing,  matness  and  immaturity. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  COOLING  OF  VITRIFIED  PIPE 

BY  S.   C.   KABZEN 

The  following  article  representa  a  few  experiments  and  ob- 
servations upon  the  cooling  of  vitrified  sewer  pipe  which  the 
writer  has  made  at  different  places  and  times  under  different 
weather  conditions,  and  from  clays  which  produced  bodies  of 
radically  different  natnre,  as  to  denraty  and  liability  to  cracking. 

At  one  of  our  factories,  manufacturing  vitrified  ahale  sewer 
pipe,  considerable  trouble  was  encountered  in  tihe  cooling  after 
burning.  Pipe  would  cheek  in  kilns  which  were  comparatively 
new,  and  under  conditions  which  were  favorable  for  safe  cooling. 
Some  scheme  had  to  be  devised,  by  which  the  cooling  could  be 
done  rapidly  and  safely,  "With  this  object  in  view,  a  number  of 
letters  were  sent  to  different  members  of  our  society,  actively 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sewer  pipe,  asking  for  any  data 
on  cooling  which  they  might  be  in  position  to  give.  I  must  admit 
that  my  inquiries  brought  very  little  results,  most  of  the  evi- 
dence obtained  was  of  a  contradictory  nature.  Whether  it  was 
a  ease  of  secrecy,  or  simply  that  very  little  was  known  about  the 
swbject,  ia  more  than  I  can  say.  Several  suggested  methods 
would  have  required  the  constant  attention  of  a  ceramic 
chemist  in  a  plant  of  our  size.  I  desired  a  simple,  concise  meth- 
od, which  could  be  handled  by  men  of  low  intelligence,  and 
which  required  no  attention  after  the  kiln  was  launched  in  its 
cooling. 

In  order  to  fully  understand  the  final  changes  made,  a  short 
description  of  the  old  method  of  cooling  will  not  come  amiss.  I 
give  here  the  system  formerly  used  in  cooling  24  in.  doable 
strength  pipe,  which  was  the  largest  pipe  made  and  the  most 
difficult  to  cool.  The  kiln  was  allowed  to  draw  up  the  stack  for 
about  18  hours  aft^er  being  salted.  Then  the  damper  was  drop- 
ped, and  the  stack  draft  shut  off  completely.  The  "back  draft" 
plate  was  drawn  hack  about  six  ineiies,  and  the  oold  air  allowed 
to  rush  in  through  the  stack  flue.  The  fire  holes  are  open,  and 
reheating  takes  place  as  the  heated  air  from  the  kiln  passes  over 
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them.  The  kiln  would  stand  thus  for  several  hours.  Then  the 
iire  boles  were  ashed  up  tightly,  and  a  small  hole  made  in  the 
kiln  door  to  allow  the  heat  to  escape.  On  the  morning  ot  the 
third  day,  the  kiln  was  considered  cool  enough  to  be  tapped.  By 
tapping  I  men  tearing  down  the  kiln  door.  The  tapping  was 
done  slowly,  a  course  of  brick  every  hour  or  so,  the  door  being 
completely  down  in  24  hours.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourtdt  d^, 
the  fire  holes  were  cleaned  out ;  in  the  afternoon,  the  crown  cov- 
ers were  removed,  and  the  damper  drawn  that  evening.  On  the 
morning  of  the  fifth  day,  the  kiln  was  ready  to  draw. 

As  you  will  note,  from  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  when 
the  door  was  tapped,  ample  precautions  were  taken  to  ensure 
safe  cooling,  Henee  the  point  at  which  the  air  checking  took 
place  was  between  the  time  when  the  kiln  was  finished  and  the 
time  the  door  was  tapped.  After  much  thought  on  the  subject, 
I  set  up  the  following  conditions  which  an  ideal  cooling  system 
had  to  meet  to  give  results. 

First.  Prevent  sudden  changes  in  the  kiln  atmosphere  after 
the  kiln  has  commenced  cooling ;  that  is,  sudden  fluctuations  of 
the  draft,  sudden  cooling  and  reheating  due  to  any  agency. 

Second-  The  cooling  must  be  uniform  over  the  entire  kiln. 
No  one  section  should  cool  faster  than  another,  all  should  pro- 
ceed evenly  and  uniformly,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  original 
burning  had  taken  place. 

Third.  Above  all  things,  the  system  must  be  simple  and 
fool-proof.  By  this  I  mean,  that  the  cooling  operation  must  be 
done  quickly  and  simply,  so  lAiat  laJior  of  poor  quality  could 
handle  it  easily. 

I  felt  ray  system  simply  had  to  meet  these  conditions  to 
prove  successful.  Let  us  now  esamine  the  old  method  to  see  how 
far  short  it  fell  of  these  ideal  conditions.  As  stated,  the  kiln 
was  allowed  to  stand  for  fully  eighteen  hours  without  being 
touched  in  any  way.  During  this  entire  period,  it  was  drawing 
up  a  continuously  cooling  stack.  As  the  stack  oooled,  its  suction 
necessarily  decreased,  and  this  in  itself  would  finally  lead  to 
counter  currents  and  cross  currents  of  air  in  the  kiln.  More- 
over, the  fact  that  the  fire  holes  were  allowed  to  be  exposed  for 
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80  long  a  period  laid  the  Idla  open  to  wind  and  sudden  climatio 
changes  which  often  prove  disastrous.  The  draft  k  reversed  at 
a  late  period  in  the  cooling,  when  the  Mln  is  becoming  especially 
sensitive  to  sudden  ohanges.  The  fire  arches  commence  to  re- 
heat, as  do  the  bottom  pipe  in  the  Mln,  and  this  would  surely 
prove  dangerous  to  sensitive  ware.  Finally  and  worst  of  all, 
after  the  tire  holes  arc  closed,  we  attempt  to  remove  the  heated 
air  at  a  small  opening  in  the  door.  It  is  obvious  that  uniform 
cooling  cannot  be  obtained  by  attempting  to  remove  the  heat  at 
one  small  opening.  The  ware  near  the  door  would  cool  very 
rapidly,  wtnle  that  farther  in  the  Mln  would  remain  hot  for  a 
long  period.  When  the  door  was  tapped,  cooling  would  proceed 
more  rapidly,  and  this  still  hot  ware  would  check. 

The  system  in  use  evidently  violated  every  condition  which 
1  considered  as  necessary  for  good  cooling.  I  decided,  therefore, 
to  make  the  following  changes : 

First.  Drop  the  damper  and  cut  off  the  draft  as  soon  after 
the  salting  as  feasible.  A  certain  amount  of  burning  fuel  re- 
mains after  the  salting  is  complete,  which  prevents  immediate 
reversal  of  the  draft,  as  the  products  of  combustion  will  reduce 
and  discolor  the  ware,  unless  we  allow  the  fuel  to  bum  up  com- 
pletely.    For  this,  I  found  that  about  two  hours  was  enough. 

Second.  Make  the  back  draft  opening  about  6  in.  by  24  in. 
This  is  merely  a  nominal  figure  and  of  no  great  importance,  as 
I  will  point  out  later. 

Third.  Immediately  on  reversing  the  draft,  close  the  fire 
holes  tightly,  either  asMng  or  mudding  them.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, the  kiln  is  perfectly  tight. 

Fourth.  Remove  the  heat  through  the  crown  holes.  Cooling- 
holes  should  be  cut  in  the  crown,  about  8  in.  square,  placed  at  a- 
point  directly  between  the  bags.  Covers  should  be  provided  for- 
these,  as  well  as  for  the  center  crown  hole.  By  mo-nng  thes& 
covers,  we  can  remove  the  heat  at  any  rate  of  speed. 

Considerable  experimental  work  was  necessary  to  determine 
just  fche  right  sized  opening  to  obtain  the  best  results.  If  the 
openings  were  made  too  large,  the  ware  would  cool  too  rapidly, 
and  consequently  air  check.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  openings 
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be  made  too  small,  the  ware  would  not  cool  rapidly  eaough, 
would  be  hot  when  tapped,  and  hence  become  checked.  Smaller 
ware  could  be  cooled  tbore  rapidly  than  the  larger  sizes,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  experimental  woi^  was  necessary,  before 
I  finally  arrived  at  the  proper  sized  openings  required.  T&ble 
I  gives  the  method  complete,  with  the  aze  of  openings  in  use  at 
one  of  our  factories  in  Ohio.  At  one  of  our  other  plants  these 
openings  were  made  considerably  larger,  and  in  general  the  size 
is  determined  by  local  conditions. 

TABLE   I— COOLING   SYSTEM 
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The  points  in  favor  of  the  system  as  outlined  are  numerous: 

By  immediate  reversal  of  the  draft,  we  do  away  with  un- 
necessary air  currents  and  drafts,  or  rather,  cause  them  to  occur 
at  a  period  when  the  ware  ia  not  sensitive.  When  the  cooling 
has  progressed  for  some  little  time,  the  ware  becomes  more  sen- 
sitive to  fluctuations  of  kiln  atmosphere  and  thus  air-check  more 
easily. 

By  closing  the  fire  holes  tight,  we  prevent  air  dheeking  due 
to  sudden  atmosphere  and  climatic  changes.  Furthermore,  we 
remove  the  heat  all  at  one  point  and  prevent  leakages  at  the 
fire  holes. 

By  cooling  from  the  top  of  the  kiln,  we  are  cooling  with 
nature  instead  of  against  it.  The  heated  air  rises  naturally,  and 
hence  we  are  aided  by  this  pressure  in  the  removal  of  the  heat. 
Furthermore,  the  cooling  of  the  air  is  uniformly  distributed  by 
these  openings  over  the  entire  kiln.  The  cold  air  passes  in 
through  the  stack  fiue,  up  through  the  bottom  to  the  crown,  and 
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is  removed  there  eveoly  at  a  speed  to  suit  the  operator.  In  this 
way,  cooling  is  controlled  and  concentrated  at  one  point,  giving 
perfect  control.  The  kiln,  tightly  closed,  can  only  cool  through 
the  crown  openings,  which  are  adjusted  to  suit  conditions.  The 
cooling  can  be  accomplisihed  as  rapidly  or  as  slowly  as  desired 
and  is  always  under  complete  control. 

The  system  is  simple,  the  entire  operation  is  performed  at 
one  time.  The  kiln  is  not  touched  from  the  time  the  damper  is 
dropped,  until  the  kiln  door  is  tapped.  The  method  is  completely 
under  control  at  all  times,  which  is  of  prime  importance  for  sat- 
isfactory cooling.  Using  the  cooling  method  as  outlined,  good 
results  should  be  obtained.  A  few  other  conditions  affect  safe 
cooling,  and  these  must  be  thoroughly  understood. 

The  Effects  of  a  Dirty  Kiln  Bottom.  Very  often,  where  a 
plant  is  operated  to  the  full  kiln  capacity  of  the  factory,  the 
kilns  are  allowed  to  stand  from  one  to  three  years  without  having 
the  checker  bottom  removed  and  cleaned.  As  a  result,  material 
will  accumulate  in  the  feather  flues  over  the  holes  leading  into 
the  main  flues,  often  completely  closing  many  of  them.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  is  that  different  parts  of  the  kiln  cool  at  different 
speeds.  Where  the  holea  are  open  the  cooling  takes  place  under 
normal  conditions,  where  the  holes  are  closed,  cooling  is  re- 
tarded, and  as  a  result,  hot  spots  are  left  in  the  kiln.  When  the 
dioor  is  tapped  these  npots  will  cool  down  rapidly  and  produce 
air  checking. 

The  use  of  the  cooling  system  has  proven  the  above  state- 
ments to  my  entire  satisfaction,  and  has  prolonged  the  life  of  a 
bottom  in  the  following  way.  Suppose  a  kihi  has  been  cooled 
regularly  for  a  period  of  nine  months  or  so  without  a  sign  of 
air  checking.  Hen  the  Mln  commences  to  show  a  few  air  cheek- 
ed pipes.  This  would  indicate  that  the  bottom  was  commencing 
to  till  up,  and  that  it  was  time  to  cool  the  kiln  a  trifle  slower.  By 
cutting  down  the  size  of  the  openings  the  kiln  would  be  cooled 
a  day  longer,  which  will  help  for  a  vibiie.  The  kiln  will  com- 
mence to  show  signs  of  air  cbeoking  again  as  the  bottom  becomes 
more  filled  up.  Smaller  ware,  which  are  easier  to  cool  and  less 
likely  to  check,  would  now  be  set  in  this  kiln.    If  the  ware  still 
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continues  to  cheek,  do  other  course  remaiDs  except  the  removal 
of  the  bottom  and  a  thorough  cleaning  of  the  feather  dues. 
Whenever  this  was  done  air  checking  would  cease  completely, 
and  the  largest  ware  could  be  cooled  safely,  llis  proved  con- 
cluaively  how  vital  a  clean  bottom  is  for  efficient  cooling.  It  also 
shows  what  nice  control  the  system  gives  us,  and  bow  it  helps 
increase  the  life  of  a  kiln  bottom  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  Effect  of  the  Type  of  Flue  System.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  a  flue  system  which  will  give  an  even  distribu- 
tion of  heat  in  burnitig  will  also  produce  even  and  uniform  cool- 
ing. In  other  words,  cooling,  a  direct  antithesis  of  burning,  is 
more  or  less  subjeet  to  the  ssme  laws  by  which  flue  openings  are 
regulated.  Extreme  care  should  be  used  in  the  cooling  of  ailns 
with  old-fashioned  flue  systems.  I  cannot  speak  too  strongly 
against  the  use  of  the  so-called  "ring  flue"  system.  In  this 
system  a  circular  flue  is  completely  around  the  kiln,  next  to  the 
walls.  From  this,  one  center  flue  connecting  into  the  ring  fine 
passes  to  the  stack.  One  small  opening  leads  directly  into  this 
stack  flue,  and  is  in  the  center  of  the  kiln.  Openings  leading 
into  the  ring  flue  are  placed  between  the  bags.  This  is  one  of 
the  poorest  flue  systems  I  have  ever  encountered,  so  far  as  both 
burning  and  cooUng  are  concerned.  I  am  using  this  particular 
pystem  as  an  example,  because  I  have  found  its  use  prevalent  in 
the  sewer  pipe  districts  of  Ohio  and  to  a  small  extent  in  Michi- 
gan. 

Cold  air  is  drawn  upwards,  principally  around  the  outside 
of  the  kiln  with  very  little  at  the  center,  and  this  invariably 
causes  unequal  cooling  and  air  checked  ware.  On  tearing  out 
this  flue  system  and  replacing  with  the  radiating  flue  system  or 
some  similar  system,  no  further  trouble  was  encountered.  Too 
much  care  cannot  be  used  in  the  selection  of  a  bottom  for  kilns, 
especially  in  a  region  where  the  clay  is  sensitive  in  cooling.  Any 
system,  by  which  reasonable  heat  distribution  is  obtained  in 
burning,  should  give  good  results  in  cooling. 

The  Effect  of  the  Back  Draft  Opening.  With  the  use  of 
the  npdraft  system  of  cooling,  I  And  that  the  opening  at  the  stack 
used  to  admit  the  cold  air  may  be  of  any  size.    The  influx  of  air 
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ia  controlled  by  the  top  covers.  The  more  heated  air  we  release 
at  the  crown  the  greater  wiU.be  the  suction  at  the  back  draft 
plate.  It  is  obvions  that  we  must  not  choke  this  opening,  aa  we 
would  t^us  be  working  towards  a  vacuum  and  be  retarding  the 
cooling.  But  wo  have  nothing  to  fear  from  making  the  opening 
too  lai^e,  as  the  crown  covers  take  care  of  the  supply.  Care 
should  be  used  to  keep  this  opening  large  enough. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  not  know  what  I 
mean  by  back  draft  opening,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  flue  at  the 
stack  is  left  exposed  directly  at  the  point  where  it  enters  the 
stack.  A  plate  is  used  to  cover  this  opening,  and  this  of  course 
should,  be  kept  tight  in  burning,  as  it  will  check  the  stack  draft 
otherwise.  In  cooling,  the  damper  is  dropped,  and  the  stack 
draft  is  thus  cut  off.  Then  the  plate  just  mentioned  is  drawn 
back,  and  cold  air  is  thus  admitted  into  the  stack  fine  and  drawn 
into  the  kilm  I  use  an  opening  6  in,  by  24  in,,  but  it  may  be 
made  larger  if  <)edred,  as  the  amount  of  air  drawn  in  is  regulated 
by  the  crown  openings. 

Cooling,  of  course,  is  ntore  or  leas  affected  by  poor  kiln 
waKs,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  walls  in  as  good 
shape  as  is  practical.  Strong  winds  can  very  readily  air  check 
a  kiln  of  ware,  if  the  walls  be  at  all  leaky. 

Period  of  Greatest  Danger  in  Cooling,  I  have  found  state- 
ments by  many  proimdnenit  authorities,  leading  to  the  oonelusion 
that  the  period  of  greatest  danger  in  cooling  is  at  a  time  when 
the  ware  ia  just  turning  from  red  to  black.  Acting  on  this 
theory,  I  attempted  to  open  the  crown  covers  more  widely  the 
first  six  hours  of  cooling  and  cutting  down  on  the  opening,  as 
the  so-called  danger  point  was  approached.  After  considerable 
experimenting,  I  finally  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
just  as  dangerous  to  hurry  a  kiln  at  the  first  part  of  the  cooling 
as  at  the  latter  part.  It  is  also  possible  to  air  check  a  kiln  of 
ware,  after  the  same  is  perfectly  black.  It  has  been  my  exper- 
ience, therefore,  that  no  definite  danger  period  can  be  assumed, 
and  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  uniform  rate  of  cooling  for  good 
results. 
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In  conclTifiion,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  system  I  have  just  out- 
iined  is  not  exactly  original  with.  me.  I  have  found  it  in  tise  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  and  in  a  very  haphazard  fashion  in  dif- 
ferent factories  through  the  east.  However,  very  few  of  the 
burners  use  the  same  methods  or  have  a  very  definite  system, 
the  element  of  chaoce  entering  very  largely  into  the  operation. 
I  feel  confident,  however,  that  the  cooling,  if  handled  in  the  way 
I  have  outlined,  would  be  under  complete  control.  I  have  used 
it  in  factories  manufacturing  ware  from  both  fire  clay  and  shale, 
and  in  sections  where  the  clay  was  highly  calcareous,  being 
neither  shale  nor  fire  clay,  and  invariably  obtained  good  results. 

DISCUSSION 

Mr.  Lovejoy:  Mr.  Karzen's  paper  brings  out  some  points 
that  interest  me  very  much.  We  have  always  held  that  it  was 
perfectly  safe  to  cool  rapidly  at  the  early  stage  of  the  cooling, 
and  slowly  during  the  low  temperature  or  so-called  danger  per- 
iod, as  Mr.  Karzen  puts  it.  In  wares  other  than  sewer  pipe,  how- 
ever, after  we  get  below  this,  we  never  consider  it  any  danger. 
Of  course  that  stage  is  different  in  glazed  ware ;  and  we  may 
have  checking  occur  months  after  it  comes  from  the  kiln ;  but  in 
common  ware  there  is  no  danger  after  it  gets  below  red.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  it  is  true  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cool  equally  slowly  throughout.  We  have  held  to  the 
contrary. 

Mr.  McDotigal:  This  paper  recalls  something  which  quite 
startled  a  class  from  the  university  when  some  time  in  1910,  we 
visited  a  sewer-pipe  plant  in  Haydensville,  Ohio.  As  we  came 
into  the  yard  we  saw  kiln  men  tearing  down  the  door  and  pull- 
ing the  fire  from  a  kiln  of  sewer  pipe  which  had  just  been  burned 
off  at  a  white  heat  of  about  cone  9.  As  I  remember  it,  water  was 
thrown  into  the  fire  boxes  both  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  and  to 
make  more  friable  and  more  easily  extricated  the  clinker  that 
remained.  Although  the  stack  damper  had  been  closed,  the 
crown  holes  were  open.  After  this  cooling  by  radiation  to  a  dull 
red  heat,  the  door  was  rougrhly  rebuilt,  the  crown  holes  closed 
and  the  stack  damper  partly  opened.    They  claim  that  they  had 
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no  trouble  with  air-ehecking  so  long  aa  the  usual  precautions 
were  observed  after  the  dull  red  stage  had  been  reached. 

Mr.  Love  joy:  We  have  the  practice  of  the  National  Sewer- 
Pipe  Company.    What  is  the  practice  of  the  American  t 

Mr.  Karzen:  Mr,  Lovejoy  errs  when  he  considers  either 
Mr.  KfcDougal's  version  or  mine  as  a  particular  of  any  one  com- 
pany. It  depends  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  clay.  The 
clay  that  Mr.  McDougal  refers  to  is  a  No.  2  fire  clay  in  use  by 
the  National  Pireproofing  Co,  A  clay  of  this  type  is  a  safe  cool- 
ing proposition,  and  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  air- 
check  the  same.  Our  company  has  several  factories  manufactur- 
ing ware  from  No.  2  fire  clay,  and  they  never  have  any  trouble 
in  cooling  and  consequently  use  no  particular  method.  Where 
we  use  ahale  as  the  basis  of  our  mix  we  have  quite  a  different 
proposition.  Hence  some  d^nite  sdheme  must  be  used  to  cool 
the  ware  safely.  I  hope  that  no  one  will  consider  this  article  as 
the  practice  of  a  certain  company.  The  nature  of  the  clay  itself 
must  determine  the  method  of  handling.  A  perfectly  safe  cool- 
ing clay  needs  no  particular  method. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Greaves-Walkgr:  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Karzen  how 
the  American  Sewer  Pipe  Company  finds  any  money  in  taking 
an  extra  day  to  cool  off  the  kiln  because  they  do  not  want  to  take 
the  trouble  to  clean  the  bottom  T  Why  do  they  not  put  in  bot- 
toms that  do  not  require  absolute  tearing  out  or  any  tearing  out 
and  that  can  be  cleaned  for  two  or  three  dollars  at  a  time.  In 
most  plants  the  trouble  is  in  shortage  of  kiln  aapacity.  If  you 
take  a  day  longer  to  cool  each  kiln  you  reduce  the  capacity  of 
the  plant,  and  most  people  know  that  capacity  means  dividends. 

Mr.  Karzen:  The  reason  for  not  tearing  out  a  bottom  would 
be  because  we  did  not  want  to  lay  the  kiln  off.  You  have  a  reg- 
ular cycle  in  setting  ware.  When  it  comes  to  the  turn  of  the  one 
doing  the  air-checking,  it  necessitates  laying  the  kiln  off  three 
weeks,  whereas  the  extra  day  we  give  to  cooling  that  one  kiln 
hardly  affects  the  production  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the  two 
weeks  laying  off  to  put  in  the  new  bottom  is  a  serious  proposition 
when  running  to  kiln  capacity.    As  to  cleaning  without  tearing 
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the  complete  bottom  out,  it  is  impossible,  you  have  to  tear  the 
bottom  out  completely. 

Mr.  Greaves-Walker:  I  want  to  say  to  Mr.  Earzen  tJiat  I 
have  had  sewer  pipe  kilns  that  could  be  cleaned  at  any  time  for 
two  or  three  dollars  without  touching  the  botwm.  The  dirt  could 
be  gotten  out  without  doing  so.  Why  take  two  weeks  then  1  It 
the  American  Sewer  Pipe  Company  can  not  do  it  in  less  time,  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  a  chance  for  improvement  in  their  work. 

Mr.  Lovejoy:  Mr,  Walker,  when  the  bottom  is  cleaned  so 
easily  is  it  fully  perforated  I 

Mr.  Qreaves-Walker:  Yes  by  using  a  center  kiln  and  hav- 
ing the  secondary  flues  all  slope  toward  the  center  flue  and  by 
having  a  manhole  on  the  outside  where  a  man  could  take  the 
refuse  from. 

Mr.  Bowman:  I  should  like  to  ask  where  the  air-checking 
takes  place  mostly ;  at  the  top  or  at  the  bottom  t 

Mr.  Karzen:  At  the  bottom.  The  ware  with  which  we 
have  most  of  the  trouble  is  the  bottom  pipe.  I  have  seen  kilns 
that  were  checked  from  top  to  bottom,  but  it  is  not  the  usual 
thing. 

Mr.  Bowman:  I  noticed  in  the  description  of  the  cooling 
that  you  plastered  up  the  kiln  and  put  down  the  damper  ani 
opened  up  the  top  of  the  kiln,  cooling  from  the  top.  Why  did 
you  put  down  the  damperT  If  you  closed  up  the  fire  holes  you 
could  not  have  any  draft  from  them  and  by  letting  the  heat  out 
of  the  stack  and  opening  up  the  top  stacks  you  might  induce  the 
draft  to  go  down  through  the  kiln  and  hold  the  bottom  tempera- 
ture near  to  that  of  the  top  and  in  that  way  prevent  dunting. 
That  was  the  experience  I  had  twenty-five  years  aigo  in  oooling 
from  an  opening  in  the  top  of  the  kiln,  W*  had  an  open- 
ing in  the  center  of  the  crown  of  the  kiln  of  about  18  inches,  and 
as  soon  as  the  kiln  was  fired  off  we  waited  for  a  few  hours  (I  do 
not  know  exactly  how  long)  until  the  fuel  in  the  fire  holes  burned 
out,  then  we  opened  the  hole  in  the  top  of  the  kiln,  but  did  not 
close  the  damper  to  the  main  stack  of  the  kiln,  but  permitted  the 
heat  to  go  out  that  way.    We  never  experienced  dunting,  but  this 
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may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  our  pipes  were  made  of  a  fire 
clay  body. 

Mr.  Karzen:    May  I  ask  how  long  it  took  to  cool  oflEt 
Mr.  Bowman:    I  think  we  used  to  take  three  days  to  eool 
off. 

Mr.  Karzen:  It  is  necessary  to  drop  the  damper  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  a  continuously  cooling  stack  means  a  con- 
tinually decreasing  suction  and  consequently  will  eventually  lead 
to  fluctuating  air  currents  in  the  kiln  atmosphere.  With  a  safe 
cooling  day  this  will  have  no  effect.  With  a  tender  clay  it  will 
invariably  lead  to  air-checked  ware.  The  heat  must  be  removed 
at  one  point  to  give  perfect  control. 
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A  STUDY  OF  THE  ATTERBERG  PLASTICITY 
METHOD! 

BY  C.  S.  EINNISON,  PITTSBUBG,  PA. 

A  method  for  measuring  plasticity  is  described  by  Albert 
Atterberg,^  which  is  bnsed  upon  the  varyiDg  physical  behavior 
of  clays  with  different  water  contentfi.  As  we  add  water  in  in- 
creasing amounts  to  a  clay  powder,  says  Atterberg,  the  clay  as- 
sames  first  a  condition  where  it  can  be  made  to  hold  together  by 
pressure,  then  the  state  where  it  possesses  its  best  working  quali- 
ties, passing  into  a  sticky  condition,  land  finally  is  ae  a  thin,  wat- 
ery fluid  with  an  excess  of  water.  The  various  olajw  assume  any 
one  of  these  conditions  within  varying  limits  of  water  cont«n't. 
For  instance,  if  a  clay  is  very  plastic  there  is  a  considerable  range 
in  the  water  content  within  which  it  remains  workable,  while 
one  whose  plasticity  is  feeble  permits  only  of  a  narrow  range  in 
its  water  content.  It  we  determine  the  limits  of  the  water  con- 
tent, according  to  Atterberg,  at  which  the  various  clays  pass 
from  one  condition  to  another,  we  have  a  valuation  of  their  rela- 
tive plasticities. 

Atterberg  clRSsifies  the  condition  of  a  clay  with  varying 
amounts  of  water  into  five  different  states  as  follows: 

1.  The  upper  limit  of  fluidity,  or  the  point  where  the  clay 
slip  flows  as  water. 

2.  The  lower  limit  of  fluidity,  or  flow,  the  " /fiess-grenze," 
where  two  portions  of  the  clay  mass  can  be  made  to  barely  flow 
together  when  placed  in  a  shallow  dish  and  sharply  rapped  with 
the  hand. 

3.  The  normal  consistency  or  "khbe-greme,"  the  condi- 
tion in  which  the  clay  is  miwt  workable,  is  no  longer  sticky  and 
will  not  adhere  to  metal. 

4.  The  " ausroll-greme,"  or  rolling  limit,  the  poiot  at 
which  the  clay  can  no  longer  be  rolled  into  so-called  threads, 
between  the  hands  and  the  surface  on  which  it  may  rest.  This 
is  the  lower  limit  of  the  workable  condition. 
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5.  The  point  at  whieli  the  damp  clay  will  no  longer  hold 
together  when  subjected  to  pressure. 

According  to  this  classification,  it  is  apparent  that  the  work- 
able stage  is  limited  by  the  boandaries  of  condition  No.  1  and 
condition  No.  2,  or  in  other  words,  a  clay  is  workable  between 
the  point  where  it  will  barely  flow  (where  this  point  is  deter- 
mined by  the  metiiod  mentioned  above)  and  the  point  at  which 
it  can  no  longer  be  rolled  into  threads.  It  is  Atterberg's  con- 
tention that  the  nider  this  range  the  more  plastic  is  the  clay.  It 
is  clear  that  the  establishment,  or  fixing  of  these  points  is  arbi- 
trary.   The  method  adopted  by  Atterberg  is  as  follows : 


/r/hf/w^a/^ 


The  Flow-limit,  or  Fliess-grenze.  About  five  grains  of  the 
clay  powder,  of  approximately  120  mesh,  are  put  into  a  small 
porcelain  evaporating  dish  and  made  to  a  paste  by  the  addition 
of  distilled  water.  By  means  of  a  polished  nickel  spatula,  the 
mass  is  shaped  into  a  smooth  layer,  a  trifle  less  than  1cm.  (.39 
in.)  in  thickness.  The  clay  is  then  divided  into  two  portions 
by  cutting  a  triangular  shaped  channel  through  it,  as  shown  by 
Pig.  1,  the  lower  edges  being  separated  a  trifle. 

The  dish  is  then  repeatedly  and  sharply  rapped  against  the 
heel  of  the  hand  in  order  to  bring  about  the  flowing  together  of 
the  mass.    The  limit  has  been  reached  when  the  two  portions  of 
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the  clay  barely  meet  at  the  bottom,  tiius  as  shown  by  Fig,  I.  If 
the  paste  is  too  thick,  or  too  thin,  water  or  clay  is  added  until 
the  proper  consiateDcy  has  been  attained. 

The  water  content  at  thia  consistency  ie  then  carefully  de- 
termined by  drying  to  constant  weight  and  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  percent  of  the  dry  weight  of  clay. 

The  Lower  Plasticity  Limit,  or  Ausroll-grenze.  Olay  in 
the  stiff  plastic  eonditioD  is  rolled  on  paper  to  torm"thjrffiidB"of 
clay.  These  are  broken,  put  together  and  again  rolled  out.  It 
does  not  matter  if  the  threads  break  up  into  smaller  lengths, 
'  Clay  powder  is  then  added  to  the  mass  and  thoroughly  worked 
and  again  rolled  into  threads.  The  limit  has  been  reached  when 
the  threads  crumble  down.  The  water  content  is  determined  at 
this  point  and  expressed  in  terms  of  percent  of  dry  weight  of 
clay.  This  figure  subtracted  from  the  one  determined  above  is 
called  the  "plasticity  number,"  and  the  higher  its  value  tihe 
more  plastic  is  the  elay. 

In  this  connection  a  revised  adaptation  of  a  method  origi- 
nated by  Biscboif  was  used  in  which  the  clay  is  mixed  with  vary- 
ing amounts  of  sand  of  different  fineness,  0.2  to  0,06  m,m.,  and 
the  effect  of  such  additions  on  the  plasticity  studied.  Atterbet^'s 
method  consisted  in  adding  to  the  elay  powder  fine  sand,  in  the 
ratio  of  clay  to  sand  as  1 :0.5,  1 :1  and  1 :2.  The  dow  limit,  the 
sticky  limit,  or  '  'kUbe-greme,"  and  the  " auaroll-grenze,"  or  the 
point  where  the  clay  can  no  longer  be  rolled  into  threads,  were 
then  determined  in  these  three  mixtures.  If  the  mass,  at  the  flow 
limit,  could  not  be  rolled  into  threads,  it  was  considered  as  non- 
plastic.  Those  clays  which  could  be  mixed  with  two  parts  of  sand 
without  losing  their  plasticity  were  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  first  class,  those  which  could  carry  only  an  equal  part  of  sand 
were  put  into  the  second  class,  while  those  which,  upon  an  addi- 
tion of  half  their  weight  of,  or  practically  no  sand,  lost  their 
plasticity,  were  classed  third.  The  results  of  this  experiment 
showed  that  the  shape  of  the  sand  grains  was  of  much  more  in- 
fluence than  was  their  size. 

These  experiments  on  nineteen  different  clays  showed  that: 
If  a  clay,  with  a  lower  water  content  at  the  normal  consistency 
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than  at  the  flow  limit,  be  mixed  with  much  sand,  the  relative 
poeition  of  the  water  cooteot  at  the  conditioD  of  normal  conais- 
tency  is  always  raised,  in  reference  to  the  flow  limit,  and  in  some 
cases,  rises  above  it,  which  shows  that  the  condition  of  normal 
consistency  cannot  be  considered  as  the  upper-plaaticity  limit. 
In  these  cases,  however,  where  the  water  content  at  the  normal 
consistency  lies  above  that  at  the  flow-limit,  then  the  latter  must 
be  considered  as  the  upper  limit  of  plasticity. 

Figure  2  illustrating  type  curves  will  show  more  clearly 
the  relations  between  the  flow-limit  and  the  condition  of  normal 
consistency,  for  the  clays  of  the  different  plasticities. 

The  diagram  shows  that  these  three  conditions  stand  in  the 
following  relations  to  each  other:  The  flow-limit  and  the  rolling- 
limit  coincide  in  the  case  of  the  loams,  which  Atterberg  classifles 
as  non-plastic,  but  in  the  case  of  the  claj^,  they  separate  more 
and  more  as  the  plasticity  increases.  These  two  limits  must  there- 
fore be  Gonsidiered  as  boundiog  t>he  conKstencies  within  which  the 
clay  is  plastic. 

The  curve  showing  the  condition  of  normal  consistency  or 
" klebe-grenze"  ftdlows  a  decidedly  different  course,  however. 
In  the  case  of  the  loams,  or  "  non-plasties, "  and  the  clays  rich  in 
hamus,  this  limit  lies  much  higher  than  that  of  the  flow  limit. 

In  the  clays  low  in,  or  free  from  humus,  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  flow  limit  is  higher.  In  the  class  of  highest  plasticity, 
the  condition  of  normal  consistency  always  takes  a  place  below 
that  of  the  flow  limit  and  approaches  more  and  more  the  rolling 
limit,  practically  coinciding  in  the  clays  of  highest  plasticity. 

The  condition  of  normal  consistency  or  the  point  where  the 
clay  is  no  longer  sticky  can  not.  therefore,  be  considered  the 
upper  limit  of  plasticity.  The  fiow-Iimit,  rather,  must  form  the 
upper  boundary  line  of  the  plastic  condition. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  that  the  condition  of  normal  con- 
sistency and  the  flow-limit  approach  each  other  in  t^e  less  plastic 
clays,  coinciding  in  the  second  class,  from  which  point  tbey  di- 
verge. 

Since,  however,  the  condition  of  normal  consistency  irf  the 
ease  of  the  clays  of  the  first  clHss,  falls  between  tlie  flow  limit  and 
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the  rolliDg  limit,  two  types  of  plasticity  must  be  recognized,  viz., 
the  eonditioD  of  sticky  plasticity  and  that  of  the  non-sticky. 
The  failure  to  appreciate  this  distinction  has  been  the  cause  of 
fai.are  of  so  many  of  the  methods  of  determining  plasticity,  says 
Atterberg. 

Although  the  condition  of  normal  consistency  often  lies  out- 
side the  field  of  the  true  plastic  condition,  it  still  lies  within  the 
plastic  area  in  the  case  of  the  most  plastic  clays,  in  which  eases 
it  forms  the  boundary  line  between  the  conditions  of  sticky  and 
non-sticky  plasticity. 

Experiments  were  made  on  about  25  different  clays,  with 
and  without  sand,  representing  the  four  classes  of  plasticity,  to 
determine  the  flow  limit,  the  point  of  normal  consistency,  and  the 
rolUog  limit. 

The  water  content  at  the  condition  of  normal  consistency  in 
the  clays  of  the  first  plasticity  class  is  always  lower  than  that  of 
the  flow  limit,  white  in  the  clays  belonging  to  the  third  class  and 
in  the  loams,  the  water  content  at  this  consistency  is  always 
higher  than  at  the  flow  limit.  In  the  clays  mixed  with  sand,  the 
water  content  at  the  condition  of  normal  consiBtency  was  always 
higher  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  at  the  flow  limit.  A  clay 
showing  a  lower  water  content  at  the  condition  of  normal  con- 
sistency than  at  the  flow  limit  is  rather  difBcult  to  work.  The 
addition  of  rather  lai^e  quantities  of  flne  sand  or  small  quanti- 
ties of  organic  material  will  raise  the  relative  position  of  this 
point  in  reference  to  the  flow  limit,  and  therefore  makes  them 
more  workable. 

The  Atterberg  method,  while  perhaps  not  so  well  known  in 
America,  is  being  used  to  some  extent  in  Germany  for  classifying 
the  clays  according  to  their  plasticity.  The  method  is  practically 
as  simple  a  one  as  could  be  devised,  and  if  it  represents  facts,  it 
is  well  that  we  should  become  familiar  with  it. 

To  compare  it  with  some  of  our  methods  for  measuring  plas- 
ticity, twenty  different  clays  were  selected,  and  their  water  of 
plasticity  and  volume  shrinkage  determined,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  water  which  the  dry  powders  would  absorb  when  al- 
lowed to  stand  over  a  dilnte  sulphuric  acid  solution,  a  method 
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recommended  by  Keppler.  It  ia  not  to  be  expected  that  the  clays 
would  be  classified  in  the  same  order  by  all  three  of  these  meth- 
ods, but  from  the  combined  results  of  these  tests,  we  should  be 
able  to  classify  them  rather  accurately  according  to  their  relative 
plasticities,  inasmuch  as  they  are  all  directly  related  to  this  pro- 
perty of  the  clay. 

The  c!ays  used  were  as  follows: 


1   Bedford   shale  U  Tennessee   ball   clay.   No.   3 

a  G.  A.  Murray  shale  13  Great  Beam  ball  day 

3  McKeehan  shale  13  Whitaway  ball  clay 

4  Metropolitan  shale  1*  M.  W.  M.  china  clay 

5  Deckman-Duty    shale  15  M.  G.  R.  No.  3  china  clay 

6  Galesburg  shale  16  Ault.  No.  3  fire  clay 

7  Kittanning  fire  clay  H  Georgia  kaolin 

8  Union   Furnace   fire  clay  18  North  Carolina  kaolin 

9  Chicago  Retort  and  Fireclay     19  Texas  white  clay,  340 

Co.  20  Florida  kaolin 
10  M.  and  M.  ball.  No.  U 

In  determining  the  volume  shrinkage  each  clay  was  worked 
to  its  best  consistency^ which  corresponds  to  the  " klebe-greme" 
in  Atterberg's  work.  This  condition  was  merely  judged  by  feel. 
The  clays  were  then  put  into  a  humidor  and  allowed  to  stand 
over  night  when  they  were  removed,  and  small  cylindrical  pieces 
of  about  50  ec.  contents  made  for  determining  the  volume  shrink- 
age, the  volume  measurements  being  made  in  kerosene.  The 
water  of  plasticity  was  also  determined. 

These  pieces  were  dried  by  a  method  similar  to  that  recom- 
mended by  Kerr  and  Montgomery,  viz.,  air  drying  for.  about  five 
days,  then  drying  to  constant  weight  at  75°  and  finally  taken  to 
complete  dryness  at  110°C.  The  pieces  were  then  dipped  in 
parafiine  and  their  volume  determined.  Column  A  of  Table  II 
shows  the  results: 
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M«Ji%«„ 

wirn  FtoM. 

JKL-„ 

i!i^ 

TiT 

1 

81.7 

21.7 

5.21 

29.8 

18.3 

11.5 

3 

33.9 

31.9 

3.34 

28. 4 

18.7 

3 

15.7 

17.6 

3.20 

24.6 

16.4 

4 

IS.O 

20,6 

3.33 

28.9 

30.2 

6 

15.5 

30.0 

4.37 

37.6 

30.7 

16 

ai.5 

18.6 

4.79 

25.6 

15.8 

7 

18.8 

17.1 

3.20 

34.3 

14.9 

B 

30.0 

30.8 

3.83 

37.0 

17.6 

17 

16.5 

85.5 

4.71 

39.3 

26.2 

13.1 

18 

IB. 9 

27.4 

4.75 

36.1 

29.5 

6 

17.3 

31.1 

3.43 

27.0 

20.0 

» 

16.4 

15.3 

4.90 

21.3 

13.0 

10 

3S.S 

33.0 

10.50 

54.7 

37.1 

37.0 

11 

35.3 

34.4 

10.30 

50.0 

30.4 

10.6 

13 

36.0 

31.3 

7.84 

41. S 

29.8 

11.4 

13 

25.9 

30.5 

7.33 

43.9 

36.3 

17.6 

14 

31.3 

30.6 

2.10 

40.5 

32.7 

IS 

20.0 

30.2 

2.51 

39.1 

31.7 

19 

45.0 

39.3 

30.90 

75.4 

35.1 

40.3 

30 

34.3 

31.1 

S.68 

45.5 

29.8 

15.7 

For  determiaiDg  the  water  absorbed  the  Bpecimens  were 
sabjeeted  to  the  vapor  tension  of  a  10  percent  H,SO^  solution. 
About  two  grams  of  each  clay  were  accurately  weighed  in  small 
tin  capsules,  after  having  been  taken  to  dryness  at  110°.  These 
were  then  put  into  a  desiccator  containing  the  acid  solution; 
weighings  were  then  made  at  the  end  «f  sevfen  and  fourteen  days, 
and  then  about  every  two  days  until  practically  constant  weight 
was  attained.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  changes  in  tempera- 
tures will  affect  the  weight  of  the  clays  inasmuch  as  the  vapor 
pressure  of  the  solution  changes  with  the  temperature.  In  case 
of  a  fall  in  temperature  there  results  a  loss  in  weight  due,  of 
course,  to  the  evaporation  of  the  water  from  the  samples.  This 
is  only  noticeable  when  the  clays  practically  reach  their  maximum 
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weight,  because,  aa  this  point  is  approached,  their  rate  of  in- 
crease in  weight  ia  very  slow. 

For  carrying  on  AtteAerg's  test,  the  clays  wece  thoroughly 
mixed  and  screened  through  80  mesh,  and  the  method  recom- 
mended by  him  followed  as  accurately  as  possible.  However,  in- 
stead of  using  a  shallow  evaporating  dish  for  determining  the 
flow  limit,  a  flat  vitrified  porcelain  disc  was  substituted,  because 
when  the  former  was  used,  there  seemed  to  be  a  tendency  for  the 
clay  mass  to  slide,  instead  of  to  flow.  This  trouble  was  elimi- 
nated by  the  use  of  the  flat  disc.  Atterberg  does  not  specify  the 
width  which  shall  separate  the  two  portions  of  clays,  but  in  our 
case  this  distance  was  made  about  %  in.  Nothing  is  definitely 
stated  concerning  the  vigor  or  number  of  blows  which  shall  be 
given  to  bring  about  the  flow,  and.  of  course,  the  more  vigorous 
and  frequent  are  these  blows,  the  lower  will  be  the  flow  limit.  In 
our  work  the  disc  was  sharply  rapped  25  times  against  the  heel 
of  the  hand,  care  being  taken  to  make  ,the  impacts  of  as  near  the 
same  intensity  as  possible.  Of  course,  these  could  not  be  made 
exactly  equal  in  each  case,  and  thus  constitutes  one  source  of 
error.  "We  would  suggest  that  a  mechanical  device  of  some  sort 
such  as  a  vibrator  be  used  for  this  determination.  It  seems 
furthermore  that  these  impaets  should  be  made  against  some  rigid 
object  instead  of  the  hand.  This  method'  classifies  tiie  clays  as 
shown  in  eolumn  (D),  the  mo£it  plastic  clay  being  given  last  posi- 
tion or  position  No.  20. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  this  classification  that  in  several  in- 
stances the  plasticity  numbers  practically  or  entirely  coincide. 
According  to  Atterberg  these  clays  are  of  practically  the  same 
plasticity.  The  plasticity  number  obtained  merely  by  difference 
does  not  show  the  location  of  the  clay  in  its  own  particular  class. 
For  instance,  the  plasticity  numbers  of  clays,  No.  7  and  No.  8, 
coincide ;  it  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  water  eontenta  do 
not  agree,  the  difference  being  approximately  three  percent. 
Clays  No.  1  and  No.  12  also  agree  very  closely  in  their  plasticity 
numbers,  and  yet  have  a  difference  of  11  percent  in  their  water 
content.  See  Fig.  3.  As  seen  in  Table  I,  clay  Na  1  is  the  Bed- 
ford shale  and  No.  12  Great  Beam  ball  clay.    They  are  both  very 
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plastic,  but  we  koow,  of  courae,  tihat  the  ball  clay  is  mudi  more 
so,  but  yet  hoe  a  gligbtly  smaller  ptasticdty  number.  Now,  the 
plasticity  Dumber,  as  determined  by  Atterberg,  docs  uot  take  into 
aiGCount  this  oonsideration,  just  mentioned.  It  seems  logical  that 
a  clay  baving  the  higher  tmter  of  plasticity  content  and  yet  the 
same  plasticity  number  as  some  other  clay,  would  be  more  plastic 
than  the  Latter.  The  facts  would  be  more  clearly  repreeented  if 
these  numbers  were  multiplied  by  some  factor,  to  take  into  ac- 
oount  tfhis  difference  in  vrater  (xxntent.  For  instance,  n»i]tiply  by 
the  peroeait  water  of  plasticity.  Such  a  procedure  gives  the  clas- 
sification, in  column  marked;  (BxD),  Table  III. 


TABLE 

III— CLAaaiFICATION    BY  ALL   METHODS  USED 
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Arranged  io  the  inverse  order  of  their  gain  in  weight  when 
subjected  to  a  vapor  tension,  the  clays  are  classified  as  shown  in 
column  (C). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  order  checks  quite  closdy  with 
that  given  in  column  marked  (AxB).  There  are,  however,  three 
cases  where  the  arrangem^it  is  widely  different,  viz,,  in  clays 
Nos.  9,  14,  15.  The  first  of  these  clays  is  that  of  the  Chicago 
Retort  and  Fire  Clay  Co.,  and  has  excellent  working  propertiee, 
yet  column  (-AxB)  classifies  it  as  the  poorest  of  the  lot.  Clays 
No.  14  and  No.  15  are  both  china  clays  whose  working  qualities 
are  only  fair,  yet  they  are  ranked  with  the  most  plastic  by  col- 
umn AxB,  and  given  decided  preference  in  position  over  clay 
No.  9.  Our  common  everyday  experience  with  these  clays  would 
undoubtedly  make  their  arrangement  as  given  under  column  (C) 
seem  the  more  nearly  to  represent  the  facts. 

In  determining  the  amount  of  water  absorbed,  we  do  not 
agree  with  Keppler,  however,  in  recommending  that  the  samples 
be  under  a  vacuum  at  the  same  time,  A  vacuum  should  at  first 
be  produced  to  remove  the  air,  but  should  not  be  maintained. 
The  vacuum  will  gradually  fall,  of  course,  due  to  the  evaporation 
of  the  water. 

If  the  vacuum  be  maintained  the  vapor  pressure  is  lowered 
60  much  that  the  operation  is  much  too  slow,  and  also  makes  the 
results  inaccurate.  When  the  samples  were  weighed  at  the  end 
of  the  15th  day,  after  being  subjected  to  the  vacuiun  continu- 
ously, they  were  found  to  have  attained  a  practically  constant 
weight.  When  put  back  into  the  humidor,  however,  the  suction 
cut  off,  they  gained  rapidly,  the  rate  of  increase  being  more  than 
three  times  that  when  the  vacuum  was  used.  The  order,  based 
on  the  gain  in  weight  when  in  the  vacuum,  scarcely  agrees  in 
any  way  with  those  given  by  any  of  the  other  methods  used. 

In  an  attempt  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  which  of  the  meth- 
ods used  most  nearly  represented  the  facts,  the  "average  position 
number"  was  determined,  as  shown  in  column  marked  "Av." 
The  difference  between  this  value  and  those  given  for  that  elay 
by  the  other  methods  was  determined,  and  the  figures  so  obtained 
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arranged  Id  the  columns  as  shown,  which  show  bow  far  off  the 
average  position  are  those  given  by  the  methods  uBed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  total 
points  ofif  the  average,  as  shown  by  column  AxB  is  exactly  the 
average  of  the  variance  from  the  average,  as  shown  by  columns 
A  and  B.  It  is  also  seen  that  the  order  as  given  under  column 
BxD  is  nearer  to  the  average  than  either  arrangement  under  B 
or  D. 

These  figures  have  no  particular  significance  other  than  to 
show  Hhat  the  Atterberg  iliethod  is  no  improvement  over  any  of 
■Dur  own,  and  that  the  old  method  of  classification  based  on  the 
percent  volinne  shrinkage  ia  about  as  satisfactory  as  any  tliat  we 
now  have. 

None  of  the  methods  seem  to  exactly  show  the  facts  as  we 
judge  them  from  experience.  However,  a  classification  baaed  on 
all  of  these  methods  should  reveal  the  facts  fairly  accurately,  but 
no  one  method  with  which  we  are  now  familiar  will  suffice. 

Arranged  according  to  AxB,  the  Chicago  Retort  and  E^re 
Clay  Co.  clay  is  the  least  plastic,  but  such  is  oot  the  case.  North 
Carolina  kaolin  is  ranked  among  the  best  by  this  method,  while 
as  a  matter  of  (act  it  is  the  least  plastic  of  the  lot,  and  Atter- 
berg's  method  places  it  where  it  belongs.  Similar  misrepresenta- 
tions could  be  shown  for  all  the  methods  employed,  and  none 
has  any  decided  advantage. 

!□  conclusion,  Atterberg's  method  itself  is  open  to  one  sharp 
criticism,  namely:  that  the  plasticity  number  does  not  locate  the 
clays  in  their  respective  classes.  We  might  say  it  is  analagoufi  to 
two  equations,  with  three  unknowns.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
Bedford  shale  is  classed  along  with  the  Great  Beam  ball  elay. 

In  order  to  correlate  the  Atterberg  valuation  with  the  actual 
character  of  the  clay  it  is  suggested  that  a  diagram  be  used  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3.     Here  the  Atterberg  plaerticaty  number  is  co- 
ordinated with  the  water  of  plasticity. 
DISCUSSION 

Mr.  Watts:  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  this 
paper,  especially  benause  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  make  some  physical  measurements  of  clays  at  the 
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Ohio  State  University,  and  the  problem  of  measuring  plasticity 
has  oome  in  for  its  share  of  attention.  We  had  only  the  data 
that,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  been  available  along  this  line, 
and  felt  rather  helpless  in  devising  schemes  for  measuring  plas- 
ticity, but  we  finally  hit  upon  a  combination  of  tests  which  in- 
cludes the  following: 

The  first  test  was  the  knife  test ;  that  is  to  say,  the  wedging 
of  clay  until  it  became  plastic,  adding  water  at  frequent  inter- 
vals and  io  small  amounts.  In  order  to  determine  the  exact 
point,  we  took  a  small,  sharp  spatula  of  the  regular  four-inch 
size  and,  having  the  blade  smooth  and  sharp,  cut  a  slash  through 
the  molded  clay.  After  doing  this,  we  pressed  the  blade  of  the 
knife  dat  on  one  side  of  the  cut,  to  determine  whether  or  not 
there  was  any  evidence  of  healing.  We  took  the  point  where  the 
clay  united  as  one  of  our  end  points.  We  found  that  twelve  of 
the  clays  which  we  tested  in  that  way  cheeked  up  in  rather  fair 
order.  For  the  second  point,  we  used  a  No.  12  nickeled  brass 
wire  loop,  i^  cm.  in  diameter.  These  loops  were  carefully  made ; 
and  we  continued  to  add  water  to  the  clay,  which  now  became 
slip,  until  by  having  a  depth  of  about  half  an  inch  of  this  plas- 
tic clay,  and  passing  the  loop  along  the  bottom  of  this  clay  mass 
and  drawing  it  up  through  the  elay,  we  just  retained  a  globule 
of  clay  in  the  loop.  The  addition  of  one-half  of  one  percent  of 
water  resulted  in  the  refusal  of  the  loop  to  retain  a  globule  of 
elay.  Wafer  was  then  added  until  we  obtained  a  slip  that  would 
again  adhere  as  a  globule  on  the  loop.  This,  you  will  under- 
stand, was  a  very  thin  slip,  and  was  approaching  the  watery  or 
milky  stage  only.  That  gave  us  three  points  which  we  could 
correlate,  and  we  found  some  rather  interesting  results  in  the 
preliminary  investigation.  I  do  not  know  how  successfnl  we 
shall  he  in  this,  because  the  major  portion  of  the  work  is  being 
done  by  students,  who  are  now  juniors,  and  the  pereonal  factor, 
of  course,  oomes  in,  but  we  are  very  much  in  hopes  of  getting 
some  data  which  we  shall  be  able  to  correlate.  We  see  every  evi- 
dence of  the  clays  lining  up  by  tliis  system  of  teete  into  about 
the  same  classification  as  they  would  be  normally  placed  by  the 
average  potter  who  depends  simply  on  his  judgment  and  his  ae- 
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qnaintoDce  with  the  varions  clays  in  deciding  the  order  into 
which  they  should  fall. 

Mr.  Back:  I  should  Iik«  to  ask  Mr.  Kinmaon  what  drying 
treatment  he  gave  the  clay  samples  which  were  used  in  the  ab- 
florption  test  in  which  sulphuric  acid  waa  einpl<^ed. 

Mr.  Kinnison:  I  merely  took  them  to  constant  weight  at 
110". 

Mr.  Back:    How  heavy  are  the  samples  when  dry? 

Mr.  Kinnison:    About  two  grams. 

Mr.  Back:  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  when  you 
removed  the  vacuum  and  put  the  samples  back,  you  find  in- 
creased absorption  T 

Mr.  Kinnison:  Evidently  the  increased  absorption  is  due 
to  the  increased  amount  of  vapor. 

Mr.  Back:  Was  your  vacuum  always  the  same  during  the 
absorption  treatment  of  the  several  samples  T 

Mr.  Kinnison:  Practically  so;  they  were  all  subjected  to 
the  same  treatment. 

Mr.  Back:  I  asked  this  question  because  in  this  absorption 
test,  which  is  practioally  the  Rodenwald-Mitscherlieh  hygrosco- 
picity  test,  this  drying  treatment  would  not  apply  to  humus  soils 
because  the  humus  would  be  so  affected  as  to  give  a  lower  ab- 
sorption value  for  the  soil  than  it  actually  has.  Possibly  a  simi- 
lar error  is  introduced  when  working  with  clays  and  clayey  soils 
if  such  a  drying  treatment  is  used.  It  might  be  better  to  accom- 
pliaJh  the  drying  by  desiccating  with  PjO,  for  example,  and  elim- 
inate the  application  of  heat, 

Mr.  Kinnison:  The  only  point  is  to  obtain  some  figures  on 
which  to  base  the  increase  in  weight, 

Mr.  Back:  If  the  dryin^r  treatment  is  the  same  for  all 
samples,  it  may  be  alnght  as  far  as  obtaining  samples  of  equal 
weight  is  concerned :  but  not  so  for  the  absorption  results  which 
are  determined,  because  any  effect,  whirfi  organic  matter  mig^t 
have,  would  be  altered  and  possibly  eliminated  under  such  heat 
treatment. 
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THE  PRODUCTION  OF  UNDBRGLAZB  COLORS  BY 
THE  USE  OF  SOLUBLE  METALLIC  SALTS^ 

BT  B.  M.  HOWE,  ALFRED,  N.  Y. 

OBJECT  OF  INVESTIGATION 

Beoomiiig  iiiter>ested  io  the  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Pukall 
and  later  ones  by  Dr.  Buttner,  in  the  production  of  underglaze 
colors  by  the  soluble  salt  method,  I  decided  to  work  along  sinrii- 
lar  but  more  extended  lines,  for  the  benefit  of  those  members  of 
the  society  who  are  not  able  to  take  advantage  of  German  tech- 
nical literature.  It  was  hoped,  in  this  investigation,  to  secure  a 
great  variety  of  colors,  and  to  study  the  influence  of  the  differ- 
ent refractory  bases  upon  the  color  produced  by  the  metallic 
salt. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  WORK 
Materials  Used.  The  metallic  salts  used  in  the  production 
of  these  colors  were  commercial  ones,  though  of  a  high  degree  of 
purity,  so  that  the  reproduction  of  the  colors  obtained  is  well 
within  the  scope  of  the  manufacturer.  Those  used  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Co(NOJ,  6H,0 
rO,(N0,),  6H,0 
PeSO^  7H,0 

Or^Cl,  ^ 

MnSO,  4H,0 

Ni(NO,)„     611,0 
The  bases  were  of  commercial  standard  and  were  ground  in 
a  ball  mill  for  two  hours.    The  last  base  mentioned  is  expressed 
in  terms  of  equivalents.    Those  used  were: 

Aluminum  hydrate AI;0,.3HjO 

Kaolin   A],0,.2SiOj.2H,0 

Silica    SiO, 

Calcium  phosphate   (bone  ash) . . .  .CaalPO^)! 

1.0  Aluminum   hydrate    A1,0,.3H20 

O.o  Zinc  oxide   ZnO 
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Methods  of  Preparation.  The  first  step  in  the  preparation 
of  each  color  body  was  to  weigh  out  the  equivalent  weight  of 
the  metnllic  salt  used,  transfer  it  to  a  porcelain  evaporating  dish 
and  dissolve  it  in  distilled  water.  One  equivalent  of  the  base 
used  for  that  body  was  then  introduced  into  the  solution.  The 
mixture  was  brought  to  dryness  over  a  water  bath,  constantly 
stirred  in  the  meantime  with  «  glass  rod.  By  this  method,  not 
only  the  finest  conceivable  division  of  the  metallic  salt  was  se- 
cured, but  also  a  very  uniform  mixture. 

These  dry  mixtures  were  placed  in  a  white-ware  biscuit 
crucible  and  subjected  to  the  calcining  temperature,  indicated 
in  the  table  giving  the  compositions  of  the  color  bodies. 

Composition  of  the  Color  Bodies.  Table  I  shows  the  pro- 
portion in  which  the  raw  materials  were  mixed.  The  color  of 
each  color  body  after  calcining  is  indicated  that  it  may  be  con- 
trasted with  the  color  secured  under  the  glaze. 

Preparation  of  the  Trials.  The  colors  were  ground  by  hand 
upon  a  glass  plate.  Ten  percent  of  ball  clay,  glycerine  and  a 
little  water  was  added  to  each,  the  first  being  used  merely  to 
serve  as  a  bond.  The  colors  were  then  applied  with  a  brush  in 
the  customary  manner,  in  thickness  of  one,  two,  three  and  four 
layers  so  that  the  influence  of  the  thickness  of  the  color,  if  any, 
could  he  observed.  In  the  first  sets  of  trials,  the  underglaze 
colors  were  applied  to  cylindrical  biscuited  pieces,  each  one  pro- 
viding sufficient  space  for  twenty-four  colors.  The  trials  were 
then  fired  to  about  600°C,  for  the  purpose  of  volatilizing  the 
organic  matter  and  to  make  the  colors  firm  enough  for  dipping. 

Bodies  and  Glazes  Used: 

Barth«n-ware  Body.     Biscuited  at  Cone  7 

English  ball  clay  98.5 

Tennessee  ball  day  No.  1 98.5 

Kaolin 297,5 

Eureka  spar   34 . 0 

Flint   471,5 

1000.0 
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Glaze  for  Earthen-ware  Body.    Fired  at  Cone  07 

PbO  0.55] 

BaO  0.10     A1,0,  0.25  j 

CaO  O.isl  [  SiO,  2.5 

MgO  0.10 

K,0  O.ioj 

This  glaze  was  entirely  fritted  except  0.15  clay. 
Stoneware  Body.    Biscuited  at  Cone  07 

Cutter's  sagger  clay :  400.0 

Eureka  spar   210.0 

Flint   390.0 

~    ■"  "  1000.0 

Glaze  {or  Stoneware  Body.     Fired  at  Cone  7 

0.2  K,0    j 

0.7  CaO    [  0.4  Al.O.J  3.5  SiO, 

0.1  MgO  J 

Porcelain  Body.     Biacuited  at  Cone  07 

Florida  kaolin  200.0 

Eng.  china.clay  M.  G.  R.  No.  1. .... 220.8 

Eureka  spar  372.2 

Flint  207.0 

-  1000.0 

Glaze  for  Porcelain  Body.    Fired  at  Cone  10 

o°.?cIoh**'-°-f^»«'°- 

Firing  the  Trials.  The  earthenware  trials  were  fired  to 
coDe  07  in  a  small  muffle  kiln  in  6  hours. 

The  atonewar&triaU-wflre  fired  to  cone  7  in  the  lai^  gas- 
fired  laboratory  kiln  in  24  hours. 

The  porcelain  trials  were  fired  to  eone  10  in  the  same  kiln 
in  36  hours. 
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la  TaUe  II  the  writer  has  attempted  to  describe  the  tint 
of  the  different  colors  at  the  different  temperatures : 


«o«0T 

<N>«T 

con,  10 

UITHBMWIU 

noKiviu 

rOBCBUDf 

A] 

Same  as  on  stoneware 

A! 

A3 

Light  blue,  cbang- 

Sky  blue,  changing 

Same  as  on  stoneware 
Same  as  on  stoneware 

Al 

ins     to     a     dark 

to   ft    deep    royal 

Same  as  on  stoneware 

As 

^eenish    bine 

blue 

Same  as  on  stoneware 

As 

Same  as  on  stoneware 

Bl 

Same  as  on  stoneware 

B2 

Sky     blue,    paler 

Same  as  on  stoneware 

B3 

than     on     stone- 

Sky blue,  changing 

Same  as  on  stoneware 

B4 

ware,    changing 

to  a  navy  blue 

Same  as  on  stoneware 

B5 

to  a  green  blue 

Same  as  on  stoneware 

B6 

Same  as  on  stoneware 

Cl 

Blue  gray 

Same  as  on  stoneware 

ca 

C3 
C* 

Gray  lilac 
Purple  blue 
Blue 

Light    cobalt    blue, 
changing  to  a 

Same  as  on  stoneware 
Same  as  on  stoneware 
Same  as  on  stoneware 

C5 

Blue 

deep  navy  blue 

Same  as  on  stoneware 

C6 

Blue 

Same  as  on  stoneware 

El 

Yellow 

Greenish  yellow 

Greenish   yellow 

E2 

Yellow 

Darker  yellow 

Greenish   yellow 

E3 

Yellow 

Darker  yellow 

Greenish  yellow 

E* 

Tan 

Canary  yellow 

Brown  yellow 

^1 

F3 

The     same     colors 

but    brighter    than 

those   of  series  E 

F4 

Gl 

Yellow 

Ivory 

Dirty  yellow 

G3 

Yellow  orange 

Fawn 

Dirty  brown 

G3 

Orange  red 

Red  brown 

Chocolate 

G4 

Red  brown 

Chocolate 

Chocolate 

Hi 

Yellow 

Brown  gray 

Brown  gray 

HS 

Brown 

Brown  walnut 

Brown  walnut 

H3 

Chocolate 

Brown  black 

Brown  black 

U 

Rrownish  pink 

Gray  pink 

Gray   pink 

jiGooi^le 
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TABUS  ll'-CanUnuad. 


cc«OT 

cox.  T 

COM.  10 

■UTHUTWAM 

KTaHniH 

POKBtUH 

12 

Gray  green 

Brown  green 

Green 

13 

Green 

Gray  green 

Green 

14 

Green 

Green 

Green 

Kl 

Pink  brown 

Pink  brown 

Pink 

K2 

Gray  brown 

Gray  brown 

Pink  brown 

K3 

Brown 

Brown 

Brown 

LI 

Brown 

Pink 

Pink 

L» 

Brown 

Pink 

Pink 

L3 

Brown 

Brown  pink 

Brown  pink 

L4 

Brown 

Brown 

Brown 

L5 

Brown 

Brown 

Brown 

HI 

Blue  green 

Green  gray 

Gray  green 

MS 

Blue  green 

Gray  green 

Gray  green 

M3 

Green 

Brown  green 

Brown  gre«n 

M4 

Green 

Brown  green 

Brown  green 

DISCUSSION  OF  RESULTS 

Series  A.  The  colors  compounded  from  alumina  and  cobalt 
were  good  at  all  temperatures.  By  using  alumina  as  the  base, 
lighter  blues  than  the  usual  cobalt  blues  were  obtained.  In  the 
case  of  the  highest  cobalt  content,  there  was  a  slight  tendency 
towards  a  greenish  tint  on  the  low  fire  trials. 

Series  B.  The  results  of  this  series  were  practically  the 
same  as  those  of  series  A.  The  zinc  increased  the  greenish  ten- 
dency at  cone  07,  but  this  disappeared  entirely  upon  raising  the 
temperature. 

Series  C.  Flint  and  cobalt  gave  decided  cobalt  blues.  They 
were  very  uniform  in  color  and  behaved  well  under  the  glaze. 
At  cone  07,  the  purple  tint  of  the  calcined  color  body  remained 
-to  a  very  slight  extent. 

Series  E.  Alumina  and  uranium  gave  very  pretty  yellows 
under  oxidizing  and  neutral  conditions.  These  same  colors  gave 
•  very  pretty  grays  and  blacks  under  reducing  conditions. 

Series  F.  These  uruiium  ookns  were  not  so  eadly  influ- 
enced by  reducing  or  oxidizing  conditions.     If  one  desired  one 
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of  the  pretty  uranium  yellows  and  also  one  of  the  uranium  grays 
in  the  same  fire,  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  successful  re- 
sults could  be  obtained  by  calcining  the  first  color  body  under 
oxidizing  conditions  and  the  second  under  reducing  conditions^ 
and  making  the  glost  burn  neutral. 

Series  G.  The  iron  colors  were  very  good  upon  being  fired 
to  cone  07.  As  soon  as  a  higher  temperature  was  reached,  how- 
ever, these  colors  became  very  unstable  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
smaller  iron  contents,  entirely  disappeared,  or  left  a  few  dir^ 
spots.  The  iMvnras  at  oones  7  and'  10  were  very  good,  as  they 
had  a  large  enough  iron  content  to  withstand  any  volatilization 
loss. 

Series  H.  The  colors  produced  from  iron  and  bone  ash  were 
hardly  worthy  of  mention. 

Scries  I.  These  colors  were  all  good.  The  most  prominent 
was  the  chrome-alumina  pink,  which  showed  up  the  best  at  cone 
7  or  higher.  The  green  colors  were  deeper  at  a  lower  fire  but 
did  not  show  as  delicate  tints  as  those  at  higher  fires. 

Series  K.  Better  pinks  resulted  upon  the  addition  of  zinc 
to  series  I,  biit  the  greens  vanished  entirely. 

Series  L.  At  low  fires,  none  but  fairly  good  manganese 
browns  resulted.  As  soon  as  the  higher  temperatures  were 
reached,  however,  those  of  low  manganese  content  gave  excep- 
tionally good  pinks,  while  those  of  higher  manganese  content 
retained  their  brown  color  but  were  useless  as  undei^laze  colors 
because  of  blistering. 

Series  M.  Ml  and  M2  before  the  gloss  bum  were  the  pret- 
tiest sky  blue  colors  that  the  writer  has  ever  seen.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  lost  their  beauty,  even  at  low  fire,  under  the  glazes 
used.  It  would  be  well  worth  one's  time  to  investigate  these 
colors  with  th  idea  of  preserving  them  under  a  glaze. 

CONCLUSION 

The  infinence  of  different  bases  upon  different  colors  are 
already  evident  from  the  discussion  of  resulta  In  concluding, 
the  writer  wishes  to  emphasize  particularly  one  point  brought 
out  in  this  investigation,  and  that  is  the  use  of  small  amounts  of 
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coloring  oxides  in  similar  investigations.  B7  using  the  solution 
method,  small  amounts  of  oxides  may  be  efficiently  used,  and 
such  results  as  the  beautiful  manganese-alumina  pinks  obtained. 
In  so  many  investigations,  the  smallest  amount  of  a  coloring  ox- 
ide used  is  relatively  high,  if  ooutrasted  to  the  possibilitiee  of 
the  solution  method  for  dilution,  and  probably  many  interesting 
results  have  been  lost.  The  beautiful  cemnric  color,  sang-de- 
boeuf,  is  most  effectively  producing  by  using  small  amounts  of 
copper  aa  the  coloring  agent,  and  the  possibilities  of  securing  a 
rival  of  this  color  should  inspire  anyone  to  give  "dilution"  a 
more  important  place  in  investigations  with  coloring  oxides. 
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THE  LEGAL  DEFINITION  OF  VITRIFICATION 

BY  EDWAED   OBTON,  JR. 

The  verb  vitrify  is  an  old  one,  descended  from  a  Latin  root 
vitrum,  a  glass,  and  facio,  to  make,  and  henoe  meana  literally,  to 
make  glassy,  and  we  find  that  thim  meaning  has  been  transmitted 
to  tLB,  unmodified  by  all  the  centuries,  so  far  as  the  dictionariee 
go.  Stormonth,  a  very  analytioal  and  critical  English  dietion- 
aire,  adds  to  the  above,  tihe  idea  of  how  this  oonversion  is  ac- 
(lomplished,  viz.,  "Vitrify,  To  convert  into  glass  by  the  action 
of  heat." 

This  statemervt  of  the  origin  and  the  traditional  meaning 
of  the  word  vitrify  is  important,  because  in  event  of  controversy 
the  law  is  invoked  to  settle  it,  and  a  lawyer  is  the  very  man  to 
intrench  himself  behind  the  barrioade  of  established  usage  and 
insist  that  to  vitrify  means  to  make  glassy,  and  that  vitrifica- 
tion means  the  stage  of  glasmness,  or  the  stage  of  having  been 
converted  into  a  glaEB  by  heat.  In  this  connection  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  rtiat  the  word  vitrify,  which  historically  should  be 
used  by  the  glassmaker  in  describing  the  oonversion  of  his  sand 
and  other  material  inito  a  glass,  ia  practically  never  90  used. 
The  word  is  foreign  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  glass  maker,  and  its 
use  is  now  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  clay  working  in- 
(lustrj-. 

But  to  clayworkers  the  meanii^  of  the  word  vitrify  has 
grown  away  from  the  original  conception  in  part,  in  that  the 
idea  of  gtassinees  of  appearance,  at  least,  is  no  longer  implied. 
To  the  clay  worker,  the  word  vitrify  still  means  to  convert  into  a 
silicate  by  t^ie  acticm  of  heat,  but  ^die  difference  beitween  the 
pres'cnt  usage  and  the  historic  usage  lies  entirely  on  the  word 
glassy.  The  siHcates  produced  by  elayworkers  are  not  glassy  in 
appearance  once  in  a  hundred  times,  and  if  the  idea  of  glassiness 
of  appearance  is  an  cesemtial  of  vitrification,  then  not  one-tenth 
of  a  percent  of  the  clay  ware  now  sold  in  the  market  as  vitrified, 
could  make  good  its  title  to  the  term. 
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There  are  two  classes  of  people  wtoo  use  the  words  vitrify 
nnd  vitrifieatioti  frequently:  thcBe  who  make  clay  products,  i.  e., 
ceramic  engioeeis  and  elayworkers,  and  t^iose  who  use  clay  pro- 
ducts, viz.,  civil  engineers,  contractors,  architecte,  electrieieas, 
purchasing  ageoits  and  the  like.  It  is  to  reconcile  these  two 
clHsses  of  people  to  the  same  usage  that  this  paiper  is  written. 
The  uaers  of  ceramic  materialB,  having  usually  no  great  oompre- 
henwon  of  the  chemical  proceesCB  taking  place  in  elay  bumins. 
are  very  prone— in  fa«3t  almost  certain— in  event  of  a  dispute, 
to  fall  back  upon  the  dictionary  to  settle  whether  a  clay  ware  is 
vitrified  or  not,  and  if  it  is  not  maniftstly  vitreous,  or  glaasy, 
tbey  contend  that  it  is  not  vitrified,  and  as  the  buyer  is  usually 
the  judge,  and  can  impose  liis  interpretation  upon  the  seller,  it 
happeiffl  that  frequemt  and  grave  injustice  is  worked  upon  clay- 
work  ere. 

The  classes  of  clay  produets  in  which  ttie  quality  of  vitrifi- 
eatiOD  is  importajit  may  be  grouped  as  follows: 

j  Paving  bricks 
Bru^  ■<  Sewer  and  sidewalk  bricks 

(  Impervious  face  IwieltB 

(  Quarry  til«8 
Tiles  <  Encaustic  floor  tiles 

I  Roofing  tiks 


Pipes  and  hollow  goods, 
Insulatdon  goods 


(S. 

Id, 

I 


i  Sewer  pipe 
I  Drain  tiles 

Electric  conduits 
Electric  porcelain  goods 

Porcelain  dishware 
White   granite   and   semi- 
vitrflous  dietiwHTe 


In  all  of  these  products,  and  doubtless  others,  tdie  specifica- 
tion  that  the  ware  ^all  be  "vitrified"  or  "well  vitrified"  or 
"compIert«ly  vitrified"  is  commonly  written  into  the  buying  eon- 
trset,  but  in  many  cases  the  phrase  is  not  defined  by  any  exactly 
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measurable  quality  of  th«  product.  In  cases  where  ttbe  meaning 
of  the  word  is  not  defined,  and  oootroversy  ariaes,  who  ia  to  aay 
eiud  upon  what  bflos,  wbetiier  th«  product  is  vitrified  or  nott  If 
Uie  old  or  hisboric  usag«  of  llie  word  is  invoked,  as  it  so  often  is, 
then  practieally  no  dayware  is  vitrified.  If  the  modem  or  tech- 
nical meaning  is  applied,  tiie  lack  of  a  ^aesy  appearance  is  no 
discredit  to  the  ware,  but  the  measureable  ph^eal  properties  of 
the  product  will  be  determined  and  its  status  decided'  upon  these 
measurements. 

What  qnalitJes,  tihen,  does  a  clayware  possess  which  aan  be 
used  in  defining  ite  vitrification  T  There  are  two  groups :  Visual 
characteristics  and  sensible  or  physically  meesura'ble  properties. 

VISUAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  VITRIFICATION 

There  are  two  properties,  neiUier  capable  of  accurate  meas- 
urement, viz. :    glassinesB  or  gl'ossy  structure,  and  color. 

Glassiness:  Dictionaries  are  very  prone  to  dodge  embar- 
rassing questions  by  defining  a.  property  in  terms  of  it»elf ,  viz. : 
glassy  bodies  are  those  which  have  a  vitreous  fracture,  and  vit- 
reous bodies  are  those  which  liave  «  glassy  fracture.  All  of 
whidh  souncis  well,  but  doesn't  get  anywtiere.  What  must  a  body 
be,  to  be  rightfully  called  a  glasst 

The  dhief  attribute  is  its  fracture,  which  breaks  in  smooth, 
usually  rounded  surfaces  (not  planes)  intersecting  each  other 
at  any  and  all  angles,  and  thus  often  making  sharp  splintery 
edges.  These  smooDh  surf  aoes  and  sharp  edges  must  be  devoid 
of  regular  arrangement  of  partidee  or  structurele^  to  the  un- 
aided eye.  In,  a  typical  glass,  llho  eye  can  distinguish  no  pani- 
cles, no  crystallizatioD.  do  cleavage,  no  physical  difference  be- 
tween one  part  oiod  another  part 

Transpareni^  is  not  a  neceesary  attribute  of  a  glass.  We 
have  black  glasses  and  white  glasses,  and  opaque  glasses  of  all 
sorts,  'but  if  tihey  have  the  pbysioal  quality  defined  above,  we 
call  them  glasseB.  If,  on  the  otber  haoid,  fused  ralieate  masses 
appear  erystalline,  or  granular,  or  so  divided  by  «leav<age  planes 
as  to  break  with  a  rougih  or  granular  fracture,  and  with  rela- 
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tively  dull  edges,  we  call  them  stoineB  or  slags,  and  the  stony 
sbruoture  is  thus  the  aotitSiesis  of  'the  glasy  structure. 

It  is  important  t»  raoognize  in  this  diBcusBion  that  th/s  un- 
aided eye  is  the  criterion.  If  we  employ  the  mioraeoope,  many 
things  appear  gkaeey  whioh  are  not  at  all  so  by  the  naked  eye. 
Nearly  any  slag  or  natural  rock,  or  burnt  clay,  or  fused  silicate 
of  any  aort,  wbeai  cut  to  a  thin  seotion,  looks  like  a  clear  or  trans- 
parent glass.  Even  a  pockiat  magnifying  glass  shows  many  a 
stony  vitrified  alag  to  be  on  aggregation  of  glass-like  masses,  or 
like  a  glassy  frobh.  But  tlbe  history  of  a  true  gbass  Implies  that 
it  has  solidi'fied  from  a  liquid  oaodition  without  crystallizing, 
being  what  is  known  in  physical  obemistry  as  a  "solid  solution," 
while  these  other  bodies  whi<!Ji  mey  possess  a  glas8-lik«  appear- 
ance under  the  magnifier,  have  either  never  wholly  reaoSied  the 
oondition  of  a  perfect  bomogeweous  liquid,  or  having  reached  it, 
have  crystallized,  or  segregated,  or  gone  back  to  a  differentiated 
structure  in  cooling,  and  are  no  longer  solid  «>lutiODS.  Natur- 
ally, there  is  room  for  every  stage  between  the  perfectly  glassy 
-structure  and  the  perfectly  stony  or  orystallized  structure,  and 
thus  we  have  stony  glasses,  and'  cryHballized  glasses,  and  glassy 
slags,  etc.,  according  to  the  degree  of  intermixture  of  these  two 
states  and  the  history  of  formation  of  the  substance. 

In  examining  a  piene  of  eharaoteristioally  vitrified  clay 
ware,  we  see  by  the  unaided  eye  a  stony  mace,  opaque,  granular 
or  rock-like  in  fracture,  with  no  keen-cutting  or  splintery  edges. 
Under  the  magnifier,  we  see  an  aggregation  of  more  or  less  com- 
pletely glassy  maseos,  with  some  considerable  residue  of  particles 
which  have  not  yet  dissolved,  the  whole  never  having  entirely  or 
even  largely  reached  the  liquid  state,  and  therefore  being  far 
from  a  solid  solution  of  Dhe  whMe  original  mass  of  mineral  eom- 
ponente.  In  detail,  ite  particles  are  largely  glassy.  As  a  mass 
it  is  decidedly  not  glassy,  and  it  has  not  had  the  histoiy  of  a 
glass.  If  a  piece  of  olay  ware  appears  really  glassy  to  the  un- 
aided eye,  it  is  an  almost  absolute  certainty  that  it  has  been 
carried  much  too  far  along  towards  fusi<m,  and  it  ia  probably 
of  low  quality,  or  valueless  for  its  original  purpose. 
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Color:  Color  is  not,  per  se,  a  characteristic  of  glassiiiess, 
since  glasses  having  any  of  the  fundamental  colors  and  indeed 
of  almost  any  tint  or  shfide,  may  be  made.  But,  in  tiie  osee  of 
the  vitrification  of  clays,  the  proceSB  is  almost  always  aooom- 
panied  by  Changes  in  color,  and  while  in  a  number  of  different 
clays  there  is  great  variation  in  t^e  tint  produced,  at  the  some 
stages  of  vitrification,  still  in  the  case  of  any  single  clay,  its 
color  variation  in  vitrification  is  usually  a  more  or  less  consistent 
and  serial  change,  and  its  degree  of  vitrification  can  be  judged 
with  no  little  precision  by  its  color,  by  one  accustomed  to  hand- 
ling that  particular  clay.  Further,  in  red-burning  clays,  as  a 
class  the  nature  of  the  serial  changes  are  quite  similar,  and  the 
same  is  tnie  of  buff-burning  clays  as  a  class,  so  ISmi.  a  skilled 
clay  worker  would  form  a  conclusion  in  many  cases,  with  a  good 
deal  of  confidence,  upon  a  clay  with  which  he  whs  not  familiar, 
by  observing  its  color. 

MEASURABLE  INDICES  OF  VITRIFICATION 

Structural  Density.  This  does  not  refer  to  the  true  specific 
gravity  of  Uie  mess,  because  this  factor  varies  with  the  chemical 
elements  represented  in  the  rainenal  mixture,  A  clay  with  an 
abnormal  amount  of  iron  oxide  in  its  composition  would  show  an 
increased  specific  gravity  from  this  oause  without  arguing  any 
greater  struotur&l  density,  just  as  a  lead  glasB  is  specifically 
heavier  than  a  soda  glass.  Structural  deofflty  refers  to  the  de- 
gree of  solidity  of  structure,  i.  e,,  the  freedom  from  either  a 
communicating  pore  system  or  a  frothy  structure  due  to  sealed 
gas  blebe  or  bubbles  enclosed  in  the  mass.  The  former  structure 
is  called  porous  and  the  latter  vesicular,  and  both  are  inoonast- 
ent  with  stmctoral  density,  though  mot  neceraarily  at  all  incon- 
sistent wiiii  a  Mgh  true  ^letnfie  gravity. 

The  retention  of  &  part  of  Hie  por«s  or  oommnndoaling  sys- 
tem of  cavities,  is  the  usual  obstacle  to  deTelopment  of  higlb 
structural  deadly  in  a  vifcrifying  day  product.  This  property 
is  readily  and  fairly  acceptably  measured  by  the  absorption  of 
fluids,  oin  immersing  the  clay  for  a  given  time  amd  observing  its 
pcircentage  increase  in  weight  due  to  replacing  the  gas  in  its 
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pores  by  the  heavier  fluid.  This  iocrease  ia  weight  may  be 
translated  into  percentage  of  volume  of  tbe  pores  or  void  spaces 
to  th«  total  space  occupied  by  tbe  solid  maitter,  or  pereentase 
poroeity.  For  careful,  scientific  Kseftrebes,  the  percMitage  por- 
cfiity  may  have  advaatage  over  tbe  percentage  abeorption,  but  as 
a  practical  mode  of  judging  tbe  stage  of  vitrificiajtion  of  a  day, 
it  has  no  superiority  and  takes  a  little  longer  tx>  make  the  mea- 
suremeDt.     It  is,  therefore,  seldom  used. 

When  a  clay  has  beeoi  vitrified  to  a  degree  approxinmtins 
actual  fuoOD,  its  initial  system  of  iutercommunicatiog  pores  is 
usually  nearly  obliterated,  but  a  system  of  non-oommumcatinf; 
gas  blebs  is  developed.  These  oannot  be  reaciied  by  a  fluid  aod 
the  absorption  teat  becomes  useleaa.  There  is  ouly  one  way  to 
get  at  the  percentage  porosity  of  sneh  a  body,  flind  that  is  by 
means  of  the  difiference  between  its  real  and  its  apparent  specific 
gravity.  If,  for  instianee,  the  specific  gravity  of  a  oellnlar  mass 
may  be  dfrtemiined  as  a  mass,  and  tben  the  body  be  crushed  to  a 
fine  powder,  too  fine  to  pemiit  enclosed  gas  cells  to  remain  in  Its 
individiial  grains,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  powder  be  ac- 
curately determined  in  &  pycnometer,  tben  tbe  differaice  be- 
tween t]he  apparent  and  real  specific  gravity  permitB  calculertion 
of  the  amooot  of  'tbe  real  solid  matter  in  th«  body,  and  hence 
the  ajmouBt  of  space  not  so  occupied. 

Since  a  clay  bodiy  in  the  markedly  vesicruler  stage  is  ob- 
viously unfit  for  use  for  the  purposes  to  which  vitrified  waree 
are  put,  it  follows  that  only  in  rare  instances  is  this  calculation 
employed  in  practical  work. 

Hardness.  The  harduess  of  a  body  or  the  d^^ree  to  which 
it  resists  penetration,  cutting  or  scratching  by  another  bo(^,  ia 
a  property  notoriously  difficult  to  accuI^ately  measure.  Simple 
comparative  tests  ore  very  easily  made,  bat  accurately  standard- 
ized measurements,  referable  to  a  single  positive  soale  of  hard- 
ness, are  probabdy  as  difficult  to  make  as  any  pbj^cal  measure- 
ment, and  require  tbe  most  thorough  and  elaborate  atandardi- 
zatimi  of  every  factor  entering  into  the  test. 

Tbe  IhardnesB  of  a  vitrified  clay  is  furthermore  a  partica- 
larly  unsatisfactory  measuremeait,  because  it  is  Iherterogeneons  in 
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ita  struoture.  A  typical  glaE&  is  sufficieatly  homftgeneoiis  so 
that  okieely  Agreeing  meesuremeate  can  be  gotten  by  diffea!^iit 
observerB,  but  vitrified  days,  consist  partly  of  glassy  nmtrix 
antd  partly  of  UBdiesolved  grains,  usually  of  hard  quarte,  hot 
sometiiiKs  of  soft  miueirals,  and  pailly  of  pores  or  gas  blebs.  A 
tool  of  Baiy  sort  will,  therefore,  cut  differeDtly  at  differ«it 
pliaces  a£cordiDg  to  the  matter  immediately  under  it. 

In  general,  the  minewl  quartz,  with  a  hardness  arbitrarily 
amig^ed  by  Moh  at  7  in  a  scale  of  10,  furnishes  the  most  con- 
venifflit  datum  point  for  rough  and  ready  hardnesB  measure- 
meats.  Good  cutlery  steel,  well  tempered,  closely  approximates 
tihe  'hardness  of  qtuirtz,  but  special  steels  of  greater  hardness 
are  now  made.  Common  soda  lime  glass,  used  for  windows  and 
bottles  is  between  feldspar  (6)  and  quartz  (7)  and  below  the 
best  steels  and  above  common  or  soft  steels.  Glasses  of  special 
hapduesB  can  be  made,  the  masimum  being  glaas  made  of  pure 
fused  silica. 

The  hardiMss  of  vitrified  day  is,  therefore,  conditioned ' 
chieSy  by  the  hardness  of  the  glassy  matrix  or  fused  portion, 
since  thds  dietealnincs  not  cmly  its  own  re^atanoe  to  being  cut, 
but  also  tiie  resistance  which  otber  'harden*  grains  offer  to  break- 
ing out  or  dislodgement  by  the  cutting  tool.  A  reasonably  boimo- 
geneous  well  vitrified  clay  cannot  be  cub  with  good'  steel  any 
easier  tiian  hand  glasses  can.  The  steei  of  the  cutting  tool  wenrs 
away  in  such  cases,  leaving  a  sti^eek  of  the  metal  in  a  lead-like 
line  on  the  clay's  surface.  Any  one  can  easily  acquire  some 
skill  in  judging  the  vitrification  by  procuring  a  steel  knife  of 
good  ImrdnesB,  and  practicing  the  cutting  of  ciay  products.  In 
geneiral,  a  well  vitrified  ciay  will  resist  the  attack  of  a  well  tem- 
pered steel  knife,  but  the  knife  will  cut  it  readily  at  all  stages 
b^w  tihe  final  one. 

Further,  over-heatiDg  makes  a  day  vesicular,  and  this  leads 
to  easy  cutting,  due  to  the  weakening  produced  by  the  gas  bub- 
bles. Some  clays,  of  poor  vitrifioation  behavior,  due  to  prepon- 
derance of  quartz,  or  some  otlier  mineral,  do  not  acquire  good 
hardness  at  any  stage  of  burning,  even  the  very  best,  because  of 
the  presence  of  too  little  glass  cementing  matrix  to  fill  up  the 
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voids  and  to  bind  the  other  materials  together.  Such  clays  cnt 
freely  with  a  oommon  knife,  whether  Boft  burnt,  or  when  «t 
their  beat,  or  when  over  burnt. 

Physical  Strength.  The  ability  of  a  clay  body  to  resist 
friction,  eiidure  blowB  without  chipping,  or  flexure  without 
breaking,  or  pre«ure  without  crushing,  is  usually  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  attainment  of  eptnictural  derndty.  But  these 
qualities  vary  so  muoh  in  different  cases,  and  develop  their 
maxima  at  such  various  points  in  tJie  scale  of  vitrification,  that 
they  cainnot  be  satisfactorily  used  for  a  criterion.  Some  clays, 
n-hich  never  do  get  aft  all  cloee  to  a  solid  structure,  show  never- 
theless a  fine  strength.  Otheirs  which  become  very  demse.  are 
very  brittle  and  weak  to  impact.  Others  rerast  impact  well,  but 
won't  stand  abrasion.  Others  resist  crushing  amazingly  well. 
but  won't  stand  either  impact  or  abrasion.  Thus  while  it  is 
usually  safe  to  say  that  if  clay  shows  high  phyaeal  strength,  it 
will  also  show  good  density  of  structure,  and  that  these  occur  at 
about  the  same  point  in  bhe  heat  treatment,  it  is  frequently  not 
boime  out.  Al^  while  it  is  usually  safe  to  assume  that  if  a  day 
shows  very  low  physical  strength,  it  will  not  show  good  density 
of  structure,  this  is  often  not  true,  due  to  checks,  or  cooling 
cracks   weakening  a  structure  otherwise  strong. 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  VITRIFICATION  PROCESS 

We  have  seen  that  the  abstract  or  theoretical  conception  of 
a  perfectly  solid  homogeneous  .solution  represented  by  a  perfect 
glass  is  never  realized  or  realizable  in  the  ease  of  a  clay  product, 
and  that  the  wwrd  "vitrified"  is  not  applied  in  actual  usage  to 
the  class  of  bodies  whi»h  could  attain  suc^  an  ideal  state,  but  is 
ajtplied  to  another  cla.ss  of  bodies  which  cannot.  The  proceffi  of 
^■itpifiaation  is  the  process  of  f^licate  fonmaition,  or  ttie  process 
of  merging  the  ingredients  of  a  heterogeneous  mineral  mixture 
into  a  homogeneous  solid  soluftion  of  silicates.  But  there  are  « 
number  of  factors  which  are  at  work  in  this  process,  and  an  un- 
derstanding of  them  will  aid  us  in  getting  a  conception  of  vitri- 
fication itself. 
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Influence  of  Mineral  Composition.  To  every  chemist,  it  is 
at  once  obvious  that  the  poGsibility  of  forming  a  solid  solution 
will  dep^d  in  any  given  cas€  on  the  ininerals  present  in  the 
mixture,  and  on  the  temperature  available.  Any  mixtures  of 
minerals  oan  be  fused  to  a.  quiet  liquid  solution  in  the  electric 
arc,  but  at  the  ordinary  temperatures  atained  in  kilns  and  oom- 
mertri&l  fumaoes,  only  properly  constituted  proportione  of  acids 
and  bases  are  fusible.  It  nnould  carrj-  us  too  far  to  go  into  tihis 
question  carefully,  but  it  may  be  said  that  only  mixtures  in 
which  the  proportions  run  from  that  of  the  orthosilicates  (oxy- 
gen ratio  1:1)  or  a  little  below,  up  to  the  trisilicates  (oxygen 
ratio  1:3)  or  a  little  above,  will  fuse  easily.  Any  clay  which 
is  greatly  overloaded  with  quartz  sand,  or  with  lan;e  propor- 
tions of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  almost  any  other  oomnion  mineral, 
is  thrown  out  of  these  fusible  ratios,  and  hence  vitrifies  with 
great  difficulty,  and  with  a  very  impeirfect  degree  of  vitrifica- 
tion at  best.  It  is  not  only  not  at  all  uncommon  in  practical 
work  to  find  clays  which  will  work  well  for  ordinary  porous  clay 
products  snob  as  building  bricks,  and  still  will  not  vitrify  to 
anything  approximating  industrial  requirements,  but  it  may 
fairly  be  said  Phat  there  are  more  clays  used  industrially  which 
fall  outside  of  the  oommercially  vitrifiable  class  than  fall  in  it. 
By  this  it  must  be  understood,  not  that  any  of  these  clays  could 
not  be  converted  to  a  reasonflble  perfect  solid  solution,  by  use  of 
adequate  heat  and  time,  but  simply  that  the  prooess  would  oost 
far  more  than  it  would  come  to,  and  is  therefore  oommercially 
impossible. 

Preparatory  Stq>8.  In  addition  to  the  mechanical  prepara- 
tion of  clays,  by  which  the  mixture  of  minerals  is  ground  fine, 
and  made  less  coarsely  heterogeneous,  the  preliminary  stages  of 
buminf;  are  vitally  important  in  preparing  the  nunerals  to  com- 
bine and  fuse  into  a  solid  soIutioQ.  The  original  minerals  are 
of  all  sorts— silicates,  both  hydrous  and  anhydrous;  oxides:  hy- 
droxides ;  carbonates ;  sulphides,  free  carbon  and  hydtocarbons, 
and  in  short  anything  in  the  mineral  list.  By  the  time  the 
temperature  reaches  900°C,  these  compounds  should  have  been 
converted   into  stable  forms,   all   volatile  bodies   like   sulphur 
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sbould  have  been  driven  out,  eaeily  decomposible  salts  like  oai-- 
bonates  should  have  been  broken  down  t»  oxides,  all  oxides 
should  have  been  converted  into  their  most  stable  forni,  all  oom- 
bustible  matters  should  have  been  burnt  out  amd  oairhed  off  as 
gases,  and  nothing  should  be  left  except  what  may  eDiter  into  a 
silicate  solution. 

If  isheee  preparatory  steps  are  not  taken  with  sufficient  de- 
liberation, and  thoroughness,  so  that  the  clay  begins  to  vitrify 
befwe  they  are  oompljeted,  the  result  is  a  very  bad  type  of  vitri- 
fioation.  The  body  formed  becomes  vesicular  before  it  has  at- 
tained its  normal  color,  or  strength  or  density,  and  no  finishing 
point  for  the  kiln  can  be  found  at  vrhich  the  product  possesses 
satisfactory  oommercial  vitrification. 

Progress  of  the  Vitrification  Process.  Assuming  that  the 
olay  was  properly  prepared  before  the  vitrifioati<«i  temperatures 
were  applied,  the  normal  beginning  of  the  reaction  is  from  little 
spots  or  foci,  here  and  thea^  tiiroughout  the  body.  Eaidh  focus 
is  represented  by  some  easily  fusible  mineral  gradn,  or  the  jux- 
taposition of  two  or  more  mineral  grains  which  oonbine  to  form 
a  euteetic  or  the  most  fusible  ratio  in  whioh  these  minerals  can 
combine.  When  in  eitiher  case  a  minute  quantity  of  fused  ma- 
terial is  formed,  it  atta«ks  surrounding  grains,  diaeolving  or 
bringing  them  into  its  own  slag,  each  focus  thus  cementing  the 
surrounding  grains  of  matter  together  with  a  glassj'  or  silicate 
cement.  If  there  is  mu«h  material  present  which  is  coarse 
grained  and  difficult  of  fusion,  and  boo  little  material  to  make 
the  glassy  cement,  then  the  body  remains  porous,  as  in  the  ease 
of  very  sandy  clays.  If  the  material  suitable  for  forming  the 
fluid  nmtrix  is  very  abundant  and  fine  grained  so  that  the  foci 
overlap  each  otlher,  the  process  goes  on  with  too  great  rapidity, 
and  the  deformation  point  of  the  mass  as  a  whole  is  soon  reached 
and  the  mass  begins  to  sink  out  of  shape  early,  act  in  the  case  of 
the  slip  clays. 

Shrinkage.  In  general,  the  spread  of  the  glassy  cement 
from  focus  t«  focus  in  a  clay  of  good  vitrifying  character  is  dow 
and  steady,  and  the  proportion  of  grains  which  will  not  readily 
dissolve  is  sudi  that  they  form  a  sort  of  skeleton  or  frame  work, 
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boldiDg  the  mass  in  its  shape,  while  the  glassy  cement  slowly 
eDOompasses  them  and  fills  up  the  voids,  cauang  the  well  known 
phenomenon  called  ^rinkage.  Deformation  takes  place  in  such 
a  clay,  only  when  the  skeletwi  of  undissolved  grains  is  cut 
through  in  enough  places  to  make  a  slow  collapse  of  the  struc- 
ture begin.  On  the  other  handr,  shrinkage  without  deformation 
takes  place  from  t^e  'begiomng  of  the  vitrification  process.  It 
is  slow  or  rapid,  aocording  to  tJ>e  above  factors.  The  total  vol- 
ume change  is  likewise  great  or  small  from  the  same  causes. 

Swelling,  AnoUier  factor  which  strongly  influences  tJie 
vitrifieation  process  and  conditions  the  quality  of  the  product,  is 
the  swelling  reaction.  Practic«Jly  all  silicates  when  passing 
from  the  solid  state  to  a  state  of  complete  fusion,  give  off  some 
gaseous  matter.  It  may  be  gas  whi<^  they  have  held  in  solution 
amd  whi(di  is  then  occluded,  op  it  may  be  from  remnants  of  vola- 
tile matter  not  hitherto  expelled,  or  it  miay  be  due  to  the  swell- 
ling  of  gases  caught  in  the  interstitial  voids  of  the  mass  during 
tile  shrinkage,  and  unable  to  escape.  Probably  all  three  causes 
are  responsible  in  most  cases.  Undoubtedly  the  second  cause  is 
the  one  reponsible  where  the  process  is  hurried.  These  gases, 
whatever  their  source,  tend  to  act  upon  the  graduaJly  softening 
sildcate  mB^s  exactly  as  baking  powder  acts  upon  dough.  This 
swelling  agency  is  at  work  as  soon  as  the  formation  of  glassy 
cement  begins.  At  first  tlie  gas  vesicles  are  microscopic,  and  do 
not  exert  niudi  effect.  But  as  more  glwss  fonns,  and  it  becomes 
more  fluid,  the  gas  bubbles  expand,  and  decrease  the  effect  of 
the  shrinkage  which  the  gradnial  fusion  tends  to  cause.  If  car- 
ried to  a  state  of  even  incipient  fusion,  where  the  mass  is  merely 
soft  enough  to  deform  a  little,  the  mass  usually  increases  in  size 
over  its  initial  volume.  In  many  cases,  the  swelling  is  inordi- 
nate, reaching  four  or  five  times  the  initial  volume. 

The  ReBning  Stage.  If  this  pmc«es  of  fusion  be  carried 
along  steadily  until  a  fluid  bath  is  obtained,  the  liquid  will  pass 
into  a  fnithy  stage  in  which  the  gas  bubbles  work  tbeir  way  to 
the  top,  and  escape.  Glass  in  tlids  stage,  often  runs  out  of  the 
pot,  onto  the  fnm«ce  floor.  But  with  oontinueil  beat  and  liquid- 
ity, the  bubbles  finally  cease  to  form,  the  liquid  wettles  down,  and 
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the  silicate  takes  ite  niimmum  vt^ume.  At  ^lis  stage  in  glass 
making,  the  glass  is  said  to  be  refined,  and  is  then  cooled  down 
to  a  properly  viscous  stage  for  blowing.  Of  oouree,  clay  wares 
ii'Cver  pass  through  the  refining  atage.  If  they  reach  the  begin- 
ning of  this  stage  at  ail,  they  are  sure  to  be  deformed  past  all 
usefulness  and  complete  refining  means  fuaon  to  a  thin  liquid 
and  holding  in  this  state  till  aill  working  is  over  and  the  fluid  is 
quiet. 

Complete  Vitrification.  From  the  above  it  oan  be  seen  that 
the  clay  product,  in  reaching  its  point  of  greatest  density,  does 
not  reach  the  p<HDt  where  the  gases  are  fully  expelled,  but  only 
the  highest  point  atboinabte  without  causing  their  evolution  to 
seriously  begin.  This  nmximuin  density  is  found  at  a  point 
wliere  the  reduction  in  volume  due  to  shrinkage  is  equalized  by 
tile  expansion  due  to  gases  evolved.  One  force  balances  the 
other,  aiKl  for  a  time  the  volume  of  the  clay  remains  constant. 
This  time  may  be  long  or  short.  In  some  clays  of  most  excellent 
vitrifying  habit,  a  heat  treatment  represented  by  five  or  six 
COIR'S  m«y  occur,  witli  scarcely  any  change  in  snze.  In  others, 
the  volume  diminLshes  rapidly  and  at  the  minimum  point  begins 
at  once  to  swell  again,  with  no  appreoiable  interval.  Such  clays 
cannot  be  burned  profitably  into  hnrd  products.  There  is  no 
margin  in  which  the  burner  can  regulate  his  kiln,  and  a  part  of 
every  kiln  would  surely  be  over-fired  and  bloated,  part  would  be 
at  its  best  density,  and  part  would  be  underfired  and  not  up  to 
the  best  density.  Such  clays  are  said  to  have  a  short  vitrifica- 
tion range. 

The  important  thing  in  this  is  to  remember  thet  a  clay  at 
its  best  stage  of  density  is  at  thoit  stage  for  a  short  temperature 
interval  at  best,  and  that  the  so  called  "complete  vitrifioation" 
of  a  clay  produot  is  an  absolutely  different  thing  from  the  com- 
plete reduction  to  a  solid  solution  reached  in  the  ease  of  a  glam. 

It  is  also  important  to  reraennber  that  no  clay  at  its  densest 
stage  is  devoid  of  gas  cavities.  It  has  millions  of  them,  mostly 
microsonpic  and  mostly  non-communioating,  but  is  likely  to  have 
also  some  vestiges  of  its  former  communicating  system  remain- 
ing, so  that  it  can  still  absorb  some  water.     Only  in  rare  oases 
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in  coarse  elay  products,  can  absolinte  impermeability  to  water  be 
seCHred.  In  iine  poncelain  bodies,  impermeability  of  a  higher 
order  is  procurable,  due  to  the  composition  and  better  prepara- 
tion, but  even  here  it  is  not  likely  to  be  alisolute. 

Recapitulation.  Fii^:  We  have  seen  tbait  the  right  of  a 
burned  clay  to  the  title  "vitrified"  is  not  earily  defined.  Vitri- 
fication is  seen  to  be  a  process,  rather  tjuan  a  state  of  beang,  and 
that  perfect  density  of  structure  is  an  unattainable  ideaJ. 

Second:  A  glassy  fracture  or  a  glaasy  appearance  to  the 
unaided  eye  is  positively  not  a  oharaoteristic  of  a  good  clay 
product. 

Third :  That  clay  products  which  are  visibly  glassy  are 
praetioally  eertaiii  to  be  ovcrbumed  and  worthless. 

F\)urth :  That  all  clay  productB,  whether  well  vitrified  or 
vitrified  but  little,  show  glasRy  portions  or  a  glassy  matrix  under 
magnification. 

Fifth:  That  the  color  of  the  product  offers  only  a  partial 
guide  to  the  stage  of  vitrification,  and  one  only  useful  to  a  per- 
son having  very  full  knowledge  and  experience. 

Sixth :  That  the  hardness  of  the  product  offers  only  a  very 
pailial  guide  to  the  stage  of  vitrification,  bei^use  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  measuring  it,  and  because  of  the  heterogeneous  nature 
of  the  clay  body. 

Seventh:  That  physical  ^reugtJi,  under  impact,  friction 
or  pressure  is  not  necessarily  directly  proportional  to  vitrifica- 
tion, and  thait  many  clays  develop  their  best  strength  at  points 
diatinctly  above  or  beJow  their  best  structural  density. 

Eigbh :  That  *rtructural  density  is  by  far  the  beat  criterion 
of  vitrification,  ajid  that  do  clay  product  of  low  structural  den- 
sity oan  be  considered  well  vitrified,  and  vice  veree. 

Ninth:  That  every  clay  in  burning  passes  from  a  stage  of 
low  stnictural  density,  through  a  stage  of  the  increasing  struc- 
tural density  up  to  a  maximum,  and  tJien  more  or  less  rapidly, 
into  a  stage  of  s*ill  lower  stnietunal  d-enslty,  in  whioh  condition 
it  is  wortlilesB  as  a  day  ware. 

Tenth :  Tlat  the  vitrification  range  during  which  any  given 
clay  is  at  its  best  struotural  density  is  a  fuiwtion  of  the  mineral 
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make-up  of  the  cky  itself,  and  ibs  tireatmeat  ia  burniDg,  and 
while  it  msy  be  shortened  greatly  by  bad  treatment,  it  cannot 
be  greatly  extended  by  care. 

Eleventh:  That  the  pbyracal  qualities  of  different  clays 
taken  at  their  beet  stage  of  etntctural  density  vary  greatly,  and 
that  tbe  greatest  vitrifioation  which  acmne  cJia^  can  attain  is  too 
low  to  make  them  suitable  for  heavy  duty. 

Twelfth :  That  the  absorption  test  ia  the  Amplest  and  inoct 
gefnerally  satisfactory  criterion  of  the  structural  density  of  a 
clay  prod-act. 

DEFINITION  OF  STANDARD 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  seeme  obvious  that  we  are  really 
using  the  word-  vitrified  in  two  senses.  In  the  participial  usage, 
we  caU  a  clay  completely  vitrified,  wihen  it  attains  its  best  phy- 
sical staite,  i.  e..  its  greatest  structural  density,  and  this  regard- 
less of  what  particular  d«gree  of  density  this  happens  to  be.  In 
the  other,  or  adjective  usage,  a  day  is  called  vitrified  only  when 
it  has  a  certain  degree  of  structural  density,  regardless  of  what 
it  is  capable  of  having. 

If  it  were  feasible  to  abandon  the  use  of  the  word  entirely 
in  this  last  sense,  and  replace  it  with  some  new  expression  whic^ 
would  avoid  this  constant  eonfusnon,  it  would  be  beitter  to  do  so, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  likelihood  of  being  able  to  do  tlhis.  The 
word  is  too  tJioroughly  rooted  in  our  technical  practice. 

Different  Standards  for  Different  Wares.  It  will  at  once 
be  apparent  that  for  every  one  of  the  different  kinds  of  products 
Ksted  in  the  eairiy  part  of  this  paper  a,  different  degree  of  vitri- 
fication might  properly  be  required,  and  therefore  different  ab- 
sorption percentages  be  set.  No  one  would  contend  that  the  ab- 
sorption limits  set  for  high  voltage  electric  insulators  need  be 
exacted  for  sewer  pipe  or  paving  bricks.  In  fact,  limits  have 
been  set  in  private  and  public  contracts  for  a  long  time  past,  and 
quantities  of  suoh  wares  have  been  bought  and  sold  on  specifica- 
tions, which  require  such  a  d^ree  of  impermeability  as  will  not 
permit  of  the  forming  of  a  red  ink  spot  on  a  fresh  fracture  of 
ware  in  some  kinds  of  goods,  down  to  one  permitting  five  percent 
or  six  percent  absorption  for  others. 
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Tlie  greatest  injustice  which  has  been  Ame  in  this  oonnec- 
tion  is  done  flmong  the  more  ignorant  buyers  and  the  more  ig- 
norant BelleiB.  Thoi^ands  of  dollars  worth  of  sewer  pipe,  drain 
lile,  roofing  tile,  and  bricks  of  various  sorts,  are  sold  amnually 
where  the  specificatioiis  merely  provide  that  the  product  shaU  be 
"vitrified,"  but  do  not  specify  What  d^ree  of  vitrification  will 
be  exacted.  Then,  when  some  envious  and  disappointed  bidder 
raises  the  question  flfterwards,  and  the  City  Oouncdl,  or  Engi- 
neer, or  Director  of  Public  Improvements,  or  County  Commis- 
sioners are  obliged  to  rule  on  whart. "  vitrified  "  means,  there  is  aJl 
kinds  of  chance  for  injustice. 

I  believe  that  the  American  Ceramic  Sodety  is  the  logical 
body  to  take  the  initiative  in  this  matter.  Any  definition,  made 
by  us  or  by  any  other  organization  or  individual,  is  a  purely 
artoSeial  matter,  or  fiat.  It  becomes  law  only  by  general  aocep- 
tance,  and  because  the  public  has  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
those  wlio  decide. 

I  therefore  proposed  the  following  for  the  oonBidera-tion  of 
the  Society : 

Where  the  word  vitrified  is  used  in  a  contract  or  agree- 
ment as  an  adjective  in  describing'  the  properties  of  a  clay 
product,  without  further  definition  in  the  contract,  it  shall 
mean  that  the  product  shall  have  attained  in  the  firing  process 
such  a  degree  of  structural  density  that  its  mean  absorption 
will  not  exceed  three  (3)  percent  of  its  own  initial  weight  of 
pure  water,  'when  subjected  to  absorption  tests  of  forty-eight 
hours'  complete  immersion  in  cold  water,  or  three  hours'  im- 
mersion in  boiling  water.  Not  less  than  three  tests  shall  be 
made  in  determining  the  mean  absorption,  and  no  single  test 
may  exceed  the  mean  by  more  than  one-half  percent.  Neither 
the  possession  of  the  visual  propeiries  or  appearance  of  a 
glass,  nor  any  definite  degree  of  physical  strength,  hardness, 
color,  or  specific  gravity  shall  be  implied  as  an  attribute  of 
vitrification. 
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DISCUSSION 

Mr.  Bleinittger:  It  is  a  rather  curious  ooiuiMdence  that 
several  weeks  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a  "WeBtern  sewer-pipe 
eonoem  regardi&g  the  definition  of  vitritica'tion,  and  that  we 
gave  the  exact  limits  as  stated  by  Professor  OrtOD, 

Mr.  Potts:  I  also  gau  the  same  linHts  of  vitrification  in 
rejecting  a  batch  of  sewer  pipe  just  before  Christmaa,  1913. 

Mr.  Jackson:  I  should  like  to  ask  Professor  Bleininger 
whether  there  is  not  some  recognized  test  which  covers  the  ques- 
tion of  vitrification  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  purchaser  of  such 
ware, 

Mr.  Bleiiiin.jfr:  So  far  as  I  know  the  actual  purchase  of 
pottery  is  ba^ed  on  visual  inspection.  I  want  to  say,  further, 
that  we  have  a  good  nistny  spewifi  cations  in  the  government  £er- 
rioe  that  are  never  used  at  all. 

Prof.  Sili-rrman:  There  is  one  point  that  I  should  like  to 
mention  in  connection  with  your  color-absorption  test,  with 
which  we  experience  considerable  difficulty  in  glasa,  viz.,  that 
the  surface  itself  will  resist  the  action  of  solutions,  while  with 
slight  scratching  you  get  good  absorption.  So  you  might  have  a 
surface  coating  that  would  prevent  absorption  and  put  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  class  specified  by  your  conditions,  yet  the  moment 
weathering  had  removed  thiat  surface  coating,  it  would  be  out 
of  the  class  due  to  greater  absorption.  That  would  not  hold 
good  in  very  porous  (naterials  but  would  in  the  more  glassy. 

AnoUicr  point  is  a  suggestion  to  enable  you  to  differentiate 
[wrosity  due  to  communication  between  the  spaces  and  tbet  due 
to  bubhies.  The  general  porosity  might  be  determined  by  plac- 
ing a  piece  of  material  in  an  inverted  tube  full  of  mercury,  90 
that  the  meromy  would  cause  the  gas  in  the  communicating 
pores  to  be  released  for  measurement.  After  this  take  the  piece 
and  place  it  in  a  steel  mortar,  fitted  witJi  a  connecting  gas  tube. 
Close  the  vessel  by  means  of  a  rubber  washer.  The  pestle  itself 
is  encased  in  a  heavy  rubber  tube.  Ton  can  thus  do  your  crush- 
ing after  the  mortar  has  been  evacuated.  In  this  way,  you  first 
remove  the  gas  in  the  communicating  pores  and  subsequently 
nrteasure  the  gaa  volume  of  the  enclosed  pores,  due  to  the  glassy 
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sUuctore  itself.  Thus  you  can  differentiate  between  oomn^tua- 
catiog  pores  and  bubbleH. 

You  may  have  oooasion  to  uae  suoh  a  method,  as  there  is  the 
posfflbility  of  differentiating  between  tiie  two  kinds  of  spaces. 
ilie  appanatuB  was  oonstructed  by  Dr.  Francis  C.  Phiilips,  of 
the  University  of  Pittsbui^h,  and  is  used  for  a  similar  purpose 
in  the  analysj^  of  minerals. 

Mr.  Staudt:  As  a  manufacturer  of  white  vitrified  floor 
tile.  I  think  that  I  should  get  into  serious  tremble  if  my  tile 
would  absorb  as  high  as  three  percent  of  water.  The  arobitects 
liave  alieady  defined  the  meaning  of  the  word  "vitrified"  as  to 
vitrei>iis  Hoor  tJe,  by  specifying  non-absorbant.  to  make  sure  of 
this,  the  architects  test  the  tile  by  means  of  ink.  If  the  ink 
wnsh&s  oft"  readily,  the  tile  are  considered  non-absorbant ;  if, 
however,  the  ink  leaves  a  spot  on  the  tile,  the  architects  claim 
that  they  are  absorbant.  To  ckim  that  the  tile  do  not  absorb 
more  than  three  percent  of  water  would  not  hold  good.  I  would 
simply  be  shown  the  ink-spot  and  be  told  that  the  tile  are  ab- 
sorbant, Hliereas  specifications  read:    "tile  to  be  non -absorb ain t. " 

Mr.  Lovejoi/:  On  the  other  hand,  if  three  percent  were 
the  niaxinnun  liiivit  a  number  of  paving  brick  manufacturers 
would  have  to  go  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Slull:  In  regard  to  the  ink  test,  if  that  test  is  to  con- 
tinue in  use,  it  ought  to  be  standardized.  Results  depend  upon 
the  kind  of  ink  used.  Some  inks  require  vieomms  rubbing  to 
remove  them  from  a  glazed  surface,  white  other  kinds  will  wash 
off  readily. 

Mr.  SlawU:  They  take  almost  any  kind  of  ink  in  making 
the  test,  in  some  eases  they  !iave  .used  red  ink,  which  seems  to 
contain  a  sharper  acid  than  docs  the  black  ink.  I  came  across  a 
tile  on  which  black  ink  would  wash  off  freely  whereas  red  ink 
left  a  stain. 

Mr.  Miimemann:  In  regard  to  the  ink  test,  I  think  that  it 
is  unfair  to  a  certain  extent,  because  the  kind  of  fracture  con- 
trols tne  amount  of  ink  left  on  the  piece.  In  a  stony  body, 
which  may  be  just  as  dense  as  a  piece  with  conchoidel  fracture, 
the  fracture  will  often  fill  with  ink  that  you  are  unable  to  wash 
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off  as  you  could  in  a  glassy  pieoe.  In  two  different  materials, 
Lhere  may  be  two  different  kinds  of  fracture. 

Mr.  Denmead:  I  thiuk  I  can  add  something  to  help  prove 
Mr.  Minnemann's  8taten;ent.  It  is  a  habit  among  our  engineers 
to  get  a  pieoe  of  pcH-celain  from  the  works  and  immediately  dip 
it  into  ink,  leaving  the  ink  on  until  the  next  day.  We  have 
iGBted  seventy-five  pieces  treated  in  this  way  and  have  founi 
that  although  it  vtns  impossible  to  wash  the  ink  off,  yeit  there 
was  not  an  absorption  of  .03  percent  in  any  one  piece. 

Mr.  Bleininger:  A  dilute  solution  of  oxaIic  acid  following 
the  ink  te^  removes  all  ink  on  the  siirface.  but  the  ink  that  has 
gone  in  will  not  be  touched  by  the  acid. 

Prof.  Silverman:  I  want  to  emphasize  in  this  eonnection 
t^  neeeeeity  for  standairds  and  especially  the  need  of  having  a 
oomurittee  appointed  for  this  purpose.  I  tried  to  bring  that 
about  last  year  in  regard  to  glass,  and  Professor  Orton  is  after 
the  same  thing  in  his  field.  I  suggest  that  a  number  of  commit- 
tees be  appointed  to  prejfflre  specifications. 

Mr.  Humphrey:  I  can  see  where  an  injustice  might  be 
done  >f  an  anK>unt  of  three  peroeat  should  be  established  as  a 
dividing  line  between  vitrified  and  unvitrified  paving  block.  All 
engineers  want  vitrified  brick.  Some  inexperienced  or  ignorant 
engineer  might  specify  and  rigidly  hold  to  a  three  percent  ab- 
sorption specification,  which  wx)uld  exclude  some  good  makes  of 
pavers  from  his  market.  Or  it  might  unjustly  cause  the  manu- 
facturer a  lot  of  expense  aad  trouble.  The  injustice  would  be 
done  where  a  broad  general  definition  is  applied  to  a  special  case 
where  it  will  not  fit. 
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EFFECT  OF  SOME  ELECTROLYTES  ON  CLAY' 

BY  KOBEBT  BACK 

INTRODUCTION 

Applications  of  the  technical  control  of  clay  disperEe  aya- 
letns  are  made  in  many  branches  of  the  ceramic  industries  and  Id 
the  settling  of  mud  and  slimes  in  the  metallurgical  indiutriea. 
Id  the  ceramic  industries,  a  knowledge  of  disperse  systems  is 
applied  in  casting  pottery  ware,  in  making  glass  pots,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  zinc  mniSes  and  gas  retorts,  lai^e  crucibles  for 
steel  industries,  glass-furnace  materials,  and  furnace  blocks.  It 
is  an  aid  in  the  problems  of  fitting  slips  or  engobee  and  glazes  to 
clay  bodies,  and  also  in  the  improv<NneDt  of  clays  by  increasing 
or  decreasing  plasticity  and  in  the  removal  of  objectionable  color- 
ing bases  and  other  troublesome  substances.  The  knowledge  may 
be  of  aid  also  in  obtaining  a  satisfactory  method  for  measuring 
the  plasticity  of  clays.  The  concentration  of  mineral  slimes  may 
be  accomplished  by  the  removal  of  clay  or  clayey  substances  by 
electrolytic  processes. 

There  are  many  other  purposes  for  which  colloidal  clays  are 
used,  and  still  others  for  which  they  may  be  used,  such  a«  the 
drilling  of  wells  by  the  mud-laden  fluid  method.* 

The  work  represented  by  this  paper  was  carried  on  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  effects  of  dilute  solutions  of  electrolytes 
on  plastic  clays  such  as  are  used  in  pottery  making  and  allied 
industries.  »tnd  correlating,  if  possible,  the  (Aserved  results  with 
facts  already  known  rcgardJng  disperse  sj'stems.  The  paper  is 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  as  one  of  a  series  on  mineral 
technology. 

Laboratory  experiments  were  made  with  clay  in  the  follow- 
ing four  conditions :  as  a  plastic  mass,  such  as  is  used  in  turning 
pottery  ware;  as  a  paste  with  a  consistency  like  that  of  vaseline; 
as  a  clay  slip  of  creamy  consistency,  such  as  is  used  in  casting 
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pottery  ware ;  ai>d  as  &  dilute  mixture,  consisting  of  5  grams  of 
clay  in  100  cc.  of  water  or  a  salt  solution. 

With  the  plastic  clay,  the  effects  produced  on  the  volume 
shrinkage  in  drying  were  studied  by  varying  the  content  of 
water  and  keeping  that  of  the  clay  constant,  and  also  by  adding 
electrolytes  to  the  plastic  clay,  while  the  proportion  of  water  to 
clay  was.  kept  constant. 

With  clay  in  the  form  of  vaseline-like  paste  that  would  not 
flow,  the  effects  of  adding  electrolytes  were  studied,  the  water 
content  being  increased  or  decreased  so  that  the  paste  was  made 
just  fluid  enough  to  How  from  a  funnel. 

In  the  case  of  the  clay  slips,  viscosity  determinations  were 
made,  a  modification  of  the  Mariotte  tube  being  used,  and  the 
effects  of  some  electrolytes  on  the  viscosity  of  the  slips  were  de- 
termined, the  clay  and  water  contents  being  kept  constant.  The 
flocculating  influence  of  electrolytes  of  different  valency  on  the 
dilute  clay  ami  water  mixtures  were  studied;  possible  sources 
of  error  in  viscosity  measurements  were  ascertained,  and  a  pro- 
cedure followed  tJwt,  as  far  ea  possible,  would  eliminate  errors  in 
making  such  meiasurements.  The  volume  shrinkages  of  the  casting 
slips  on  drying  were  also  determined,  varying  quantities  of  elec- 
trolytes that  deflocculate  the  slips  being  used  and  the  visoosity 
of  the  slips  being  kept  constant  for  all  the  tests  by  using  the 
same  weights  of  clay  with  varying  quantities  of  water. 

Mechanical  analyses  of  the  clays  were  made,  and  the  mala- 
chite-green absorptions  were  determined  so  that  the  surface- 
factor  values  and  the  relatire  colloid  values  for  tiie  different 
clays  could  be  compared. 

EFFECT  OF  ELECTROLYTES  ON  CLAY  IN  THE 
PLASTIC  STATE 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  literature  of  clay  technology 
contains  practically  no  statement  of  the  eflfect  of  electrolytes  on 
clays  in  the  plastic  state,  it  was  decided  to  make  a  careful  at- 
tempt to  obtain  some  numerical  values.  The  volume  shrinkage 
of  clay  briquets  dried  under  constant  conditions  was  used  as  the 
criterion  of  the  effect  of  electrolytes  on  the  plastic  clay.     This 
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was  done  because  it  is  widely  believed  that  any  salt  that  changes 
the  surface  tension  of  the  liquid  medium  and  consequently  its 
viscosity,  or  effects  a  change  in  the  state  of  the  colloidal  content 
of  the  clay,  will  manifest  such  effects  best  in  the  variation  of 
volume  shrinkage,  _  It  is  known  that  shrinkage  is  a  function  of 
plasticity,  and  that  the  degree  of  plasticity  is  intimately  asso- 
ciated wifh  the  proportion  and  kind  of  liquefying  medium  as 
well  as  the  physical  condition  of  the  clay  constituents. 

Method  of  Procedure  in  Making  Tests.  The  procedure 
followed  was  to  prepare  a  thoroughly  mixed  sample  of  the  clay, 
drj-  this  sample  at  110°C.,  allowing  it  t«  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and 
then  weighing  out  portions  large  enough  to  make,  with  given 
weights  of  salts  and  water,  plastic  masses  for  molding  briquets. 
After  a  thoroughly  worked  mass  of  the  desired  plastic  consistency 
had  been  prepared,  it  was  stored  in  a  moist  chamber  for  24  hours 
in  order  to  make  reasonable  allowance  for  any  time  effect. 

The  plastic  clay  was  molded  in  a  brass  form  into  briquets 
10  by  2,5  by  1.56  cm.,  which  were  at  once  weighed  and  then  im- 
mersed in  petroleum,  the  volume  being  measured  in  a  volume- 
nometer a  few  hours  later.  For  each  concentration  of  salt,  three 
briquets  were  made  and  measured.  The  specimens  were  then  al- 
lowed to  dry  at  the  laboratory  temperature  for  three  days,  and 
were  then  heated  to  constant  weight  in  an  oven,  the  temperature 
being  r^ulated  by  a  thermostat  at  llO^C.  The  dried  briquets 
were  at  once  weighed  and  immersed  in  petroleum  until  com- 
pletely saturated,  when  they  were  placed  in  the  volumenometer 
for  the  determination  of  the  shrinkage  on  drying. 

Determination  of  Proportions  of  Water  Used.     In  order 

to  establish  the  limits  of  the  working  consistencies  of  the  clays 
used,  samples  of  the  elays  were  made  up  into  briquets  represent- 
ing the  extremes  of  the  plastic  state,  that  is,  so  dry  at  one  end  of 
the  series  that  the  mass  could  barely  be  worked,  and  as  wet  at 
the  other  end  as  the  elay  could  be  made  and  the  briquet  still  re- 
tain its  shape  when  handled.  The  drying  shrinkages  were  then 
determined  as  usual.  Tests  were  made  with  a  kaolin  from  Geor- 
gia, a  kaolin  from  North  Carolina,  and  a  ball  clay  from  Tennes- 
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see.  The  effects  on  the  shrinkage  of  varying  the  water  content 
is  shown  in  Figure  1, 

These  curves  illustrate  the  short  range  of  working  consist- 
ency of  the  two  kaolins  as  oompared  to  the  much  longer  range  for 
the  ball  clay.  For  the  full  line  curves,  the  percentages  of  water 
are  calculated  from  difference  in  weight  of  the  wet  and  dry 
briquets,  whereas  for  the  broken  line  curves,  the  percentages  of 
water  as  actually  added  t»  the  elay  in  mixing  wiae  used.  It  is 
evident  that  the  plotted  points  which  show  crosses  are  more  or 
less  in  error.  The  curvature  of  the  North  Carolina  kaolin  curve 
differs  from  that  for  the  Georgia  kaolin  and  the  ball  clay,  show- 
ing that  for  a  given  increase  in  the  percentage  of  water,  the  in- 
crease in  volume  shrinkage  is  greateir  in  the  two  latter  clays  than 
in  the  North  Carolina  kaolin,  especially  for  the  higher  percentage 
of  water  used  with  each  clay.  Also  for  any  given  volume  shrink- 
age, there  is  a  much  greater  difference  between  the  percentages 
of  water  on  the  full  line  and  brtrften  line  curves  for  the  North 
Carolina  kaolin  than  there  is  for  the  Georgia  kaolin  curves.  '  The 
difference  is  about  four  percent  for  the  North  Carolina  curves, 
which  is  nearly  as  much  as  the  greatest  difference  for  the  ball 
clay  curves,  thus  showing  that  for  the  highest  percentage  of 
water  used  with  the  North  Carolina  elay,  about  9.45  percent  of 
the  total  water  content  is  retained  as  hygroscopic  and  pore  water, 
and  for  the  lowest  percentage  of  water,  9.75  percent.  The  re- 
spective figures  for  Georgia  kaolin  are  4.5  percent  and  4.7  per- 
cent, and  for  Tennessee  ball  clay,  10.85  percent  and  5.00  percent. 

That  there  should  be  only  a  slight  difference  in  the  two  fig- 
ures for  both  of  the  kaolins  and  such  a  marked  difference  for  the 
ball  clay  indicates  that  the  ball  clay  differs  radically  in  structure 
from  the  kaolins.  The  finer  grained  ball  clay  retains  a  larger 
proportion  of  hygrosoopie  and  pore  water  for  the  decidedly  plas- 
tic state  than  for  the  drier  or  barely  plastic  state,  by  virtue  of  its 
fineness  of  subdivision,  which  presents  a  greater  proportion  of 
minerals  in  the  colloidal  state  than  either  of  the  coarser  grained 
kaolins  do.  It  is  also  noted  that  the  percentile  of  hygroscopic 
and  pore  water  in  the  N'orth  Carolina  kaolin  is  more  than  twice 
that  in  the  Georgia  kaolin,  which  fact  is  the  most  probable  cause 
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520  EFFECT   OF  SOME  ELECTROLYTES  ON   CLAY 

of  the  difficulty  m  fitting  a  clay  slip  containing  North  Carolina 
kaolin  to  a  clay  body.  The  middle  point  of  each  curve  represeots 
the  most  satisfactory  molding  condition  for  each  clay.  Taking 
this  point  in  the  ball  clay  curve  and  the  Georgia  kaolin  curve, 
it  is  observed  that  the  ratio  of  percentages  of  water  is  48  :  36,4^ 
1.32  : 1,  while  the  ratio  of  volume  shrinkages  is  31.6  ;  15.^= 
2.08  : 1. 

Tests  with  Georgia  Kaolin.  Effect  on  Volume  Shrinkage. 
The  effect  of  NaCI,  CaCl,,  and  AlCl,  on  the  volume  shrinkage  of 
plastic  samples  of  Georgia  kaolin  ia  shown  by  the  curves  in  Fig- 
ure 2. 

It  is  noted  that  both  CaClj  and  AlCl,  are  more  effective  than 
\aCl  in  proportions  less  than  0.04  percent.  A  NaCl  content  of 
0.05  percent  brings  about  the  same  decrease  in  shrinkage  as  smal- 
ler proportions  of  the  other  chlorides.  The  tests  indicate  also 
that  0.005  percent  of  any  of  these  reagents  causes  approximately 
an  increase  in  shrinkage  of  one-half  percent  more  than  that  for 
water  alone,  equal  quantities  of  solutions  and  water  being  used. 
Bleininger'  says,  that  "the  cause  of  the  dual  behavior  of  the 
electrolytes  is  to  be  sought  in  dissociation  phenomena."  The 
writer  of  this  paper  oflfers  the  following  e?:plauation:  The  slight 
increase  in  shrlnkapre  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  smallest  per- 
centages of  electrolytes  can  be  attributed  to  a  lowering  of  the 
surface  tension  or  a  change  in  the  viscosity  of  the  liquid— the 
liquid  medium— sufficient  to  cause  a  slight  defloeculation  that 
renders  the  volume  of  the  liquid  medium  more  than  enough  to 
give  the  degree  of  plasticity  obtainable  with  distilled  water  and 
no  electrolyte.  Aeoording  to  Purdy,*  defloeculation  of  purest 
clay  grains  takes  place  when  the  surface  tension  of  the  liquid 
medium  is  less  than  that  of  pure  water.  Consequently,  the 
shrinkage  must  increase  over  that  represented  by  the  pure  water 
curve  until  Bhe  concentration  of  the  electrolytes  causes  floccula- 
tion,  when,  for  the  same  volume  of  liquid  medium  naed,  the 
shrinkage  decreases.  "When  the  concentration  of  these  three 
salts  was  0.05  of  1  percent,  the  maximum  effect  on  the  shrinkage 

'  llli-inineiT.  A.  v.,  Thf  Effwl  of  Electrolytr.  upon  Ciny  in  the  Plisllp  SUle.  Orid- 
nil   rsnniiiinirnlinni.   Eilllilh   /nlrrn.    Cong.    Afipl.    Chrm..   Vol.    5.    ISli,    u.    ti. 

'I'l.ril.v.  H.  C  Q.iiliti™  ot  Cbii  SniUbfr  lor  UaklnK  I'iving  Briek.     muurfi  Oeel. 
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of  plastic  Georgia  kaolin  was  approximately  reached,  the  shrink- 
age beiog  practically  constaDt  for  greater  coucentratiODB. 

The  dissociation  of  the  salts  and  the  effects  of  their  electro- 
lytic properties  show  more  appreciable  results  in  the  tests  with 
dilute  mixtures  of  clay  and  solution,  described  on  another  page. 

According  to  Rohland,"*  such  chlorides  as  NaCl  and  CaClj 
should  be  entirely  neutral,  but  the  tests  seem  to  indicate  that 
they  are  rather  active  in  affecting  the  effieieney  of  the  liquid 
medium  in  a  plastic  clay  and,  as  will  be  shown  later,  they  dis- 
play decided  activity  in  clay  in  the  state  of  a  suspended  slip. 

Bleininger"  states  r  "The  use  of  XaCl  is  of  special  interest 
in  this  »x)rk,  since  experiments  carried  on  in  this  laboratory 
showed  that  in  the  case  of  exceedingly  plastic  clays  of  tertiary 
origin,  the  plasticity  was  greatly  decreased  by  the  use  of  salt 
solution,  which  was  strikingly  demonstrated  by  their  drying  be- 
havior. Briquets  made  from  the  untreated  clay  cracked  and 
checked  very  badly,  while  specimens  made  up  with  a  NaCl  solu- 
tion dried  normally  without  the  slightest  evidence  of  cracking 
and  at  the  same  time  possessed  a  greatly  reduced  drying  shrink- 
age." 

Effect  on  Proportion  of  Water  Retained  in  Drying.  In 
order  to  determine  to  what  degree  the  relation  between  shrinkage 
and  pore  water  is  affected  by  the  reagents  used,  the  total  and  the 
shrinkage  water  were  calculated  in  terms  of  the  true  clay  vol- 
ume. For  this  purpose,  the  density  of  the  powdered  clay  was 
determined  by  means  of  a  pycnometer,  using  the  usual  precau- 
tions. The  volume  of  the  shrinkage  water  was  then  calculated 
from  the  evident  relation ; 

100  (Vj-VJ  d 

== ^Percentage  of  shrinkage  water  (by  vol- 
ume) where, 

V,  =^ volume  (cubic  centimeters)  of  wet  briquet; 
Vj=volume  (cubic  centimeters)  of  dried  briquet; 
W,^weipht   (grams)  of  briquet  dried  at  llO^C;  and 
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d    ^=density  of  clay. 

Similarly,  the  following  equatioD  holds, 

Total  wHter   (co.)   x  lOOd 

— :=percentage  of  total  water   (by 

-volume ) . 

In  this  equatioD,  total  water  (cc.)  is  equivalent  to  (W^— 
WJ-hI,  Wj  being  Dhe  weight  of  the  wet  briquet,  and  the  density 
of  the  water  being  taken  as  1.  The  percentage  of  total  water 
minus  the  percentage  of  shrinkage  water  equals  the  percentage 
of  pore  water.  These  calculations  show  that  the  addition  of 
salts  decreases  the  shrinkage  water  volume  10  to  11  percent  and 
increases  the  pore-water  volumes  3  to  4  percent  of  the  average 
volumes  obtained  when  salts  are  not  added.  As  the  difference 
in  weight  of  eibher  the  wet  or  dry  briquets  was  not  more  than  1 
percent,  and  as  the  volume  measurements  for  duplicate  pieces 
did  not  differ  more  than  0.2  to  0.6  percent,  it  seems  justi&able 
to  attribute  the  variations  in  the  proportion  of  shrinkage  to 
pore-water  to  the  effect  of  the  reagents,  manifested  in  a  rear- 
rangement of  the  clay  particles,  or  a  change  in  their  power  for 
retaining  water  at  a  temperature  of  110°C.  The  latter  effect  is 
caused  by  the  reagents  changing  day  sola  to  gels  and  thus  in- 
creasing the  absorptive  power  of  the  day  for  water. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  ELECTROLYTES  AND   CLAY 
AS  THICK  PASTE 

Experiments  were  made  to  determine  the  variation  in  water 
content  necessary  with  different  concentrations  of  electrolytes  to 
cause  clay  pastes  of  Georgia  kaolin  and  Tennessee  ball  clay  No, 
1  respectively  to  flow  from  a  small  funnel,  drop  by  drop,  one 
drop  for  every  10  to  15  seconds.  Twenty-five  grams  of  day 
were  dried  for  31/2  hours  at  llO^C.  and  placed  in  a  jar.  The 
clay  was  made  into  a  paste  by  stirring  with  water  or  water  plus 
electrolytes  until  the  above  consistency  was  obtained  when  trans- 
ferred to  the  funnel.  The  funnel  had  a  2-inch  stem  of  about  4 
mm.  bore.  Those  concentrations  of  electrolytes  were  used  which 
showed  marked  changes  or  maximum  and  minimum  points  in 
the  curves  plotted  for  the  viscosity  work  with  the  Mariotte  tube. 
The  resuHs  are  given  in  Figures  S  and  4. 
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With  Georgia  kaolin,  Na,SiO,  and  ^JajCOj  in  small  concen- 
trations had  the  strongest  influence  in  reducing  the  quantity  o£ 
water  needed,  whereas  the  effect  of  XaOH  was 'similar  to  that  in 
the  viscosity  measurement  tests  with  Georgia  kaolin  described 
elsewhere  in  this  paper.  The  Na^OOs  and  the  Na^SiO,  additions 
produced  a  very  syrupy  and  sticky  mass  that  would  easily  flow 
from  the  funnel.  With  Tennessee  ball-  elay  No.  1,  NajSiOj, 
Xa^COg,  and  XaOH  in  small  "concentrations  had  a.  marked' effect 
in  reducing  the  proportion  of  water  needed^  Ca(OH)j  and 
Ba{OH)j  in  proportions  of  0.05  to  0.10  percent  also  reduced  the 
necessary  water  content  to  a  smaller  extent.     (Pig.  4:,) 

The  influence  of  these  electrolytes  on  the  surface  tension  of 
the  liquid  medinm,  and  the  corresponding  flocculating  and  de- 
flocculating  effect  on  the  clay  minerals,  explains  in  part  the  re- 
sults of  the  work  as  represented  in  Figures  3  and  4.\,The  pro- 
nounced effect  _^f  the  NaOII,  KOH,  and  the  easily  hyflrolyzed 
salts,  NajSiOj-and  NajCO,  is  due  to  the iiydroxyl-iona  they  fur- 
nish, and  the  possible  solulion  of  organic  compounds.      '    -.. 

THE  FLOCCULATION  OF  DILUTE  MIXTURES 

The  flocculating  effect  of  the  three  chlorides,  NaCl,  CaClj 
and  AICI3,  on  Tennessee  ball  clay  No.  1  and  Georgia  kaolin  in 
dilute  mixtures  (5  grams  dried  clay  in  100  ec.  of  mixture)  are 
shown  praphicfllly  in  Figures  5  and  6,  respectively.  The  effects 
are  self-evident  from  these  curves,  and  it  is  observed  that  the 
coagulating  power  of  these  salts  i&iB  tiie  order  of  their  valency. 
Also  coagulation  took  plj^ce  more  rapidly  with-  CaCl,  and  AICI, 
than  with  NaCl; .         '-    ■■*'■     ■  ■  -        -     ■■    .     1- 

In  this  work,  the  general  procedure  was  as  follows:  The 
dilute  mixtures  were  agitat«id  for  one  hour  in  a  rotating  ma- 
chine and  then  allowed  to  stand  over  night  until  apparently  the 
maximum  .'jettling  had  occurred.  The  number  of  c.c.  of  aedim^it 
and  of  turbid  and  clear  solution  were  determined,  and  curvea 
plotted  as  given  in  Figures  5  and  6. 
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MBCHAHiCAL   ANALYSES  AND   MALACHITE  GREEN 
ABSORPTIONS 

Mechanical  analyses  of  both  Georgia  kaolin  and  Tennessee 
ball  clay  No.  1  were  made  with  the  Schoene  elutriating  appara- 
tus after  flist  deflocenlating  the  5-gram  samples  of  clay  with 
sodium  hydroxide  solution.  From  the  results  of  the  analyses, 
the  total  surface  factors  were  calculated  and  found  to  be  61.33 
for  Tennessee  ball  clay  No.  1  and  40.94  for  Georgia  kaoHu.  The 
ratio  of  the  two  total  surface  factors  is  approximately  3 :2.  This 
cotncidea  closely  to  the  ratio  of  relative  colloids  between  these 
two  ctays  which,  as  determined  by  the  malachite  green  absorp- 
tion test,  was  66  ;  39.23. 

VISCOSITY  MEASUREUBNTS  OP  CLAY  SLIPS  USING 
ELECTROLYTES 

The  effect  of  electrolytes  on  Tennessee  ball  clay  No.  1  and 
Georgia  kaolin,  in  the  state  of  slip  oonaiatency  was  studied  by 
making  viscosity  measurements  with  a  modification  of  the  Mar- 
iotte  tube  as  shown  in  Fig.  7. 

Fifty  grajufl  of  dried  clay  with  100  cc.  distilled  water  was 
selected  as  a  standard  slip. 

Determination  of  Possible  Sources  <A  Error.  Experiments 
were  performed  to  determine  the  probable  sources  of  error  in 
making  viscosity  determinations. 

Figure  8  shows  that  the  clay  sampkB  must  be  dried  at  least 
SYs  hourig  at  110°C.  in  order  to  have  a  slip  of  uniform  viscosity 
for  all  tests  with  electrolytes.  From  the  curve,  it  is  evident  that 
the  colloidal  structure  of  clay  is  much  affected  by  drying  at 
110°'C.  The  colloid  substance  is  probably  partly  changed  to  a 
set  or  less  active  condition  of  collected  molecules  of  gel-forma- 
tion of  decreased  hydration,  in  which  the  more  finely  subdivided 
colloidal  content  is  not  so  readily  dissociated  and  rebydrated  by 
the  addition  of  water.  Hence  the  colloid  gels  give  a  much  lower 
value  for  visoosity  than  clay  heated  for  shorter  periods.  On  the 
other  hand,  coagulation  due  to  electrolytes  increases  the  viscosity 
values.  These  results  tend  to  confirm  the  theory  that  drying  a 
clay  dehydrates  the  colloidal  substance,  and  hence  in  this  case 
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more  water  is  available  as  a  diluent  for  th*  dried  clay  of  de- 
creased activity,  leaving  the  dispersive  medium  less  viscous  and 
consequently  lowering  the  viscosity  of  the  given  volume  of  clay 
slip,  as  shown  by  the  curve.  This  effect  cannot  be  due  to  the 
driving  off  of  mechanical  water  alone,  for  in  that  case  the  thor- 
oughly dried  clay  should  require  much  more  water  to  obtaio 
the  same  degree  of  viscosity.  But  with  a  freshly  made  slip  of 
the  dried  clay,  the  viscosity  is  lower  with  the  same  water  con- 
tent. The  ooUoid  structure  must  have  been  partly  set  and  de- 
hydrated. The  large  circles  on  Figure  8  show  that  the  addition 
of  0.10  percent  of  Ba(0II)2  lowers  the  time  of  flow  for  a  given 
quantity  of  slip  to  iy^  minutes  for  clay  heated  only  one-half 
hour  at  110°C.,  and  to  2Vi  minut«s  for  clay  heated  SVi;  hours. 
This  shows  that  a  small  percentage  of  Ba(OH)j  defloceulates 
the  system,  when  the  clay  is  not  heated  long  enough  for  dehy- 
dration of  the  colloidal  substance,  and  thereby  lowers  the  vis- 
cosity of  the  slip  nearly  to  that  of  the  slip  made  with  the  clay 
heated  for  the  longer  period.  With  the  clay  dried  314  hours  the 
0.10  percent  of  Ba(OH)„  also  deflocculated  the  system  slightly, 
as  shown  by  the  other  large  circle  above  the  3,5  mark. 

Tests  were  made  to  determine  whether  variations  in  tem- 
perature, quantity  of  water  used,  or  time  of  standing  of  the  slip 
were  po,->-ible  .'wurces  of  error  in  malsiii^  visoosity  determinations 
with  the  Jlariotte  tube.  Tennessee  ball  clay  No.  1  was  used  in 
making  the  slips.  The  tube  used  for  the  tests  had  a  bore  of  6 
mm,  diameter.    The  results  are  given  in  the  curves  of  Figure  9. 

A  temperature  variation  of  15°C,  had  no  appreciable  effect. 
Variation  of  water  content  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  viscosity 
of  the  slip.  An  addition  of  two  percent  of  water  reduced  the 
viscosity  by  4,08  percent;  of  four  percent  of  water,  9.18  percent; 
and  of  nine  percent  of  water,  28.57  percent.  However,  in  all  the 
viscosity  tests  of  clay  slips  in  this  paper,  the  water  contents 
agreed  within  one  percent,  a  difference  which  would  affect  the 
viscosity  measurement  by  only  about  two  percent. 

With  clay  dried  only  one  or  two  hours  at  110°C.,  a  consid- 
erable error  is  introduced  by  allowing  a  slip  to  stand  an  hoar 
or  longer  before  testing.     The  viscOMty  is  noticeably  increased 
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by  long  staoding,  because  the  colloid-al  substance  is  again  hy- 
drated,  and  the  disperse  medium  beootnes  more  viscous.  If  the 
clay  is  dried  3'/^  liours  or  more  at  110°C.,  the  inereaee  in  vis- 
cosity due  to  standiag  in  an  air  tight  jar  is  hardly  noticeable 
even  after  24  hours,  if  0.50  percent  NaOH  be  used,  as  shown  in 
the  test  described  on  page  534.  But  if  distilled  water  atone  be 
used,  the  viscosity  is  appreciably  increased  on  long  standing,  but 
not  as  rapidly  as  with  clay  heated  for  a  shorter  period.  How- 
ever, the  final  viscosity  of  a  slip  made  with  clay  that  bad  been 
heated  for  the  longer  period  and  allowed  to  stand  until  a  maxi- 
mum hydration  was  again  obtained  and  the  viscosity  had  reached 
a  constant  value,  would  most  probably  be  greater  in  value  than 
the  final  viscosity  for  a  slip  made  of  clay  which  had  been  heated 
for  the  shorter  period  at  110°C.,  unless  permanently  set  organic 
colloids  had  been  produced.  The  viscosity  tests  were  made  im- 
mediately after  the  thorough  mixing  of  the  slip,  and  the  viscos- 
ity values  obtained  for  repeated  tests  were  constant. 

Figure  10  shows  the  effect  of  Ca(OH)j  and  Ba(OH),  on 
ball  clay  No.  1  slips,  made  with  clay  which  had  been  heated  at 
110°C.  for  one  and  three  hours  respectively.  The  curves  clearly 
show  how  misleading  data  would  be  obtained  in  viscosity  mea- 
surements, if  constant  quantities  of  clay  samples  were  not  dried 
at  110°C.  to  a  constant  viscosity  value  with  water  alone,  before 
testing  the  effects  of  any  electrolyte  solutions  on  the  clay  slips. 

In  all  the  following  work  on  viscosity  tests  with  the  Mariotte 
tube,  the  quantity  of  drying  clay  was  kept  constant,  the  temper- 
ature was  kept  at  110°  C,  and  the  clay  was  dried  at  this  tem- 
perature for  three  or  four  hours  until  the  approximately  con- 
stant time  value  of  2^/^  to  2^/^  minutes  for  the  efBux  of  a  con- 
stant quantity,  by  volume  of  a  slip  was  obtained.  This  drying 
treatment  of  all  clay  samples  was  then  adhered  to  as  the  stand- 
ard for  viscosity  work. 

Tests  with  NaCl,  CaCl,  and  AlCl,.  The  curves  in  Figure 
11  illustrate  the  effects  which  NaCl,  CaClj  and  AlCl,  have  upon 
t'he  viscosity  of  slips  made  with  Tennessee  ball  clay  No.  1.  All 
three  salts  apparently  act  as  flocculating  agents  and  consequent- 
ly increase  the  viscosity  of  the  clay  slip.     The  Aid,  shows  a 
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maj-ked  increase  in  viscosity  for  the  higher  coocentratioiis  which 
can  possibly  be  accounted  for  by  the  fa«t,  that  AlClj  is  readily 
hyrolyzed  to  II'Cl,  and  Al(OH)j.  The  HCl  accelerates  coagu- 
lation by  its  content  of  H+  ions.  The  Al(OH),  may  be  partly 
acted  upon  by  alkali  seiits  present  in  the  «lay,  to  form  soluble 
aliiminates,M]ntil'^uilibriuni  is  obtained.  For  concentrations 
of  NaCl  and  CaClj  greater  than  0.50  percent,  the  viscosity  is 
lowered  slightly. 

The  effects  of  NaCl,  CaClj,  and  AICI3  upon  the  viscosity  of 
Georgia  kaolin  slips  are  shown  in  Figure  12.  The  viscosity  is 
lowered  for  the  smallest  concentration  of  those  salts  used,  some- 
what in  the  order  of  their  valencies,  because  of  a  slight  defloc- 
eiilation.  C.  f.  Pip,  2  flud  page  520.  The  flocculating  influence 
of  any  of  these  salts  is,  however,  not  as  manifest  with  Geoi^ia 
kaolin,  as  it  was  with  the  ball  clay,  beeaii-se  possibly,  of  the  fact, 
that  th«  thorough  drying  rendered  the  colloidal  subetanoe  com- 
paratively inactive.  The  time  of  flow  is  plijtted  in  seconds  in 
order  to  magnify  the  variations  in  viscosity.  Tests  with  neutral 
salts  should  be  repeated  several  times  in  order  to  verify  the  ef- 
fect of  Bhese  salts  on  the  vis<x>eity  of  slips.  These  tests  were  made 
only  once  and  checked  once  for  each  concentration  of  salt.  It 
may  be  mentioned,  that  the  eff'ect  of  even  neutral  salts  will  vary 
with  difl'erent  clays,  which  may  be  due  to  the  kind  and  condition 
as  well  as  the  quantity  of  colloidal  content  in  the  elay. 

Effects  of  Ca(OH)„  Ba(OH)„  NaOH  and  KOH.  Tests 
with  Ball  Clay  No.  t.  Figure  13  shows  the  flocculating  influ- 
ence of  Ca(0H)3  and  Ba(OH)j  upon  Tennessee  ball  clay  No.  1, 
the  former  being  the  more  active  flocculating  agent.  Consider- 
able iron  is  present  in  this  ball  clay,  and  possibly  the  following 
changes  take  place: 

3Ca(OH),+Fe,(SO,),=3CaSO,-f2Fe(OH), 
3Ba(OH)j+Fe,(SOJ,=3BaSO,+2Fe{OH), 

Less  soluble  salts  of  calcium  and  barium  are  thus  formed 
along  with  insoluble  and  gelatinous  ferric  hydroxide  precipitate. 
This  may  account  for  Ba(OH)i  showing  a  greater  flocculating 
effect  on  the  ball  clay  slip  than  on  the  Georgia  kaolin  slip.    The 
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Ca(OH)j  was  not  soluble  enough  for  nsin^r  more  than  0.30  per- 
cent by  weight  of  it  in  solution  for  the  slips  tested.  Higher  per- 
cents  would  undoubtedly  have  brought  the  curve  sharply  up- 
ward. XaOH  and  KOH  are  vigorooa  deBocculating  agents.  It 
will  be  notieed  that  Ca(OH)„  which  haa  a  lower  molecular 
weight  than  Ba(OH)t.  is  more  effective  as  a  flocculating  agent 
than  Ba{OH)i,  whereas  KOH  of  greater  molecular  weight  than 
NaOH  is  a  more  effective  defloccnlating  agent  than  the  latter. 

Tests  with  Georgia  Kaolin.  The  effects  of  these  same  four 
electrolytes  upon  slips  made  with  Qeorgia  kaoliu  are  shown  in 
Figure  14.  Ca(OII)j  seems  to  show  greater  flocculating  power, 
and  Ba(OH)i  a  little  less  so  than  wit^  slips  made  with  Tennes- 
see ball  clay  No.  1.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  Ba(OH),  not  only 
prevents  eMoresceuce,  or  scumming  of  burned  products  frwn  the 
mliible  snlpbates  present,  as  other  investigations  have  proved, 
but  al)4o  tends  to  increase  plasticity.  With  concentrations 
greater  than  0.125  percent  of  NaOH  and  KOH,  the  immediate 
effect  of  these  hydroxides  on  the  kaolin  slip  was  that  of  floccu- 
lating agents.  With  0.50  percent  NaOH,  floeculation  was  very 
pronounced,  but  the  effect  speedily  diminished  on  repeating  the 
viscosity  tests  with  samples  of  the  same  slip,  as  shown  by  the 
atuall  circles,  a,  b.  Tests  were  m«de  at  short  intervals  until  a 
comparatively  constant  viscosity  could  be  plotted,  as  ahown  by 
the  broken  line.  After  this  slip  had  stood  open  to  the  air  for  24 
hours,  its  viscosity  was  again  determined.  The  value  obtained, 
shown  by  the  large  circle  c  indicates  that  after  the  elapse  of 
some  hours  during  which  the  slip  had  been  in  contact  with  air, 
the  NaOH  became  a  deflocculating  agent,  as  happened  in  the 
case  of  slips  of  Tennessee  ball  clay  No.  1. 

At  least  part  of  the  cause  for  this  unstable  effect  of  the 
hydroxide  can  be  attributed  to  the  formation  of  the  strong  de- 
flocculating  agent,  NajOOj,  by  the  absorption  of  CO,  from  the 
air.  When  contact  with  air  is  not  allowed,  the  viscosity  values 
for  the  different  concentrations  of  NaOH  and  KOH  are  not  ap- 
preciably decreased,  but  remain  close  to  the  values  as  shown  by 
the  full  line  curves. 

TJie  viscosity  values  for  Ca(OH)i  and  Ba(OH),  were  fairly 
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eoDStaDt  for  one  hour  after  first  testing,  during  which  contact 
with  air  was  allowed,  but  no  testa  were  made  after  these  slips 
had  stood  for  longer  perioda. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Ba(OH)i  acts  somewhat  as  a  defloc- 
culating  agent  compared  to  Ca(OH)„  according  to  the  following 
reaction  as  given  by  Ashley  ■' 

Ba(OH},+CaSO,=BaSO,+Ca{OH), 
Ca(OII},+CO,     ==0aCO,+H,0 

The  action  may  be  on  alkali  sulphate,  according  to  the  re- 
action, BaCOH}j+Na,  SO.=BaSO,+2NaOH.  and  henee  that  of 
dedocculation  by  NaOH.  Accordingly,  the  Ba(On)i  would  not 
show  its  flocculating  iofluenee  and  stabilize  the  colloid  gels,  until 
the  soluble  sulphates  are  changed,  as  shown  above,  to  insoluble 
BftSO.. 

Bottcher*  while  doing  similar  work  experienced  what  he 
called  super-stiffening  of  his  slips,  and  Ashley*  offered  "delayed 
chemical  action"  as  an  explanation.  The  following  is  offered  as 
an  analysis  of  this  action. 

The  lime  or  possible  rare  earths  of  the  kaolin  is  probablj- 
acted  upon  as  follotv-s: 

2Na01I+Ca"gel=2Na-gel+Ca(OH),. 

If  contact  with  air  is  not  allowed,  the  colloidal  substance  re- 
mains coagulated  owing  to  the  activity  of  the  Ga{OH)i  formed, 
thus  giving  a  high  visoosity.  Otherwise  the  following  reaction 
takes  place:  Ca{OH),+COj=CaCO,+HjO,  in  which  case,  the 
stabilizing  influence  of  the  lime  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  be- 
cause the  CaCOj  which  is  formed  is  comparatively  insoluble,  and 
the  reaction  goes  forward  almuet  to  completion  before  equilib- 
rium is  reached.  Further  absorption  of  COj  then  goes  to  form 
the  deflocculatiog  agent  Na,  00,,  with  the  soda  gels,  and  thereby 
causes  a  change  of  the  colloidal  substances  in  the  sj'stem  from 

■  Aihte/.  H.  E..  The  Trrhnlnl  rontrol  of  Ibt  Colloid  Matter  In  Ckys.  Trsni.  Amer. 
CiT.  9oi.,  Vol.  IJ,  leiO,  p.  T86. 

*  BOttdin.  M.,  The  Uqucfai>tlon  of  Cliyi  by  AUuli.  Sprtckiaal,  Vol.  4!.  1900,  pt.  1, 

iiilrol  o(  Colkiidi  in  Clayt,   Traiw.  Ante  Ctr.  Bat., 
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the  ^el  to  the  sol  state,  and  deflocculation,  with  subsequent  re- 
duction of  the  viscosity  results.  If  rare  earUia  have  been 
preeipitAted  by  NaOH,  this  formation  of  the  Na,  CO,  would 
effect  their  solution  again.  With  excess  NaOII,  tie  ioduence 
of  the  lime  is  overbalanced,  and  tile  deflooculating  effect  of 
the  XEjCO,,  that  is  formed,  occurs  immediately,  aa  shown  by  the 
initial  XaOII  curve  in  Figure  14.  The  action  with  Georgia  kao- 
lin is  not  as  marked  when  KOH  is  used.  Similar  reactions  take 
place,  but  the  action  is  not  so  decided  nor  so  raueli  delayed  aa 
with  XaOII,  possibly  because  K'  ions  are  heavier  than  the  Xa' 
ions  and  migrate  with  greater  speed.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
observe  whether  lithium  hydroxide  would  cause  a  still  greater 
delay  in  this  action,  for  the  Li'  ion  has  an  atomic  weight  of  only 
7.  and  its  speed  of  migration  is  less  than  that  of  the  Xa*  ion, 
Botteher's"'  work  gives  some  foundation  for  this  reasoning,  for 
it  took  a  siikatler  moltctilar  equival-ent  of  LiOH  than  either  NaOH 
or  KOII  to  produce  this  immediate  increase  in  viscosity  or 
"super-stiffening,"  as  he  calls  it;  and  the  viscosity  or  stiffness 
of  LiOII  slips  of  the  higher  concentrations  was  not  as  thoroughly 
reduced  after  24  hours  standing  as  was  that,  of  both  the  NaOH 
and  KOII  slips.  The  results  of  tests  by  Bottcher  do  not  show 
such  a  marked  difference  between  the  use  of  XaOH  and  KOH  as 
those  of  (ests  by  the  author,  but  the  slips  used  by  Bottcher  were 
much  thicker,  50  grams  of  clay  per  64  cc.  of  water,  which  may 
account  for  the  difference.  It  is  evident  that  the  speed  of  mi- 
gration of  the  ions  plays  an  important  part  in  reactions  for  col- 
loidal clay  solutions  containing  electrolytes.  In  this  case,  the 
rapidity  of  the  deflocculating  action,  that  is  effected  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  CO3,  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  speed  of  mi- 
gration of  the  ionic  form  of  the  electrolyte  used,  and  also  with 
the  relative  activity  of  lithium,  sodium,  and  potas^um  in  the 
absorption  of  COj  from  the  air. 

Tests  with  Na,CO,  and  Na^SIO,,  Figure  15  shows  the 
liquefying  or  deflocculating  influence  of  Na,CO,  and  NajSiO, 
upon  the  slips  of  Georgia  kaolin  and  Tennessee  ball  clay  No.  1, 

"Bailcher.   M.,    Thp   Liqiiefartion    of   CUy«   by   Alfcoli,    Sprtehteal.    Vol.    4!,    IBOB, 
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Only  0.125  percent  of  these  reagents  is  nec««isary  to  give  miDJ- 
miiin  viscosity  which  corresponds  to  maximum  defloccrulation. 

This  concentration  of  NajCO,  and  NajSiO,,  iised  half  and 
half,  should  be  lused  with  a  slip  of  this  viscosity  in  easting  work 
to  reduce  the  quantity  of  water  needed  and  consequently  the 
shrinka(;e.  For  slips  of  greater  or  lesser  viscosity,  the  propor- 
tion of  deflocciilating  reagent  would  be  increased  or  decreased 
slightly.  Tsing  the  same  kind  of  Mariotte  tube  for  measuring 
the  viscosities  of  clay  slips.  Green  and  Baugh"  found  that  it 
took  about  0.6  percent  Na^CO,  and  Xa^SiO,  to  obtain  a  minimum 
value  of  viscosity,  using  68  grams  of  clay  to  110  ce,  of  water, 
and  allowing  200  ee.  of  slip  to  flow  from  the  tube.  The  author 
found  that  the  velocity  of  outflow  changed  appreciably  for  the 
denser  slips,  as  the  slip  lowered  in  the  tube.  In  the  author's 
testa,  smaller  volumes  of  slip  were  taken,  and  the  time  required 
for  the  slip  to  sink  in  the  tube  from  one  level  to  the  next  was 
observed.  Between  these  levels  the  velocity  of  efllux  is  practi- 
cally constant. 

VOLUME   SHRINKAGE   OF  CASTING   SLIPS.  USINO 
ELECTROLYTES 

A  series  of  teats  were  made  in  order  to  determine  the  effects 
which  Na^CO:,,  NajSiOj  and  NaOH  have  upon  the  volume  sbrink- 
ajies  of  casting  slips.  The  results  of  these  tests  are  given  in 
Figures  16  and  17. 

The  shrinbaee  is  greatly  affected  by  0.125  percent  of  elec- 
trolytes, NojSiOa  having  the  greatest  influence.  With  Geoi^a 
kaolin,  not  more  than  0.50  percent  of  the  NajSiO,  could  be  used, 
for  the  cast  botly  became  so  weak  in  structure  that  it  oould  not 
be  removed  from  the  mold  in  one  piece.  The  sample  of  slip  with 
0..50  percent  NaOII  in  it  was  allowed  to  stand  24  hours  ex- 
cluded from  the  air,  before  it  was  tested,  and  made  up  to  tbe 
constant  viscosity  used  as  a  standard  in  the  casting  tests.  The 
(ieorjria  kaolin  slip  had  stiffened  as  in  tbe  twt  described  on  page 
n'M,  and  considerable  water  had  to  be  added  in  onier  to  get 
the  standard  vidoosity  before  casting.     This  is  tbe  cause  of  tbe 

"  Mi'llor,  J.  W..   fsm-n.  S.  A..  Qnil  Biu(h,  T.,  "S>i:[llf>  en  C1iy  Blip."  Tramt.  Bmf. 
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Curves  shotting  effects  ofM^S/'Oj, 
Na^COs,  a/7i^  NaOH  on  volume  shrink- 
ages of  casfing  sfips  mae^  with 
Tennessee  Aa//  clay  No.  t,  keying  vis- 
ajsfty  consent.  Cfectro/yfies  i/s&/:  N<xl, 
NazSiC^  ;  Na  Z,NatCOj;No.  S,Na  OH. 


/^hjpcrt/on  by  W^ghf  of  Electrolyte  to  Dty  C/qy,F^rcenA 
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NaOH  curves  for  ibe  two  clays  being  difffiireat.  If  the  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  air  bad  been  aUowed-  to  afTeot  the  kadin  slip  vMch 
Kttood  for  24  hours,  the  shrinkage  would  have  been  greatly  re- 
duced, making  the  NaOH  curve  more  like  the  other  cnrveB  in 

Figures  16  and  37. 

In  this  work  the  clays  were  dried,  to  give  a  constant  vis- 
cosity for  a  definite  quantity  of  water,  and  then  slips  with  elec- 
trolyte solutions  were  made  up  to  this  ooastant  viscosity  by 
varying  the  quantity  of  water  used.  Before  settling  could  take 
place,  the  slips  were  drawn  from  a  burette  into  plaster  of  Paris 
molds,  care  being  taken  to  use  the  same  volume  of  slip  to  fill  the 
molds.  The  shape  of  the  cast  pieces  when  dried  is  shown  in  Fig- 
ure 18.  Th«  \'oluimes  were  determined  in  the  usual  way  after 
first  soaking  the  dried  pieces  in  kerosene  over  night.  The  use  of 
the  larger  quaDtities  of  electrolytes  caused  thorough  df^oceula- 
tion  of  the  slips.  The  dried  cast  pieces,  w4ien  brok^i,  showed 
how  completely  the  fine  colloidal  material  had  separated  from 
the  larger  grains  of  clay.  These  grains  settled  to  the  bottom 
of  the  east  piece,  and  the  fine  colloidal  clay  settied  on  top.  Such 
thorough  deflocculation  by  destroying  homogeneoiis  structure, 
as  illustrated  in  Figiire  18,,  teods  to  weaken  the  piece.  The 
dried  cast  pieces  of  Tennessee  ball  clay  containing  0.5  percent 
of  NaOlt  and  0.5  and  1  percent  of  NajSiOj  showed  hardened, 
dull-black  surfaces  owing  to  the  aocumulation  of  either  colloidal 
carbon  or  dissolved  organic  substance  drawn  to  the  surfaces  by 
evaporation. 

The  writer  suggests  another  method  for  the  determination 
of  plasticity  values.  The  method  involves  the  formula  Pt^^xBxV 
in  which  C  is  the  relative  colloid  value,  determined  by  the  Ro- 
denwald-HIitseherlich  hygroscopicjty  method,  B  is  the  volume 
shrinkage  of  the  dried  cast  clay-slip,  and  V  is  the  viscosity  value 
of  the  elay  slip  determined  by  the  efBux  method.  According  to 
Streuime  and  Aarnio,  the  hygrosoopicity  determination  is  the 
most  satisfactory  method  for  gauging  the  colloidal  content  of 
clays.  Since  lime  and  alkalies  are  believed  to  affect  the  mala- 
chite green  used  in  the  dye-absorption  method,  these  men  prefer 
the  hygroscopic  method.    The  formula  involves  consideration  of 
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the  absorption,  shrinkage,  and  viscosity  of  a  clay.  The  fineness 
of  subdivision  and  the  presence  of  absorbed  salts  will  show  their 
effects  individually  on  the  value  of  each  of  the  factors,  and  it 
does  not  seem  necessary  fo  introduce  any  other  factors  to  ac- 
count for  those  effects. 

T/^ans.Am.Ccr.Soc.  Vol.  XVI.  Back 
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Showing  structure  and  sha/^ 
of  the  dried  cast  piece. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  clay  samples  be  dried  according  to 
some  definite  procedure,  and  the  following  method  is  recom- 
mended : 

The  clay  should  be  dried  in  constant  quantities  of  about 
250  or  300  grams  in  an  oven  with  the  temperature  maintained  at 
110°C.  The  material  should  be  distributed  evenly  in  a  flat  pan 
and  placed  in  the  oven  so  that  all  samples  dry  uniformly.  The 
drying  at  110°C.  should  continue,  until  a  definite  weight  of  clay, 
after  having  been  cooled  in  a  desiccator  then  made  up  into  a  slip 
with  a  selected  weight  of  water  and  shaken  uniformly  for  five 
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iiiinutes  in  a  jar,  will  give  an  approximately  constant  viscosity 
value  with  the  Afariotte  tube.  This  dried  clay,  as  aoon  as  it  has 
cooled  to  a  room  temperature  in  a  desiccator,  should  be  used  for 
the  determination  of  each  of  the  factors  C,  B  and  V, 

For  the  determination  of  the  factor  B,  a  comparatively  low 
viscosity  value  should  be  chosen  as  a  standard,  by  producing  a 
slip  that  flows  readily  from  an  efflux  tube  with  a  small  orifice. 
Then,  by  Using  a  given  weight  of  dried  elay  with  an  unknown 
weight  of  distilled  water  at  room  temperature,  a.  clay  slip  should 
be  made  up  to  obtain  the  standard  value  of  visoosity,  as  follows : 
An  insufficient  quantity  of  water  is  first  used  with  the  given 
weight  of  clay  to  make  a  slip  of  approximately  cream-like  con- 
sistency, which  should  be  agitated  for  one  hour  in  a  rotary  ma- 
chine, run  at  the  rate  of  about  30  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
slip  is  then  allowed  to  stand  in  an  uncovered  jar  for  24  hours, 
when  the  required  quantity  of  water  should  be  added  and  mixed 
thoroughly  to  give  the  standard  value  of  visoosity.  Definite 
weights  of  this  uniform  mixture  should  then  be  cast  in  plaster  of 
Paris  molds  for  the  determination  of  the  volume  shrinkage.  The 
beet  procedure  is  to  use  a  buretite  containing  a  little  more  than 
the  required  quantity  for  one  of  the  cast  pieces,  and  draw  the 
uniformly  mixed  slip  from  the  burette  into  a  mold.  This  should 
be  overbalanced  in  a  scale  pan  by  a  weight  that  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  slip  to  be  used  for  the  casting.  The  volume  of  slip 
taken  for  each  casting  must  be  carefully  measured  and  recorded. 
The  cast  pieces  are  then  dried  in  the  molds  for  48  hours  at  room 
temperature,  and,  thereafter  at  110°C.  in  a  drying  oven  until 
the  weight  of  each  cooled  piece  is  constant.  The  pieces  are  then 
immersed  in  kerosene  until  they  are  thoroughly  saturated  with 
the  oil  and  all  of  the  inclosed  air  bubbles  are  driven  out.  The 
time  required  is  12  to  15  hours.  The  volumes  are  then  measured 
accurately  in  a  volumenometer,  a  modified  form  of  that  used  by 
Seper,  and  the  shrinkage  B  is  calculated  as  a  percentage  of  the 
dry  volume. 

The  value  of  factor  V  is  determined  by  the  time  of  efflux 
from  the  Mariotte  tube  of  a  given  volume  of  slip  made  from 
standard  proportions  of  water  and  properly  dried  elay.     This 
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slip  19  first  agitated  for  one  hour  in  the  rotary  machine  and  then 
allowed  to  stand  in  a  covered  jar  for  twenty-foiir  hours  before 
its  viscosity  is  determined.  In  some  future  work  the  writer 
hopes  to  test  the  accuracy  and  usefulness  of  the  foregoing  pm- 
eedure  for  determining  the  plasticity  values  of  clays  and  cer- 
amic mixtures.  If  factors  B  and  V  are  carefully  determined,  it 
is  believed  that  their  products  alone  may  give  values  that  afford 
an  accurate  comparison  of  the  plastic  properties  of  a  Keries  of 
clays.  Viscosity  has  been  used  by  Bleininger'*  hk  a  messure  of 
plasticity  witii  fair  results. 

SUMMARY 

1.  In  making  tests  with  electrolytes  on  clay  in  the  plastic 
state,  the  greatest  precautions  are  necessary  to  eliminate  error, 
especially  in  drying  the  clay,  making  it  plastic,  and  molding  it 
into  briquets.  The  volumetric  measurements  are  ea.^ily  kept 
within  the  allowable  limits  of  error. 

2.  For  the  best  working  consistency,  the  ratio  of  the  vol- 
ume shrinkages  between  the  ball  clay  and  the  Georgia  kaolin  is 
2.08  :1,  whereas  the  ratio  of  the  percentages  water  nsed  is 
1.32  :I,  thus  showing  that  there  is  no  relation  between  these 
factors.  The  hygroecopie  and  pore  wat«r  of  the  North  Carolina 
kaolin  is  more  than  twice  that  of  the  Georgia  kaolin,  and  almost 
as  much  as  that  of  the  Tennessee  ball  clay. 

3.  The  cause  of  the  dual  behavior  of  electrolytes  is  to  be 
sought  in  dissociation  phenomena  and  the  changes  in  stirface  ten- 
sion of  the  liquid  medium, 

4.  Electrolytes  that  cause  flocculation  in  a  clay  system  may 
often  be  employed  to  reduce  cracking  and  excessive  shrinkage  in 
the  drying  of  troublesome  clays. 

5.  The  varying  shrinkage  and  pore-water  volume  relations 
can  be  attributed  to  an  arrangement  of  the  clay  particles  effected 
by  the  reagents,  or  to  a  change  in  their  power  for  holding  water 
which  will  not  evaporate  at  110°C. 

6.  The  smallest  percentages  of  electrolytes  iised,  show  in- 
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creased  effectiveness  iipOD  the  fluidity  or  Btiffening  of  a  clay 
whea  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  paste. 

7.  The  coagulating  power  of  neutral  salts  and  also  the 
rapidity  of  coagulation  increased  with  their  valency. 

8.  In  viscosity  work,  strict  precautions  are  necessary  to 
eliminate  error,  especially  in  reference  to  the  procedure  of  dry- 
ing the  clays  and  as  regards  the  range  of  time  involved  in  mak- 
ing tests. 

9.  Neutral  salts  as  well  as  acids  and  alkalies  have  decided 
influemce  on  the  shrinkages  and  viscosities  of  clays. 

iO.  In  proportions  less  than  about  0.05  to  0.075  percent 
Ca(OH)i  and  BafOII),  act  as  deflocculators  but  greater  con- 
centrations have  a  decided  flocculating  effect,  the  Ca(OH)j  be- 
ing of  greater  influence  with  the  two  clays  tested. 

11.  NaOH  and  KOH  are  vigorous  defloceulating  agents  for 
all  concentrations,  although  with  some  clays  a  temporary  floc- 
culating or  thickening  effect  may  be  produced  which  can  be  ex- 
plained by  the  presence  of  iime  and  other  stabilizing  sutstancee. 
It  is  also  evident  that  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  and 
consequently  the  speed  of  migration  of  their  ions  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  rapidity  of  reaction  for  colloidal  clay  solu- 
tions. 

12.  NaOH  and  KOH  also  may  be  used  for  casting  slips 
with  approximately  equal  effectiveness  to  that  obtained  with 
Naj  SiO,  and  NajOOj.  The  volume  shrinkages  are  reduced  to 
only  60  to  65  percent  of  what  they  would  be  without  the  addition 
of  these  electrolytes.  The  structure  of  the  cast  piece  seems  more 
compact  and  stronger  when  the  correct  quantity  of  electrolytes 
is  used,  but  the  use  of  too  much  weakens  the  piece. 

The   author   gratefully   acknowledges   his  indebtedness   m> 
A.  V.  Bleininger  for  helpful  suggestions. 
DISCUSSION 

Mr.  J.  B.  Shaw:  In  the  enamel  iron  industry,  when  they 
make  their  enamels  with  five  to  ten  percent  of  ball  clay,  they 
always  add  what  we  call  tempering  material  in  order  to  bring 
the  enamel  slip  to  the  consistency  of  cream.     It  does  not  run. 
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This  temperiDg  material  makes  it  short,  aod  is  what  we  call 
tempering.  In  enamel,  that  consistency  mast  he  obtained  in 
order  to  get  the  enamel  on  the  ware  in  a  uniform  coat. 

I  developed  an  enamel  last  spring  which  gave  great  trouble 
in  tempering,  although  the  same  clay  was  used  as  in  the  ordinary 
factory  practice.  Satisfactory  tempering  was  not  obtained  with 
the  use  of  borax  or  magnesium  sulphate.  Instead  of  bringing 
the  enamel  to  the  consistency  of  cream,  the  tempering  materials 
seemed  to  make  the  enamel  run  more  poorly  than  if  nothing  had 
been  added. 

I  should  like  to  know,  in  the  light  of  these  experiments,  why 
these  tempering  materials  acted  differently  in  the  ease  of  this 
special  enamel  and  the  regular  factory  enamel.  The  only  dif- 
ference in  the  enamels  was,  that  one  was  a  very  hard  enamel, 
practically  insoluble  in  water,— practically  none  dissolved  in  the 
water  when  grinding— whereas  the  other  dissolved  somewhat  in 
the  grinding  process.  Why  can  I  temper  the  soft  eoamel  and 
not  the  hard  onef 

Mr.  McDougal:  This  paper  is,  indeed,  very  interesting  to 
any  one  connected  with  the  casting  of  elay  ware.  The  reactions 
and  theory  discussed  in  its  text  are  fundamental  to  an  under- 
standing of  some  of  the  phenomena  involved  in  the  preparatioD 
of  a  clay  or  porcelain  body  or  slip  for  use  in  the  casting  process. 
Owing  to  a  lack  of  proper  working  knowledge  of  the  use  of  sol- 
uble salts,  or  electrolytes,  many  have  tried  and  condemned  the 
casting  process  as  a  whole.  Not  only  does  a  great  deal  depend 
upon  the  certain  clay  or  body  mixture  used,  and  on  the  certain 
salt  or  combination  of  salts  used,  but  with  a  given  body  and 
given  salts,  care  and  judgment  must  be  exercised  in  properly 
proportioning  salt  to  body. 

A  difference  of  one-twentieth  of  one  percent  (based  on  addi- 
tion to  dry  body)  of  salt  is  sufficient  to  alter  the  condition  of 
the  colloids  in  some  slips  (by  effecting  a  preponderance  of  either 
sol  or  gel)  to  such  a  degree  as  to  ruin  the  possibility  of  success- 
fully easting  that  slip. 

That  casting  can  be  successfully  done  is  evidenced  by  a 
paper  in  last  year's  Transactions  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Kirk,  in  which  he 
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describes  the  casting  of  sanitary  porcelain,  where  the  intricacies 
of  the  shapes  and  the  size  of  the  pieces  cast,  furnish  most  severe 
tests  whereby  the  safeness  of  the  process  could  be  judged. 

Mr.  Denmead:  I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  McDougal  what  thickness 
of  mold  is  possible  by  the  use  of  salts. 

.Vr.  McDougal:  In  a  "solid  east"  piece,  that  is,  where  both 
surfaces  of  the  piece  are  adjacent  to  a  plaster  mold  surface,  and 
where  the  mold  is  to  be  used  onee  every  day.  I  would  say  that 
about  one  and  one-half  inches  would  be  the  limit,  with  the  av- 
erage jtOrcelain  body.  This  limit  would  vary  with  each  different 
t»o4>-  and  with  each  different  proportion  of  salt  content. 

Mr.  Denmead:  I  asked  that  question,  because  we  have  en- 
tered the  casting  business  and  have  been  attempting  to  cast 
shells  something  like  two  inches  in  thickness  at  one  operation. 
We  found  that,  whenever  the  salts  were  used  the  shell  would  not 
retain  its  shape  after  an  inch  in  thickness  was  reached.  We 
were  able  to  make  the  shells  of  practically  any  thickness  in  small 
sizes.  When  we  worked  with  large  sizes,  and  made  a  shell  of 
more  than  two  and  a  half  feet  high  and  a  diameter  of  greater 
than  ten  inches,  we  found  that  there  was  something  in  the  col- 
loidal nature  of  the  salts,  which  seemed  to  fill  up  the  pores  of 
the  plaster  and  make  absorption  very  slow.  The  shell  would 
harden  on  the  outside  and  prevent  any  more  water  from  being 
absorbed,  and  as  a  final  result  the  shell  cracked  every  time.  I  ■ 
want  to  get  around  such  troubles,  if  possible,  in  a  large  thick 
pie™. 
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BY  ALEXANDEB  SILVERMAN 

SIMILARITY  BETWEEN  AQUEOUS   AND   GLASS 
SOLUTIONS  OP  GOLD 

Tboee  chemists  aiiK>Dg  vou  who  hare  observed  rea^'tione  tak- 
ing place  in  aqueous  solutions  of  gold  snits  have  DOtioeJ  that  the 
molecular  solution  of  the  chloride  is  yellow ;  that  on  additioii  of 
potaseium  carbonate  and  fonnaldctyde,  or  a  solution  of  yellow 
phosphorus  in  ether,  a  red  colloidal  solution  of  gold  is  obtained; 
and  that  on  boiling  witii  oxalic  acid  a  brown  precipitate  and 
blue  supernatant  colloidal  solution  result. 

All  of  these  forms  may  be  obtained  in  solid  solution  in 
gluss,  though  dalfereDt  reagents  ure  naturally  employed  to  ob- 
tain the  results.  The  specrmens  which  I  have  brought  as  illus- 
trations are  lead-potaGsiitm-sodiimi  silicate  glass  into  which  gold 
was  introduced  as  chloride  (the  solution  sprinkled  on  sand, 
which,  after  drying,  was  added  to  the  batcb).  Stannous  oxide 
served  as  rediicdng  agent.  The  fir«t  specimen,  exactly  as  drawn 
from  the  pot,  is  yellow  and  corresponds  to  the  molecular  solutiOQ 
in  water.  The  second  shows  the  red  colloidal  form  produced  by 
reheating  the  ^vllow  oompound.  The  third  etetwe  both  brown 
precipitflfed  gold  and  the  blue  colloidal  solution  in  wliicSi  parti- 
cles are  larger  than  in  the  red  solution.  The  third  type  resulte 
from  repeated  heating  of  the  red  form.  All  three  samples  are 
from  the  same  pot  of  glaes. 

EFFECTS  OF  VARIOUS  TEMPERATURES  ON  COLORED 
GLASS 

Having  observed  that  certain  oclored  glasses  are  very  mveb 
darker  at  high  temperatures  that  at  ordinary  room  temiperaturc, 
it  occurred  to  the  writer  that  there  might  be  a  further  change  at 
very  low  temperatures.  Small  specintens  of  various  colored 
glasses  were  aeoordingly  in>n>ersed  in  liquid  air  and  results  noted. 
Selenium  ruby,  which  is  biflek  at  high  temperatures  and  ruby  at 
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ordinary  temperatures,  varies  from  yellow  to  orange  in  Uqnid 
air.  With  oopper  and  gold  ruby,  the  lAange  is  leas  marked. 
Cadmium  yellow  is  lighter.  No  ordinary  perceptible  change 
takes  platre  in  blues  and  greens.  That  the  <diange  in  color  was 
due  to  the  temperature  and  not  to  the  medium,  was  clearly 
demonstrated,  as  t^e  glass  samples,  when  first  removed,  possessed 
the  same  color  as  in  liquid  air,  and  where  (Ganges  bad  taken 
place  at  the  low  temperature,  graduaily  eame  back  to  normal 
oolor. 

Sinoe  mariied  changes  had  been  observed  in  reds  and  yel- 
lows, other  substanoes,  such  as  potassium  blohrmuate,  sniphur, 
antimony  sulphide,  etc.,  were  introduoed  into  the  liquid  air.  All 
became  lighter  in  oolor  except  antimony  sulphide,  whioh  dark- 
ened, and  all  again  assumed  the  normal  oolor  on  warming  to 
ordinary  room  temperature. 

Although  these  results  are  only  qualitative  because  of  the 
limited  supply  of  liquid  air  available  at  t^  time,  and  difficulty 
in  quantitatively  analyzing  color  at  the  low  temperature  with- 
out special  apparatus,  the  writer  presents  these  preliminary 
notes  and  hopes  to  furnish  more  exact  data  later. 

A  CHROME  RUBY  GLASS 

Considerate  literature  0*1  chroiwe-pink  glazes  has  appeared 
during  recent  years  which  has  su^ested  bo  the  writer  the  pos- 
sibility of  producinig  a  chrome  pink  or  ruby  glass.  As  the  re- 
sult of  a  number  of  experiments  performed,  an  interesting  glass 
has  been  obtained,  which  tbougih  chrome  green  in  single  layers 
is  ruby  when  light  is  transmitted  by  a  double  thickDees,  i.  e,, 
one  piece  superimposed  upon  the  other.  The  position  of  surface 
seems  to  have  00  influence  on  color.  A  faint  ruby  is  notioeable 
also  in  spots  where  a  single  layer  is  somewhat  heavier.  The 
phenomena  may  be  observed  in  the  two  specimens  exhibited,  bodi 
of  which  are  pieces  of  a  sample  ball,  blown  from  the  gless  witti- 
ont  reheating. 

Diohroic  effects  have  been  observed  in  aqueous  solutions  of 
chromium  salts  and  the  <jhanging  color  of  the  mineral  alexan- 
drite is  familiar  to  many,  but  to  the  writer's  knowitedge,  no  aa<A. 
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effect  has  previously  been  noted  in  connection  with  glass.  It  is 
imped  that  the  researches  will  ultinmitely  result  in  a  chrome- 
ruby  glass. 

DqurtmcAl  of  ChemiBLry. 

DISCUSSION 

Mr.  Carder:  ProfesBOr  SllveniMm's  article  is  very  inter- 
esting and  bears  out  facts  that  some  glass  makers  have  been 
aware  of  for  some  time.  If  I  remember  rightly  Professor  BarfF 
drew  attention  to  these  phenomena  in  1872. 

The  molecular  changes  produced  by  quickly  heating  gold 
ruby  showing  a  muddy  or  brown  tinge  by  reflectod  light  and  a 
bluish  eoLor  by  transmitted  light  is  well  known,  and  the  glass 
maker  endeavors  to  prevent  this  by  heating  slowly  in  the  reduc- 
ing atmosphere  of  a  lehr  or  kiln,  which  insures  wliat  Professor 
Silverman  calls  the  red  ctdloidal  form. 

I  have  never  seen  or  been  able  to  produce  brown  precipi- 
tated gold  and  the  blue  colloidal  solution  in  glass  by  repeated 
beatings  after  the  red  stage  has  been  reached ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  produced  always  by  quickly  heating. 

The  effects  of  various  temperatures  on  ctdored  glass,  espec- 
ially low  temperatures,  is  a  Dew  departure,  and  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  of  some  importance,  and  I  hope  Professor  Silver- 
man  will  furnish  more  data. 

I  trust  that  Professor  Silverman  will  continue  his  experi- 
ments on  chrome  ruby  glasses. 

I  have  been  aware  for  some  time  that  pii^  coIoib  can  be 
obtained  by  chrome  in  oonjuiiotion  witli  other  oxides  in  glass. 

Colors  nanging  from  a  pale  green  to  pink  and  purple  are 
obtained  by  careful  and  muDetouB  reheatings.  Such  o<Jors  are 
very  fine,  but  it  is  with  diffieulty  that  two  pieces  can  be  obbained 
alike. 

Mr.  Frink :  So  far  -na  Professor  Silverman  has  progressed 
with  his  ciironie  mby,  there  is  little  to  be  said  in  the  nature  of 
discnssioti. 

There  is  <Mie  suggestion,  however,  which  comes  to  my  mind. 
I  note  that  he  ^>ea3(H  of  changes  in  ook*  prod-need-  by  the  vary- 
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ii)£  temperatures  to  whkAi  glass  specimens  were  subjected',  and 
his  remark  that  these  ohaDges  Id  color  were  du«  to  temperatiure 
Had  not  to  Vbe  liquid  air  is  undoubtedly  true  in  a  sense.  There 
i\x>uld  be  no  cliaii^  in  color  for  temperature  «done;  at  least 
temperatures  below  the  glowing  point  are  ixrt  visible  Is  it  not 
the  size  of  the  particles  or  the  aze  of  the  moleeules  and  their 
relative  position  in  the  various  glasses  and  other  materials  men- 
tioned which  produces  vaiyin^  angles  of  light  refringence  and 
reffeotion,  or  perhaps  albeit  the  degree  of  absorption  which  again 
would  chaDge  the  length  of  light  ray  and  in  consequence  its 
eolort  Of  course,  reds  and  all  those  colore  at  tlie  red'  end  of  the 
spectrum  will  be  changed  to  a  greater  extent  than  those  at  the 
viol«ft  end,  for  the  wave  length  is  longer,  and  any  changes  that 
»re  brought  about  by  reason  of  molecular  size  in  tbe  specimen 
will  naturally  introduce  a  greater  deviation  of  the  incident  ray, 
perhaps  ohanging  its  phase  or  its  length.  One,  both  or  all  of 
these  may  be  affected,  depending  upon  the  light-transmitting, 
absorbing  or  refracting  properties  of  the  substance. 

It  eertiainly  will  be  interesting  to  leam  ProfaBor  Slver- 
inan  'a  later  experiments  and  results  «ith  more  daborate  appara- 
tus. As  a  suggestion,  sodium,  argcm  or  mercury  lights  with 
filtering  devices  transmitting  light  of  known  wave  length  might 
l)e  tried  so  as  to  determine  the  effect  of  teniperaiture  on  the  color 
of  glas!  as  oomipared  with  its  effects  on  the  pure  light  rays. 
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BY  P.  II.   BATES,  PiTTSBCBQH,  PA. 

The  usee  of  a  white  I'ortland  peinent  in  oonipetition  with 
Keenes  eeiii€)Dt  and  other  hard  bin*n<ad  slow  setting  plasters,  is 
t!ui!icieDtly  great  to  cause  quite  a  demand  for  such  a  material. 
Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  demand  may  be  gained  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  Bankers  Trust  Building  of  New  York  5000  bar- 
rels were  nsed,  largely  for  backing  marble  and  stone  "base 
boards,"  tile.  et«.  Its  iiae  as  a  stiiooo  for  oiitsid«  wall  finishing, 
either  alone  or  with  a  tint,  is  also  large. 

At  present,  it  is  made  by  the  mamifaoturer  so  as  to  pass  the 
specifications  oovering  the  ordinary  gray  cement,  and  oonse- 
cjuently  its  manufa<rture  involves  some  sligbt  difGoulties  —  the 
principal  one  of  which  seems  to  be  securing  a  material  setting 
too  quickly.  This  is  caused  not  so  nrnch  by  the  high  alnminfl 
conttuit  alone,  which  is  nather  less  than  the  gray  cements,  but 
by  tlie  absence  of  iron  oxi;3«.  Contrary  to  the  old  idea,  iron 
oxide  does  not  ad  Rimiilarly  to  alumina  and  cannot  replace  it 
even  in  small  quantities  without  mateiTally  affecting  the  cement 
but  in  some  unknown  way  it  prevemts  the  quic^  hydration  and 
oonaequcDtly  oauses  slower  set.  There  is  no  ctfficTilty  in  reaching 
a  temperature  sufficiently  'high  to  produce  satisfactory  white 
clinker  without  the  use  of  a  flux.  There  is  some  trouble  in  se- 
curing a  elay  sufficiently  low  in  iron  oxide  to  give  a  satisfactory 
white  color;  and  even  now  the  white  clays  used  by  the  manufac- 
turers give  a.  clinker  whicih  requires  grinding  to  a  finer  ck^ree, 
tihaji  that  to  which  gray  oeanemts  are  ground,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  good  color.  This,  however,  increases  tibe  troubles  with  the 
time  of  set,  since  t^e  finer  a  cement  is  ground  the  quicker  will 
it  set. 

In  Older  to  obtain  first  hand  information  in  regard  to  this 
clas  of  cemeotfi,  the  following  series  of  bums  were  made;  ihe 
clinker  resulting  from  these  was  exflmiined  and  t«st6d  as  herein- 
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after  d'esoribed.  Paxticuliir  attention  was  ^van  to  the  regula- 
ti<m  of  th«  set  by  plaster  aod  the  detenninabioD  of  the  effect  of 
the  aildition  of  various  quantitiea  of  plaster  on  the  strength. 

RAW  MATERIALS  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  CLINKER 

The  raw  materiaJs  used  were  a  white  clay,  «  potash  feldspar, 
flint,  partially  calcined  alumuna  and  limestone.  The  analyseE 
of  these  are  r 


CUA, 
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..™,.. 
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SiO.            .     . . 

77.20 
15.64 
0.84 
0.60 
1.14 

3.65 

70.83 
18.60 
0.19 
0.44 
O.OS 
3.29 
B.32 
0.63 

98.38 
0.27 

1.44 
96.02 
0.35 
0.37 
0.35 

1.56 

I      0.12 
65.40 

Fe.O. 

CaO 

Ignition  loss... 

43.57 

99.37 

100.38 

99.09 

100.09 

99.96 

In  the  first  three  burns,  the  raw  materials  were  clay  and 
limestone  to  which  a  little  of  the  feldspar  was  added.  This  was 
added  in  order  to  correct  the  mix  as  first  made,  whieh  was  desired 
to  be  similar  to  the  mix  used  by  one  of  the  cement  companies 
ntaking  white  cement,  and  after  the  supply  of  white  clay  on  hand 
had  been  exhausted.  It  was  used  in  each  of  the  three  bums  to 
the  same  extent  and  formed  about  one  percent  of  the  mix. 

The  fourth  bum  had  for  raw  materials  flint,  aluminn  and 
liniestome,  and  the  fifth  had  feldspar  and  lime^^ne  only.  Ab 
calculated,  the  first  and  second  burns  had  the  same  lime  content, 
but  the  first  bad  a  higher  silica  and  lower  alumina  content  than 
the  second;  the  third  bum  has  the  same  silica.  ooDtent  as  the  sec- 
ond, the  same  alumina  content  as  the  first  but  a  higher  lime  con- 
tent than  either.  The  first,  fourth  and  fifth  bums  bad  the  same 
oomposition— thus  producing  three  cements  of  similar  eoinposi- 
tion  made  from  three  different  raw  materials. 
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The  relation  between  the  eompoeitJon  of  these  burns  is  more 
readily  understood  by  the  analyses  of  the  clinker,  wbi<?h  foUows : 


1 

1 

s 

4 

. 

SiO, 

26.19 
S.97 
O.U 

86.04 
1.32 
0.00 
0.24 
0.37 

24.04 
7.35 
0.68 

S6.02 
1.43 
0.00 
0.15 
0.54 

23. 3B 
6.03 
0.63 

68.35 
1.38 
0.01 
0.14 
0.60 

25.94 
8.55 
0.44 

65.50 
1.35 
0.07 
0.12 
0.36 

Fe,0, 

Na,0       

Ignition  loss 

0.21 

100.47 

100. ai 

100.42 

100.33 

100.46 

The  raw  materials  were  ground  in  a  ball  mill  until  85  per- 
ceat  passed  a  200  mesh  sieve.  In  tiie  ca^e  of  the  feldspar,  alum- 
iaa  and  flint,  it  should  be  mentioned  however  that  as  purchased. 
95.8  percent  of  the  feldspar,  69.6  percent  of  the  alumina  and 
98.8  percent  of  the  flint  passed  this  sieve.  The  fineness  of  the 
clay  was  not  determined  but  was  as  received  from  the  "bank," 
and  rwjuired  preliminarj-  crushing  in  a  jaw  crusher. 

The  material,  after  grinding,  was  burned  in  a  2  ft.  by  20  ft. 
rotarj'  pas-fired  kiln.  This  kiln  was  lined  with  magnesite  briek 
(made  from  high  iron  magn^site),  so  that  the  clinker  was  oon- 
taininated'  a  little  by  iron  from  this  source,  and  the  resulting 
clinker,  excepting  burns  Noe.  4  and  5,  was  a  little  more  of  a 
cream  color  than  the  two  domestic  white  cememts  now  on  the 
market,  but  still  of  su<rh  a  d^:ree  of  whiteness  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  compare  them  side  by  side  with  the  eommereial  material 
before  the  inferiority  in  color  was  noticed.  Bums  Nos.  4  and  5 
were  a  dead  white. 

No  difficulty  was  experienced  in  making  any  of  the  bums 
excepting  the  high  alumina  bum  No.  2.  In  this  case,  there  was 
a  decided  tendency  fior  the  clinker  to  fomm  "ringB"  in  the  kiln, 
Chereby  reducing  the  draft  and  ooneequenrtly  lowering  the  tem- 
perature. The  knocking  down  of  these  rings  neoesBitated  the 
temporary  shutting  off  of  the  gaa,  wliich  further  reduced  the 
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tetni>eratirre. .  Before  the  kilo  could  be  worked  oontinuously  af- 
ter the  removal  of  one  of  these  rings  it  was  noaexary  to  raise 
bhe  tuRiperatiire  while  slowly  turning  ovor  the  kiln,  entailing 
iniidi  extra  labor  and  loss  of  output.  Tbe  average  temperature 
for  eH«h  burn  was : 

Burn  Xo.  1 ISiS^C. 

Burn  No.  2 Wge^C. 

Burn  Xo.  3 1519°C. 

Burn  No.  4 1535°C. 

Burn  No.  5 ISSe^C. 

Headings  were  iimde  every  15  minutes  over  a  period  of  6-7 
honrs,  with  a  Wanner  pyrometer  which  was  ehedfod  on  several 
oocaaions  during  the  bums  to  within  15°  by  a  Holbom-Kurlbamn 
pyix>meter. 

The  clinker  aa  produced  was  of  a  light  green  color,  about 
one-haJf  inch  in  diameter.  It  was  very  well  sintered  but  not 
vitrifiwl,  and  would  be  considered  well  burned  with  but  slight 
and  infrefjuunt  appearances  of  underburning. 

The  petrographic  analysis  showed  that  in  every  case,  the 

0  orthoKiliaate  of  lime  was  the  most  important  coDstitnieot,  thoagh 
the  triealcium  silicate  vma  present  in  considerable  amounts ;  the 
only  aUiininate  present  was  the  trioHlcium  alumiuate;  there  was 
a  little  low  refracting  oolorlees  glass  present;  free  lime  was  pres- 
en-t  in  every  case,  but  in  burn  No.  4  to  saeh  a  slight  extent  that 
White's  test  was  negative  (ppodmetion  of  lime  phenolate  in  a 
nitrobenzol  solution  of  phenol  by  the  free  lime).  Tbe  petro- 
graphic examination  also  showed  that  bum  No.  1  contained  a 
little  more  free  lime  than  No.  4,  burn  No.  2  more  than  bum'  No, 

1  and  burn  No.  3  the  most.  This  was  laiter  bome  out  by  the 
ponatancy  ot  volume  tests.     (See  Table  I). 

PRODUCTION  OF  CEMENT  PROM  THE  CLINKER 

The  clinker,  amounting  to  about  275  pounds,  was  crushed 
in  a  jaw  enisher,  then  passed  through  rolls  until  all  pasBed  a  20 
mesh  sieve,  and  then  ground  in  a  ball  mill  with  flint  pebbles  un- 
til about  82  percent  passed  a  200  mesh  sieve.     It  was  then  di- 
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vided  ioto  five  partioM,  one  portion  was  tested  without  the  addi- 
tion of  plaster;  a  second  portion  was  tested  after  grindiDg  for  a 
short  wtiile  in  a  ball  mill  with  approximately  1  percent  plaster; 
another  after  the  addition  of  2  pereent;  another  after  the  addi- 
tion of  3  percent,  and  the  last  after  Hie  acklition  of  apim>zi- 
mately  4  pe^^e□t.  Ad  actual  determination  showed  these  t^ffer- 
ent  portions  of  the  different  trams  to  contain  the  following 
amounts  of  SO, : 
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. 

. 

« 

Burn  No    1 

0.S7 

o.ei 

0.53 
0.5S 
O.S» 

i.sa 

1.17 

1.11 

l.OB 
l.OS 

1.03 
1.58 
1.68 
1.67 
1.53 

The  fineness  of  the  difl'erent  burns  on  the  100  and  200  n 
ves  was  as  follows : 
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'V"" 

too     UUH 

percml 

Burn   No.   1 

98. e 

98.0 
97.6 
99.0 
98.3 

82.7 
84.2 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  various  portions  of  each  burn 
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3.188 
3.1B8 
3.167 
3.173 
3.1B3 

3. 188 
3.158 
3.150 
3.171 
3.181 

3.181 
3.15S 
3.  US 
3.171 

3.174 

3.171 
3.154 
3.138 
3.156 
3.171 
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It  will  be  noticed  from  these  that  the  gravity  is  very  little 
lower  than  that  of  the  urdioary  cemeDts,  and  still  above  the  low 
limit  o£  3.10  placed  in  specificationfi  for  material  of  the  latter 
t'la(». 

TIME  OF  SET 

As  stated  before,  the  primary  reason  for  makiog  the  iovee- 
tigation  was  to  determine  the  eflFej?t  of  tiie  addition  of  sulphate 
of  lime  upon  the  setting  time  of  the  cement.    It  has  been  gener- 


illy  believetl  that  white  ceTiieiits  require  more  SO,  to  produce  a 
satisfactory  set  than  the  ordinary  gray  cements,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  limit  of  1.75  percent  for  this  constituent,  as 
adopted  by  the  various  American  engineering  societies,  be  in- 
creased by  from  .25  to  .50  percent.  In  this  particular  investiga- 
tion plaster  of  Paris  was  used.  Undoubtedly  the  use  of  gypeom 
would  have  given  different  results  since  in  grinding  the  cement 
wit^  this  form  of  the  sulphate,  sufficient  heat  is  generated  to 
liberate  at  least  one  molecule  of  water,  which  in  the  closed  ball 
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tndll,  eoiubines  Eist  with  any  free  lime  and  tiien  with  the  calcium 
alimiinate ;  tias  ooiDbina.tion  would  undoubtedly  produce  a  slower 
set  when  the  a>dditioD  of  a  definite  antount  whs  made,  thaa  if  an 
amount  of  plaster  containing  the  equivalent  of  SO^  content  whs 
added. 

An  examination  of  Table  I  which  gives  the  time  of  set  as 
deterniii>ed  botJi  by  the  Gilmwe  and.  Vioat  needles,  would  indicate 
that,  with  one  exception,  the  oonit«nit  of  approzimatd?  1.75  per- 
cent SO,  (3  percent  CaSO,)  was  already  too  great  to  produce 
satisfactory  results.  This  is  seen  in  all  insbanoes,  esoept  bam 
No.  4,  when  the  addition  of  approximately  2  percent  OaSO^  pro- 
duoes  the  quickest  final  setting  material.  While  this  table  viao 
shows  that  so  far  as  constancy  of  volume  is  concerned,  this  burn 
is  more  satisfactory  than  three  of  the  othere,  yet  it  is  no  better 
than  burn  No.  1,  to  which  it  is  similar  in  composition.  It  is  a 
somewhat  better  cement  titan  bum  No.  1  so  far  as  tike  strength 
of  mortar  and  ooDcrete  whic4i  it  produced  are  conoemed,  and 
from  the  petrographic  analysis  it  also  showed  less  free  CaO,  but 
there  is  no  satisfactory  reason  why  increasing  amounts  of  SOi 
prodiice  so  little  change.  This  faot,  however,  makes  it  necessary 
to  do  furtlier  work  before  any  positive  statement  can  be  made 
in,  regard  to  the  proper  amounts  of  SO,  to  be  ueed  in  regulating 
the  set  of  this  kind  of  cemenrt. 

The  purpose  of  bum  No.  2  wtas  to  see  the  effect  of  increarang 
the  percentage  of  alumina  on  the  time  of  set.  Owing  to  the  diffi- 
culties memtioned  in  making  this  bum,  a  rather  poor  material 
containing  much  free  lime  was  obtained'.  It  does  not  aeem  that 
t^  inereaae  of  approximately  1.25  percenit  AljO,  has  materially 
increased  the  time  of  set. 

It  has  been  notioed  by  ^teveraJ  observers'  that  some  time  after 
the  initial  set  has  been  passed,  t^e  oemetit  seems  to  become  more 
plafftic  again.  In  the  present  investigation  a  reoording  Yicat 
needle  (Niool  spissograph)  was  used,  the  worting  of  which  is 
shown  sufHciently  cleariy  in  Figure  1,  making  farther  descrip- 
tion unnecessary.    It  was  soon  found  that  this  phenomenon  could 

Enp.,  Vol.  3,  1B1I,  S3;  Burc^rU,  I'm.  Ztitng. 
y.  Cncrtit  mi  Comlnitlionat  Sngimeering,  lOOC, 
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be  detected  by  this  apparatus,  and  in  Figure  2  some  of  the  carves 
as  obtained  by  this  instrumeDt  show  this  omditiOD.  This  ccaidi- 
tton  ocNild  DOt  be  aiicays  detected  by  the  itetnunMit,  thoogfa  ns- 
iog  the  same  cement,  Dor  are  the  curves  umiiar.  Thus  it  is  seen 
in  the  figure  that  the  first  and  third  curves  of  the  top  row  (bttm 
\a.  3  containing  3  percent  CaSO,)  both  ^tow  this  oondition,  but 
the  needles  peoetrated  tnucb  further  in  the  third,  aftar  the  ini- 
tial set— really  giving  two  initial  sets  almost  30  minutes  apart; 
while  the  second  does  not  show  this  at  aU.  The  second  and  titird 
curves  of  the  bottom  row  also  show  thi^  phenomenon :  both  give 
two  initial  sets,  while  the  fii^  shoms  a  elisht  tendency  towards 
this,  but  the  needle  penetrated  s  little  too  far  at  the  early  period 
to  show  a  9et  This  eemeot  (bum  No.  2  cont^ning  3  percent 
CaSOj)  gave  very  different  initial  setB  as  determined  by  the  Gil- 
Dkore  and  Vicat  needles  (see  Table  I),  and  further  work,  using 
this  eemeot  and  the  two  needles,  showed  that  the  time  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Gilmore  needle  «orre!<p(>nded  to  the  second  initial 
set  as  noted  by  the  Vieat.  the  Oilmore  needle  not  being  snffioient- 
ly  delicate  to  detect  this— excepting  in  one  case  when  an  initial 
set  of  48  minutes  was  obtained,  agreeing  very  closely  with  the  50 
minutes  obtained  by  the  Vieat.  The  first  curve  of  the  bottom 
row  tt-hich  does  not  show  an  initial  set  at  50  minutes,  but  only 
one  at  two  hours,  ngrceK  with  that  given  by  the  Gilmore  needle 
of  2.05  hours.  As  the  temperature  of  the  cement,  mixing  water 
and  room,  did  not  differ  by  more  than  two  degrees,  the  differ- 
ence in  the  curves  cannot  readily  be  explained  by  temperature 
difference.  The  cement  and  water  were  mixed  in  each  case  by 
the  same  operator  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

The  reason  for  tMs  increased  plasticity  has  been  explained 
by  SrcKenna,  as  due  to  a  disengagement  of  water  when  Bome 
compound  resulting  from  the  hydration,  separates  from  the  su- 
persaturated solution.  TTie  water  thus  freed  acts  upon  the  otA- 
loidal  material  of  hydration  and  softens  it.  Further  bydraiion, 
of  course,  again  takes  up  this  water  and  tfae  setting  pnmeeds. 
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CONSTANCY  OP  VOLUME  AND  NORMAL 
CONSISTENCY 

Tnble  I  also  shows  the  condition  of  pats  after  storing,  in 
air,  in  u'ster  for  28  days,  and  after  boiliog  and  stsamiiig  at  the 
end  of  24  hours.  It  is  seen  that  burns  Nos.  1  and  4  are  satisfac- 
tory in  every  respect,  and  bums  Noe.  2  and  5  are  satisfactory 
ex«ept  after  the  "boiling"  and  "steaming,"  while  hum  No.  3 
{oontaining  the  highest  pencentage  of  lime  and  the  lowest  per- 
centage of  silica  and  alumina)  is  abnost  entirely  nnsatisfaetory. 
These  results  agree  entirely  with  the  petrographic  examination, 
Th«  latter  ni«<thod  of  examination  of  a  clinker  or  ground  cement 
to  determine  the  relative  amount  of  free  lime  is  much  more 
quickly  made  than  the  boiling  or  steajn  test,  aod  with  scune 
tittle  practice  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  predict  the  degree  of 
soundneGB.  As  burns  Noe.  4  and  5  were  made  at  the  same  tem- 
perature, at  the  same  rate  of  feeding  of  the  raw  material,  and  of 
the  same  degree  of  tinenees  and  same  speed  of  revolution  of  kiln, 
it  would  appear  as  if  a  higher  temperature  were  required  for  the 
lime  to  combine  with  the  silica  ard  alnmioa  of  the  feldspar,  than 
with  free  silica  and  alumina  whi^h  were  used  in  bum  Xo.  4. 

This  table  also  shows  the  well  known  fact  that  with  increas- 
ing amount  of  sulphate  a  decreasing  amount  of  water  is  required 
to  produce  paste  of  th«  same  oonmstency. 

STRENGTH  TESTS 

Specimens  of  neat  cement  and  1  t3  standard  Ottawa  sand 
were  made  for  tension  tests ;  2  in,  cubes  of  1 :3  standard  sand 
were  n»ade  for  compression  t«sts;  and  6  in.  1:1%  14^^  concrete 
cubes  were  made,  of  tjie  portion  of  each  bum  oontaining  1  and 
3  percent  plaster,  aJso  for  oompresave  strength. 

The  average  strength  of  three  specimens  as  made  above  for 
each  portion  of  each  bum  after  24  houis,  7,  28,  90  and  180  days, 
is  given  in  Table  II,  and  shown  graphically  in  Figures  3,  4,  5, 
and  6, 

'Kwse  results  do  not  follow  those  obtained  for  the  time  of 
set,  namely:  that  the  portion  containing  2  percent  plaster  gives 
the  most  d<esirable  material.    In  the  greater  number  of  caaes  the 
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aiddition  of  3  perceut  seems  to  give  the  best  resolto,  though  in 
sonte  cases  4  percent  gives  the  beat.  Also  the  same  percentage 
may  give  different  relative  strengthe  at  different  periodfi  as  in 
bum  \o.  4  wh«n  both  the  aand-  tension  and  oompreBHion  speci- 
mens, containing  4  percent  plaster,  give  a  bigber  figure  at  four 
weeka  than  ihoee  oontaining  3  percent ;  while  at  the  end  of  one 
week,  those  coniaininig  3  percent  gave  the  bigber  strengths. 

It  is  also  noticed  that  tirese  teeta  roughly  follow  the  con- 
stancy of  volume  tests— those  aements  w<hich  gave  pats  showing 
a  poor  "boil"  or  "steam"  also  show  poor  etrengths.  This  is 
particularly  shown  in  bum  No.  3,  where  the  pats  containing  1 
peroent  plaster  show  a  Petrogreasion  in  strength  of  tihe  neat 
specimens  between  the  24  'hour  and  7  day  apedmens,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  28  day  period  had  enilat^ed  so  mudli  that  it  couhil  not 
be  placod  in  the  testing  machine.  The  portion  ccrataining  2  per- 
cent gave  607  pounds  per  square  inch  at  28  days,  while  this  same 
portion  as  a  1 :3  sand  tenmon  specimen  gave  278  pounds  per 
square  inch,  and  as  a  1  .-3  sand  compression  specimen  gave  1682 
pounds  per  square  inch  at  28  daj-s.  The  portion  containing  1 
percent  gave  but  21  pounds  and  395  pounife  per  square  inch, 
respectively.  Note  also  the  diiference  between  the  strengths  of 
the  concrete  made  from  the  cement  of  this  bum  containing  1 
percent  and  3  percent  plaster,  the  former  at  28  days  showing 
signs  of  disintegration.  The  low  strengths  developed  by  the 
portions  of  bum  No.  3  containing  0.0  percent,  1  peroent  and  4 
percent  plaster  can  all  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  lack  of, 
or  too  low,  or  too  great  percentages  of  plaster  allow  the  rapid 
hydration  of  the  aluminate  and  tmilicate  wbich  produces  the 
early  strengths,  simultaneous  with  the  hydration  of  the  free 
lime,  the  re»ult  being  a  breaking  up  of  the  bond  of  the  partioles. 
Wihereae  the  proper  amount  of  plaster  holds  back  the  hydration 
of  the  silicate  and  ahiminate  until  after  the  lime  is  hydmted, 
thus  not  breaking  up  the  bond,  which  in  this  case  is  subseqoently 
formed. 

The  strength  of  the  sand  ^>ecim6ns  are  exceptionally  good, 
if  we  take  as  a  criterion  the  strengths  desired  by  standard  speci- 
fteations  (500  lbs.  and  600  lbs.  pea-  square  inch  at  the  end  of  7 
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and  28  days,  respeotively,  for  D«at  specimene,  and  200  and  275 
lbs.  at  the  end  of  the  same  periods  for  sand  specimeius) .  In  fact, 
it  is  olearly  seen  that  there  is  no  diflSculty  of  producing  a  satis- 
factory cement  comparable  with  the  ordinary  cement,  when  the 
proper  addition  of  sulphate  of  lime  has  been  made.  That  1  per- 
cent was  nndoubtedly  not  the  proper  amount  is  abown  by  the 
strengths  of  the  concrete,  which  in  every  case  gave  markedly 
better  results  when  3  percent  was  added,  in  one  case  a  100  per- 
cent belter  result  being  obtained  and  the  least  iocrease  being  a 
little  over  25  percent.  Whether  further  additions  would  have 
given  still  better  reeults  is  not  known,  but  it  did  not  always  do  so 
in  the  case  of  the  sand  cubes. 

The  strengths  developed  by  the  cement  from  bums  Nos.  1, 
4,  and  5  show  clearly  that  the  eement  obtained  from  the  flint, 
alumina  and  limestone  give  better  results  than  that  obtained 
from  the  clay  and  limestone,  and  the  Latter  give  better  resulta 
than  that  obtained  from  the  feldspar  and  limestone.  Appar- 
ently, not wi that ajiding  the  temperatures  of  burning  (which  dif- 
fered only  lO'C)  and  the  appearance  of  the  clinker,  burn  No.  4 
was  properly  burned,  whereas  bum  No.  1  was  not  quite  suffi- 
ciently burned,  and  bum  No.  5  was  underbumed.  This  is  borne 
ont  by  the  petn^^rrapliic  analysis  and  eonstancy  of  volume  test 
as  shown  above.  However,  the  strengths  of  all  specimens  (ex- 
cept the  H»nd  compreRsiou )  made  from  the  cement  comtuning  3 
percent  pla-'^ter  lie  comparatively  close  together.  But  the  results 
from  these  bunts  are  far  from  confirming  the  statement  that 
oeinents  of  similar  composition  will  have  similar  phj-sical  proper- 
ties, rey:ardle-'«  of  the  nature  of  the  raw  materials  from  which 
they  are  made,  though  they  do  tend  towards  confirming  it.  Un- 
doubtedly raw  materials  of  a  different  oomposition  will  require 
different  temperatures  and  different  lengths  of  burning  to  pro- 
duce equilibrium,  \nit  when  once  equilibrium  has  been  reached, 
it  Is  difficult  to  see  how  the  same  compound  can  have  different 
physical  properties.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in 
the  rotary  kiln  equilibrium  has  not  been  attained'.  A  series  of 
burnings  in  a  down  draft  kiln  is  now  under  way.  wherein  these 
three  raw  mixes  will  be  burned  at  the  same  time  at  various 
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leiuperaturGs.  By  esamimng  the  three  clinkers  produced  at  any 
one  temperature,  it  is  hoped  to  be  able  to  gain  some  idea  of  the 
difl'erence,  if  .iny,  between  them,  and  consequently  to  see  at  what 
tKnip<>rature  each  must  be  burned  to  produce  an  identical  ce- 
ment. 

SUMMARY 

White  Portland  eenwnt  can  be  readily  produced  in  a  rotary 
kiln  at  a  temperature  but  little  above  that  used  for  burning  or- 
dinary' cement.  The  material  so  produced  has  a  higher  silica 
and  lower  alumina  pontent  than  ordinary  cement,  the  lime  being 
about  the  same. 

A  lower  alumina  content  than  in  gray  cement  ia  neceesary, 
since  while  it  was  not  shown  that  high  alumina  makes  very  rapid 
setting  cement,  yet  the  temperature  of  softening  is  materially 
reiluced  with  snoh  inere«fie,  nnd  the  clinker  "rings  up"  Uie  kiln. 

A  high  silica  content  is  necasBary,  since  with  the  already 
low  alumina  a  very  high  lime  content  would  otherwise  reeult 
«-ifh  consequent  difficulty  of  reaching  a  temperature  high  enough 
to  produce  a  sound  cement. 

While  approximately  2  percent  of  sulphate  of  lime  produced 
the  best  time  of  set,  yet  this  amount  did  not  produce  the  beet 
strength.  Since  3  percent  and  even  4  percent  produced  better 
strength  it  would  seem  neceesary,  it  the  best  strength  were 
wanted,  to  use  the  higher  percentage  of  planter  and  the  conse- 
quent quicker  setting  cement. 

Specimens  have  been  made  up  which  will  be  tested  as  late 
a*  at  the  end  of  three  yeflre.  Consequently  fome  of  the  remarks 
made  above  may  require  later  modification. 

Acknowledgements  are  dlie  to  Mr,  E.  R.  Gates  for  superin- 
tending the  making  and  tenting  of  all  specimein,  and  to  Mr,  A. 
A.  Klein  for  the  petrographic  analyses. 
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In  the  burning  of  building  and  paving  brick  molded  from 
shales,  the  ^iacoeity  of  the  matenal  during  the  vitrification  per- 
iod is  of  iniportani^e.  A  shale  or  clay  which  retains  a  relatively 
big4i  viscoraty  during  its  vitrifioation  may  be  more  »afely  burned 
to  a  low  porosity  than  one  whose  viscosity  during  this  period  of 
tile  burning  is  low.  Clays  of  low  viscosity  produce  kiln-marked 
ware  when  the  vitrification  period  is  carriicd  too  far.  Obviously, 
the  kiln  marking  is  most  pronounced  in  the  bottoms  of  down- 
draft  kilns,  where  tihe  ware  is  subjected:  to  the  greater  load. 
IjOw  viscosity  is  also  coincident  witii  rapid  vitrification,  since  the 
rate  of  the  latter  is  to  a  large  extent  governed  by  (Ms  factor. 
On  the  other  haiwi,  a  certain  minimiim  viscosity  is  necessary  in 
order  to  make  vitrification  pos^ble,  and  henc«  both  limits  must 
be  considered.  A  comparison  of  the  viscosities  of  seven  typical 
shales  used  in  the  m&n^ifacture  of  paving  brick  and  whose  be- 
havior during  burning  was  known  in  a  general  way  was  made, 
two  of  the  shales  being  from  lUincns,  one  from  Kansas,  three 
from  Ohio  and  one  from  "West  Virginia. 

Test  Pieces.  The  shales  were  tested  in  tension,  the  method 
being  similar  to  that  used  by  Bleininger  and  Teetor  in  compar- 
ing the  viscosity  of  porcelain  bodies.  Test  pieces  eight  inches 
in  length,  approximately  one  square  indi  in  cross  section  and 
having  the  general  form  of  briquettes  used  for  cement  testing, 
were  prepared  by  pressing  into  plaster  molds.  The  test  pieces 
were  burned  to  SSO^C.  before  testing. 

Method  of  Testing.  The  samples  were  burned  in  a  gas 
fired  test  kiln,  the  temperature  being  measured  by  thermocou- 
ples and  a  recording  galvanometer.  Por  each  bum,  the  furnace 
temperature  was  increased  at  the  rate  of  30°  per  hour  above 
700°C. 
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The  test  pieces  were  suspended  vertically  fn»ii  fire  olsy 
grids,  the  loads  b^og  applied  l^  hai^ng  to  t&e  lower  eode  fire 
clay  weights  of  a  size  to  subject  the  pieces  to  a  tensioii  of  five 
pouads  per  square  iucQi  of  the  cross  seotiooal  area.  Refereuoe 
marks  four  inches  apart  were  made  in  eoic^  piece  for  the  mea- 
surement of  shrinkage  and  elongation. 

Seven  bums  were  made,  the  fimshing  temperatures  being 
respectively  1020°,  1050°,  1090°,  1110°,  1130°,  1150°  and 
n70°C. 

Deformation  versus  temperature  curves  are  shown  in  Fig- 
ure 1. 

A  striking  difference  in  the  viscosities  of  the  shales  with 
progress  in  vitrification  is  evident. 

S-bale  \o.  1  from  Kansas,  we  know  to  be  a  difSeult  one  to 
burn  to  ritrification  in  commercial  Mine.  The  viaooeity  is  rap- 
idly lowered  with  a  relatively  anall  temperature  increase,  and 
care  must  be  exercised  in  burning  to  avoid  excessive  Mln  mark- 
ing and  ruined  ware. 

ShaJes  Noe.  2  and  3  from  Illinois,  although  nutintaining  a 
high  viacosity  over  a  longer  temperature  range  than  does  ^ale 
No.  1,  show  an  abrupt  lowering  in  viscosity  at  temperaturas  be- 
tween 1090  and  llOCC.  The  twx)  shales  are  very  susoeptible  to 
kiln  marking,  and  the  temperarture  at  wiiidi  the  viscosity  is  sud- 
denly lowered  must  be  avoided. 

A  more  gradiual  change  in  visooeity  with  temperature  in- 
crease is  shown  by  the  curves  of  sfaales  Nob.  4  and  5.  From  tests 
made  in  the  laboratory  and  from  what  is  known  of  th^r  be- 
havior in  oommercial  kilns,  neither  of  these  shales  offers  serions 
difficnlty  in  burning  to  vitrification. 

Shales  Nos.  6  and  7  show  a  gradual  lo>wering  in  viscosity 
vtith  increase  of  vitrifioation,  and  in  this  respect  are  admirably 
adapted  to  burning  witih  safety  in  commercial  kil-m.  Paving 
bloclffl  of  high  quality  have  been  nvade  in  the  laboratory  from 
No.  6,  while  No.  7  is  nsed  conunercially  in  the  manafadbore  of 
paving  brick. 

Conclusions.  As  a  genenl  rule,  a  etmle  or  day  maintain- 
ing a  hi^  viscosity  with  progress  in  vitrification,  is  to  be  pre- 
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ferred  to  one  vinch.  is  subject  to  sudden  lowering  of  TiBOoei^. 
An  exception  must  be  made,  bowiever,  with  very  silioeous  shales 
and  clays  which  are  apt  to  maintain  a  high  visooei^  tiuxmgbont 
their  vitrification  and  at  the  same  time  produce  a  product  of 
inferior  streng^li  and  toughness. 

Singularly,  from  the  limited  number  of  tests  made,  the 
Illinois  shales  appear  to  be  more  subject  to  abrupt  changes  in 
viscosity  than  are  the  Ohio  and  Eastern  Stales.  From  what  we 
know  of  the  behavior  of  the  ^ales  of  the  respective  states,  this 
difference  in  behavior  appears  to  be  more  or  le«  typical. 

A  test  of  this  kind  is  suggested  as  being  of  value  in  the 
testing  of  shales  and  clay  as  to  their  suitability  for  tJie  mann-  . 
facture  of  vitrified  brick. 

DISCUSSION 

Mr.  Karzen:  As  I  understand  the  term  viscosity,  I  think 
what  is  meant  is  a  short  vitrification  length.  The  first  shale, 
Mr.  Bnnvn  had,  will  burn  safely  to  1010°  and  then  take  a  sud- 
den turn.  He  called  it  a  ^ort  viscosity.  I  do  not  quite  und<r- 
stand  that.  I  think  that  the  fhale  becomes  more  viscous  and  has 
a  tendency  to  deform.  That  is  what  we  call  a  short  viaoosity.  I 
believe  be  was  a  little  mixed  up  in  these  terms,  or  else  I  am. 
The  shale  that  he  called  one  with  a  short  viscosity  is  more  vis- 
cous because  it  has  a  tendency  to  soften  up  and  go  down  under 
strwB.  I  had  such  an  experience  with  a  shale  from  Michigan, 
and  I  think  that  in  most  cases  a  short:  risooeity  is  due  to  lime. 
I  believe  that  the  first  three  shales  show  all  the  earmarks  of  a 
high-lime  shale. 

Mr.  Bleii)i»gcr:  Viscosity  means  in  this  ease  a  certain  de- 
gree of  softening;  but  it  is  not  necessarily  coincident  with  vitri- 
fication because,  in  some  oases,  you  may  have  vitrification  and 
still  have  high  viscosity.  The  point  made  by  ilr.  Karzen  is  not 
apropos.  His  conception  of  viscosity  is  not  the  property  as  ub- 
ually  understood  in  physics. 

Mr.  Watts:  Do  you  not  oonfuse  viscosity  and  fluidityT 
High  fluidity  means  low  viscosity  and  rice  versa.     Not  exactly 
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fluidity,  but  as  the  expreasion  fluidity  is  understood  generally. 
The  two  terms  ane  not  synonymous. 

Mr.  Brown:  We  use  the  t«mi  viscosity  in  its  physical 
sense,  and  not  in  the  popular  conception  of  its  meaning. 

Mr.  Potts:  I  wish  to  make  a  remark  of  the  same  character 
as  that  of  Mr.  Watts.  Viscosity  is  a  property  of  fluids  or  liquids. 
W«t«r  is  a  liquid  of  low  viscosity,  glass  a  liquid  of  bi^  vis- 
cosity. 

Mr.  Lovej&y:  If  we  start  with  a  liquid  and  finish  up  with 
a  solid  there  will  be  a  decrease  in  risooeity ;  but  in  testing  clays 
we  start  witlh  a  solid  and  gradually  soften  it  by  pr<^re«sive  fus- 
ion, and  viscosity  increases. 

Mr.  Potts:  A  liquid  that  flows  poorly  lias  a  high  viscosity, 
and  a  li^iuid  that  flows  easily  has  a  low  viscosity. 

Mr.  Landrutn:  We  measure  the  viaoosity  of  an  enamel  by 
the  time  it  takes  the  enamel,  at  a  certain  temperatiu-e,  to  run  out 
a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  The  least  viscous  enamel 
will  nin  out  in  a  sdiorter  time  than  the  others. 

Mr.  Doe:  Do  I  understand  that  these  bars  had  a  weight 
attached  to  them  and  that  when  the  cur\"e  falls  below  the  zero 
line,  the  contraetioD  of  the  bar  actually  lift«d  the  weight  f 

Mr.  Brown:    Yes. 

Mr.  Doe:  You  spc^e  of  viscosity  at  that  stage,  and  I  won- 
dered where  the  viscosity  came  in, 

Mr.  Brown:  The  length  decreased,  and  the  shrinkage  in- 
creased somewhat  until  we  got  past  a  point  where  the  weight 
was  sufficient  to  overcome  the  shrinkage. 

Mr.  Doe:  The  drop  was  dnie  to  viscosity,  and  you  would 
not  have  the  shrinkage  after  the  ourve started  to  rise? 

Mr.  Brown:    Yes;  soonewhere  in  rthat  neighborlrood. 

Mr.  Love  joy:  Do  I  understand  that  t!he  zero  line  showed 
shrinkage  T 

Mr.  Brown:    Yas. 

Mr.  Love  joy:  Then  this  is  not  what  -we  ordinarily  under- 
stand as  visoosity.  We  develop  these  curves  a  great  deal ;  and 
at  the  point  where  the  curve  reverses,  ^rinkage  ceases   and 
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swel'ling  begins.    Our  ourveB  are  ahrinkage  curvee  and  bear  no 
relation  to  viscosity. 

Mr.  Parmdee:  There  is  a  pnuitical  test,  introduced  into 
this  oountry  apparently  from  Engl'and,  that  has  been  found  to 
be  of  valiie  in  testing  body  mixtures  for  sanitary  ware.  A  lump 
of  the  mixture  in  the  plastic  cfMidition  is  batted  out  to  a  thick- 
ness of  three-eighths  of  an  inch  and  out  or  pressed  into  a  mold 
to  make  a  form  similar  to  that  of  an  hour  glass  having  a  length 
of  nine  inches  and  a  width  at  the  waist  or  narrowest  portion  of 
one  inch,  and  three  inches  for  tiie  maximum  widths  of  the  ends. 
When  dry  and  ready  for  burning,  the  trial  piece  is  laid  upon  a 
flat  tile  and  equal  weights  of  approximately  eighteen  pounds 
each  are  laid  upon  bot!h  ends.  After  burning,  the  shrinkage  and 
the  presence  or  absence  of  signs  of  tearing  or  breaking  at  the 
waist  are  noted.    This  is  a  test  of  viaeoeaty  and  tensile  strength. 
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FLUORIDES  AS  OPACIPIERS 

BV  J,  B.  SlIAW,  PITTSBC'ROH,  PA. 

In  preseating  this  aiibjetrt  before  tlie  Society  for  discUBskm. 
the  wriOer  makes  iio  preleiiw  Ut  anj'  special  knowledge  of  the 
snbjeet,  but  on  the  other  Iwind,  freely  admits  that  the  object  of 
the  paper  is  to  leom  whflt  others  know  about  the  subject. 

Fluorides  have  been  used  as  opaeifiers  in  glass  and  enamels 
for  many  years  and  very  excellent  results  have  been  obtadned 
by  their  iwe,  but  the  writer  knows  of  no  esse  where  they  have 
been  successfully  used  for  making  opaque  glazes.  There  are  a 
gi-eat  many  placts  in  the  eoraniic  indiistrj'  where  an  opaipie 
glaze,  properly  controlled,  would  mean  a  great  sdving  and  im- 
provement in  the  ware.  The  writer  Ivelieves,  if  the  action  of 
tiuorides  WHS  properly  understood,  that  tliey  would  be  the  cheap- 
est and  most  effective  opaciiiers  we  have  for  glasses,  glazes  and 
enamels. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  theories  advanced  as  to  the 
action  of  fluorides  in  silicate  fusions,  among  which  might  be 
mentioned  the  following: 

1.  The  opacity  is  pro<.liK'ed  by  silicon  fluoride  gas,  SiF„ 
which  gwa  into  fsolntion  in  the  glass  when  hot  and  is  precipi- 
tated out  and  held  in  suspensi^tn  when  the  glass  cools. 

2.  The  opacity  is  cause<l  by  SiF^.  not  by  the  gas  in  itself, 
Init  by  some  characteristic,  crystalline  .'^.tructui-e  which  the  glass 
is  caused  to  assume  by  the  SiF,. 

■i.  Opacity  is  caused  by  the  formation  of  wKliuni-siliciv 
Hiwride,  Naj&P,. 

4.  Opacity  is  due  to  precipitfltion  of  A1,F„.  In  Dingler'x 
FolijtfcJiiiir  Journal,  18S5,  Weinreb  states  that  aliunina  and 
fluorine  are  both  essential  in  producing  opacity  with  fluorides. 

5.  Opacity  is  due  to  precipitation  of  alumina,  Al^Oj,  all  F 
being  evolved  as  SiF,, 

I'he  writer  has  knowledge  of  opaque  glass  having  been 
nwide  with  fluorides  in  absence  of  any  Al,0.,  except  wiiat  might 
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have  been  pr>eseiit  as  impurity  in  some  of  th«  raw  materials,  in 
whicli  ease,  if  present  at  all,  it  was  in  an  insignificant  amount. 

Ill  the  faee  of  siieh  a  diversity  of  opinion  one  is  led  to  be- 
lieve that  Huoridvs  act  (|iiite  diffwently  in  different  glass  batches. 
It  is  a  H-ell-knoHTi  fact  that  different  heat  treatment  will  greatly 
itiodify  t'lie  result  prodiu-ed  with  any  given  Huoride  batch. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  the  lack  of  absolute 
knowledge  of  the  notion  of  flnorides,  to  stimulate  a  discuasion  of 
the  subject  and  bring  to  light  what  is  now  known  and  encourage 
re*)earch  in  the  future. 

'ITie  only  reason  fluorides  are  not  more  extensively  used  is 
becAuse  they  are  not  understood.  A  few  questions  are  here 
fl-sked,  the  answers  to  which  would  throw  considerable  light  upon 
the  subject: 

1.  In  opa'ine  fluoride  glaj^es,  is  Uie  ultimate  composition 
of  the  opacifying  material  alwaj-s  the  same  or  does  it  differ  in 
different  mixtures  or  in  the  same  mixture  with  different  heait 
treatment?     Whiat  is  it? 

2.  Is  ALO^  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  batch  in  order  to 
produce  opacity  from  fluorine  ? 

■S.  What  is  the  gas  evolved  from  fluorine  glasses,  i.  e.,  does 
the  rtuorine  come  off  as  F  or  SiF^,  or  both? 

4.  How  does  the  fluoride  affect  tlie  glaze  or  enamel  as  re- 
gards crazing  and  shivering? 

5.  In  what  form  should  the  fluorine  be  added  in  order  to 
obtain  the  greatest  opacity  with  a  given  addilion  to  the  batch, 
i.  c,  is  more  F  Iikst  when  it  i-s  added  as  orj'olite  than  when  it  is 
added  as  .sodium  fluoride  or  fluorspar,  or  vice  versa? 

DISCUSSION 

Mr.  Litidnim:  Jlr.  Shaw's  paper  is  really  a  discusBitHi 
rather  than  a  paper.  It  contains  not  only  a  splendid  outline  in 
research  work  in  that  line,  but  also  a  careEuUy  oomrpiled  list  of 
questions  in  regard  to  things  that  we  enamelers— and  I  imagine 
glawimakers  also— woadd  like  to  know.  A  paper  to  cover  this 
subject  would  be  a  lengtliy  one  and  would  require  a  great  deal 
of  experimentation.    Men  engaged  in  college  w»rk  oould  not  find 
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a  better  plaice  for  snggestionB  along  this  line  than  Id  this  paper. 
I  sboiild  ]ik«  at  sodi«  future  time  to  'WTite  a  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject and  answer  some  of  the  questions  that  come  from  the  work 
I  have  already  done. 

Prof.  Silvemuin:  1  a^ree  with  Mr.  Landrum  that  it  is  a 
subject  for  careful  coDsid«TatioQ.  There  are  a  Dumber  of  points 
in  it  that  I  have  already  covered;  AlumiDa  is  not  nocesaaiy  for 
the  production  of  opacity  in  glesa  Plfuorine  may  or  may  not 
be  present.  The  degree  of  opacity  is  dependent  upon  the  goid- 
bination  of  inateriails  and  types  of  material  present.  I  am  sony 
that  tny  researches  are  ntrt  oomplete  and  ready  for  publicBtioD, 
but  I  think  that  thej-  will  cover  a  great  many  points  that  were 
brought  out  in  the  form  of  questions  in  Jlr.  Shaw's  paper— not 
only  from  the  i?hemical  aspect  but  historically  as  well. 

Mr.  Landrum:  One  point  that  might  be  of  interest  has,  I 
suppose,  been  covered  in  the  researches  just  mentioned.  I  have 
examined  alt  these  opaque  enamels— containing  tin  or  oryolit*— 
and  have  found  under  a  high  power  microsoope  that  they  con- 
tain a  mass  of  very  fine  bubbles.  The  finer  the  bubbles  the 
greater  is  tiie  opacity.  1  have  made  no  effort  to  explain  this,  but 
several  an-iwers  suggffit  BhemfielveB. 

I'rof.  Silverman :  I  do  not  want  to  prolong  the  disoussitMi ; 
but  I  believe  in  nrany  cases  clouding  is  flue  to  the  formation  of 
blisters  or  bubbles.  In  other  cases,  it  is  net  due  to  this  oeuse. 
There  are  some  specimens  that  I  have  examined'  in  which  pre- 
•■ipit-ation  was  responsible  for  the  condition. 
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INDUSTRIAL  CO-OPERATION  IN  CERAMICS  AT 
THE  IOWA  STATE  COLLEGE 

BY   AMOS   P.   POTTS 

At  the  State  College,  at  Ames,  Iowa,  we  have  had,  for  the 
last  five  or  six  yeHrs,  a  eeramie  course,  I  gave  j-ou  a  little  talk 
about  it  taxt  year,  mid  mentioned  that  the  students  were  a  aearce 
ai'tiole.  Weil,  we  have  come  to  oonsider  that  a  blessing,  for  last 
year  the  largest  manufacturer  of  clay  products  in  the  state  re- 
quested us  to  send  one  or  more  men  to  his  factory,  so  as  to  go 
over  the  methods  of  nmnufactiire  in  d^etail,  and  tell  how  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  pro(Viv!t  and  cut  down  its  cost.  Not 
■having  any  students,  I  went,  and  the  experienoe  has  been  of 
immense  value  to  me,  and  of  some  value,  I  hope,  to  thera.  In 
fact,  the  ninwrs  that  have  come  to  nie  have  been  quite  compli- 
mentary. 

Now  this  has  opened  up  a  new  line  of  work,  to  my  notion, 
aiid  (ve  have  been  seriously  oonsidering  the  proposition  of  mak- 
ing it  a  principal  function  of  oiu*  department  at  AmeK.  To  go 
out  nnd  educate  tlie  manufacturers  and  improve  their  methods 
of  manufacture  and  improve  their  product,  rather  than  sit  in 
our  offi(;os  and  wait  for  them  to  send  their  friends  or  thedr  sons 
to  u.s  U)  be  educated.  Five  or  ten  years  henoe,  this  will  produce 
the  HHine  results.  Indeed,  I  think  tha-t  they  all  admit  that  for 
quick  re.siUts,  the  method  of  indiustrial  oo-operation  is  the  metfliod 
to  uw. 

When  you  come  to  consider  the  cost,  you  may  think  that  it 
is  [inihibitive;  but  we  turned  out  a  graduate  last  year  who  cost 
the  state  something  like  twenty-five  bundred  dollars  for  his  sen- 
ior year's  eduoation ;  and  this  year  we  are  educating  at  least  four 
superint^'n dents,  one  general  superintendent,  and  as  many  men 
jis  we  can  come  in  contact  ivitlh  through  talks,  or  ooinveraation. 
as  we  can  get  it,  at  considerably  less  expense  to  the  state.  The 
concerns  that  are  having  the  work  done  are  p«.ying  the  oost  of 
the  work.     The  ooUege  or  the  state  is  paying  the  salary  of  the 
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la&a  on  the  job :  so  that,  actually,  it  is  not  an  expensive  method 
of  educating  t3ie  day  workers  of  the  State  of  Iowa— that  is,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  state  at  large.  The  manufacturer  gete  what 
he  pays  for.  The  E^te  is  spreading  the  information  that  is  de- 
sirable ;  so  that,  from  ttiat  point  of  view,  we  oonaider  that  it  is 
0  suooeseful  move  and  an  advisable  one. 

We  have  made  nmny  mistakes,  but  who  does  not,  when 
starting  out  on  a  comparatively  new  line  of  attack.  We  hope, 
eventuflily,  to  get  the  matter  standa^ized,  so  that  we  can  do  t^e 
work  at  considerably  less  oost  to  the  state;  by  being  able  to  take 
on  nrore  than  four  or  five  faetoriejf  in  a  year,  and'  by  being  able 
to  cut  down  the  time  necessary  for  these  investigat^na.  At  the 
same  time,  we  will  cut  down  the  ooet  to  the  maHufaeturer  to 
have  the  work  done,  by  cutting  down  the  time  and,  hence,  cutting 
down  Che  amount  that  he  shall  pay  ao  that,  in  time,— and  it  will 
not  take  so  many  years,  at  the  rate  at  which  we  have  been  going— 
OUT  work  will  be  of  tSie  same  grade  of  efficiency  tJiat  we  are  try- 
ing to  instill  into  the  manufaeturer  regarding  his  work,  and  its 
cost  not  at  all  prohibitive  to  him  or  to  the  state. 

There  aj-e  two  complications  that  may  arise- one,  in  parti- 
cular. Suppose  that  some  man  trained  in  tim  work  ^uxuld  enter 
the  state  and  establish  an  ofiflce  as  a  consulting  engines  T  We 
should  then  be  competing  with  him  on  a  basis  that  he  could  not 
meet  at  all.  If  that  situation  should  arise,  we  shall  have  to 
adopt  another  method  of  handling  the  work.  We  might  charge 
the  manufacturer  the  man's  salary,  as  well  as  his  expenses,  so 
as  not  to  compete  with  an  engineer  who  should  come  in  to  do 
business  in  a  consulting  capacity ;  but  until  that  condition  arises, 
we  feel  justified  in  going  ahead  as  in  the  past. 

Another  condition  that  might  arise  is  that  if  we  get  stu- 
dents, we  shall  Imve  to  stay  and  teat^  them,  and  not  go  out;  but 
that  difficulty  can  be  met  by  employii^  enough  aesastants  to 
carry  on  the  work. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  work  that  we  have  done,  I  would  say, 
in  the  first  place,  that  we  went  at  it  in  the  wrong  way.  We 
undertook  to  go  over  the  whole  proposition  at  once,  and  then 
write  up  a  report  at  the  end  of  our  investigation,  telling  what 
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we  had  found,  and  makiDg  recommendatiiMiB  for  improvement. 
From  a  scholastic  atandpCADt,  that  is  alright,  but  frmn  a  practi- 
obI  (we,  it  is  all  wrong.  When  we  have  to  do  it  over,— and,  in 
fact,  now.—we  will  go  at  one  partioular  phase  of  the  sabject  at 
a  time.  In  taking  a  general  survey,  if  the  trouble  seems  to  be 
with  burning,  we  will  take  up  the  question  of  the  burning,  get 
that  systematized  oorrectly,  and  report  on  it;  g'etting  our  report 
to  the  company  quickly,  so  that  they  oan  fix  this  trouble  ajid  not 
get  disoouraged  from  waiting  so  long  to  oarry  it  out.  Whatever 
the  trouble  is,  we  shall  attack  one  problem  at  a  time  and  settle 
it,  and  tben  go  on  to  the  next  one.  That  is  the  plan  that  we  are 
to  work  on  in  the  future;  and  if  any  of  you  have  such  a  propo- 
sition oome  up,  I  advise  you  against  trying  to  do  the  wliole  thing 
at  once.  It  will  prove  discouraging.  You  get  a  great  raass  of 
data,  and  it  is  hopeless  to  try  to  write  up  a  satisfactory  report. 
The  oompany  gets  tired  waiting  for  it ;  and  when  iit  does  come, 
it  is  more  or  less  stale ;  because  they  may  have  talked  the  matter 
over;  and  by  the  time  the  report  eomes  along,  most  of  the  errors 
have  been  oorreoted,  and  the  report  is  not  of  very  much  value. 

I  have  outliQ«d  the  movement  and  explained,  in  a  general 
way,  the  method  of  operation. 

DISCUSSION 

Prof.  Orton:  I  want  to  ask  a  question.  Do  I  understand 
that  yon  now  tax  the  firms  for  whom  you  work  with  a  propor- 
tkmste  share  of  your  expenses  T 

Hr.  Potts:  All  my  expenses  are  paid  by  them ;  and  my  sal- 
ary is  paid  by  the  ^.nte,  just  as  if  I  were  teadiing  in  the  class- 
room.   The  firm  pays  my  expenses  when  away  from  the  college. 

Prof.  Orton:  Then,  in  effect,  the  state  is  furnishing  a  high 
quality  of  expert  service  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  manu- 
faoturerf 

Mr.  Potts:  Yes;  but  we  have  the  privilege  of  pubHfdiing 
all  the  results  that  we  obtain.  Any  informataotu  that  we  obtain, 
we  eeo  publish  for  the  benefit  of  the  state. 

Prof.  Orion :  I  am  greatly  intereoted'  in  this  paper  of  Mr. 
Potts'.    I  sarw  him  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  arad,  in  a  hasty  con- 
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versation  with  him,  1  learned  enough  of  the  plan  to  know  that 
it  would  be  of  interest  here.  I  should  think  that  the  Bituation 
disclosed  in  Iowa  would  be  difficuLt  to  adapt  to  states  that  are 
uot  so  far  West,  These  Weetern  commiinities  have  a  much  more 
plastic  frame  of  mind  on  all  such  qiiestione  as  the  relation  of  the 
university  to  manufacturers,  and  everything  of  that  sort,  than 
have  those  in  the  more  Eastern  states;  and  they  are  more  willing 
to  trj'  experiments  and  adopt  new  notions.  If  we  were  to  try  in 
Ohio,  for  instance,  the  plan  of  sendang  instnictorB  from  the  uni- 
versity to  advise  each  plamt  as  lo  its  particular  difGouky,  and 
keep  men  there  for  anj-  lenjrth  of  lime,  there  would  shortly,  I 
fear,  be  a  big  outcry  raised  in  the  legislature  against  what  they 
would  call  paternalism.  I  am  not  stating  that  I  think  it  is  im- 
proper for  the  state  to  do  this,  but  merely  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult bo  get  the  public  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  where 
the  eomanunities  have  become  pretty  settled  and  mature  in  their 
ways,  to  see  that  this  ^hoidd  be  done.  It  is  easier  to  do  it  in 
the  "West,  where  they  aTe  younger  and  still  willing  to  try  any 
experiment  in  governmental  method  that  oomes  along. 

Mr.  Joseph  Keele:  I  just  wani  to  add  a  word  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  that  Mr.  Potts  bas  been  doing  in  Iowe,  and  I 
think  that  in  many  instanoes  it  oould  be  applied  t»  the  problems 
in  Canada,  where  some  kind  of  supervision  seems  warranted. 
Then,  as  bo  wlmt  Professor  Orton  has  said  about  the  conditions 
in  the  Eastern  states,  I  think  that  we  shiould  have  no  such  difB- 
culty  iu  the  Eastern  Provinces  of  Canada.  They  would  be  glad 
of  any  assistance  that  the  GoTernrnent  ordered.  Provincial  or 
Federal,  for  thw  company.  For  instiaoice,  in  the  Provinoe  of  Que- 
bec, we  wanted  to  empbasize  the  necesHity  for  the  production  of 
drain  tile.  There  is  not  one,  at  present,  made  in  the  pnovinoe ; 
and  we  shall  sooner  or  l«ter  have  to  have  some  one,  under  either 
Federal  or  Provincial  auspices  to  educate  the  people  in  making 
them,  after  they  have  been  taiight  the  necemty  of  using  them.  I 
nm  much  interested  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Potts  in-  Iowa,  and  glad 
that  a  movement  in  this  dii^ection  has  been  niaide  in  other  oom- 
munities. 

Mr.  Potts:    In  disciissing  this  proposition  of  state  aid  to 
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manufacturers,  I  niigbt  bring  up  ttie  fact  that  the  people  of 
Iowa  and  of  other  Western  states  with  whom  I  have  talked  feel 
that  the  university  belongs  to  them  and  ought  to  be  doing  some- 
thing for  them.  Because  they  take  this  attitude,  we  are  per- 
mitted to  do  this  work.  They  are  voting  money  and  paying 
taxes,  and  they  want  some  return.  The  Agricultural  College 
has  been  doing  such  work  for  years,  beside  sending  out  trains  and 
holding  institutes  all  over  the  state. 
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THE   PRESENT   STATUS   OF  THE  PRODUCER    GAS 
FIRED  CONTINUOUS  KILN  IN  AMERICA 

BY  R.  H.  m'eI.ROY  and  G.  R,  MI'MMA 

Jlueh  interest  is  itiaoifested  throLghoiit  the  country  in  the 
use  of  producer  gaa  as  a  firing  ngent,  in  fact,  several  papers  have 
been  read  before  tlhe  Society  on  the  subject.  Some  have  been 
favorable  to  the  American  present  day  system,  others  have  found 
niueh  fault.  All  have  been  a  oompilation  of  data  giving  the 
writer's  experience  on  one  or  two  kilns,  none  have  given  the 
general  status  of  the  system  tJiroughout  the  continent. 

Data  taken  from  actual  working  oouditions  will  rebut  a  few 
statements  made  before  tbis  Society. 

We  have  no  very  definite  records  as  to  the  advent  of  pro- 
ducer gas  io  tlhe  clay  indtistry  on  this  continent.  Several  ex- 
periments were  made  along  the  mdddle  of  the  last  century  with 
both  continiKiHs  and  periodical  kilns,  but  no  great  suceesi  was 
obtained.  Soon  after  that,  a  decorating  kiln  was  operated  with 
more  or  les  success,  but  not  until  the  l«st  quarter  of  the  century 
was  producer  gns  commercially  and  sitceeesfully  adapted  to  the 
continuous  system.  The  failures  of  the  early  experiments  were 
due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  but  w«re  mainly  due  to  n^leot  to 
take  into  account  the  faiot  that  conditions  of  American  manufac- 
ture are  different  from  those  of  continental  Europe. 

The  successful  adoption  of  this  type  of  kiln  to  American 
manufacture  is  due  to  the  umtiring  efforts  of  the  late  P.  L. 
Toungren,  Thirty-six  of  these  kilns  are  in  actual  operation,  four 
of  which  are  semi-eoutmuous.  F\>ur  more  are  building,  three 
are  idle,  due  to  financial  failure  of  companies  operating  theim, 
and  o»e  has  been  dismantled  after  a  good  period  of  operation. 
80  that  abouit  90  percent  of  the  Mlns  insballod  are  now  burning 
ware. 

Two  general  types  of  kiln  have  been  evolved;  the  tunnel 
as  illustrated  in  Fig.  1,  and  the  compartment  as  in  Fig.  2.  The 
tunnel  variety  is  very  similar  in  general  construction  to  the  coal- 
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fired  tunn«I  continuous  kiln  -with  the  exception  of  changeB  in 
minor  details.  The  producer  gas  fired  tunnel  kiln  has  been  built 
enbloc  with  no  central  oourt,  and  carries  the  flues  between  the 
two  tunnels.  It  differs  from  other  tunnel  kilns  in  having  a 
w^tersiiiokiiig  system  as  a  part  of  its  atandard  equipment.  Why 
this  has  never  been  generally  used  in  American  ooal  fired  kilns, 
«*e  do  not  know.  With  most  kilns  of  the  tunnel  type,  the  parti- 
tions between  the  sections  are  temporarily  built  of  the  green 
ware  itself,  flues  in  the  ware  being  so  arrang«d  with  the  help  of 
the  drop  arc<h«s,  bt>  cause  up  and  down  travel  of  the  fire.  The 
sections  have  so  far  been  built  in  two  general  sizes— a  16  ft. 
wide,  10  ft,  crown,  18  ft.  length  type,  holding  about  30,000  av- 
erage sized  brick  to  the  sectioin,  and  a  largtr,  20  ft,  width,  11  ft. 
erown,  18  ft.  length,  holding  about  40,000  to  the  section,  exper- 
ience having  indicaited  th'at  sections  longer  than  18  ft,  can  only 
be  used  at  the  expense  of  uniformity  of  bum.  The  tunnel  type 
of  kiln,  so  far,  has  been,  solely  ufled  in  the  burning  of  building 
brick  and  allied  cheaper  products;  if  anything,  it  burns  a  builder 
with  several  percent  less  ooal  than  an  equal  capacity  compart- 
ment kiln.  Our  only  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  that 
there  are  less  walls  to  'heat  up  in  the  tunnel  type. 

The  burning  capacity  of  the  tunnel  type  depends  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  material  tx)  be  burned  on  its  finishing  temperature, 
its  ability  in  heating  up  and  ctKiling,  etc.  To  finish  a  section  of 
the  lar-re  40.000  type  in  24  hours  of  fire,  about  18  to  20  secHone 
are  generally  required  for  the  average  surfaee  material,  which 
inalerial  will  finish  in  the  neighborhood  of  1800  to  1850°.  Where 
a  higher  temperature  is  required,  or  a  tenderer  clay  is  used,  22 
sections  in  such  cases  may  be  necessary.  With  an  easy  burning 
elay  finishing  near  the  above  temperature,  16  sections  are  often 
sufficient,  and  by  increasing  on  such  material,  the  number  of 
sections  to  20  or  22,  each  section  can  be  burned  off  in  from  18  to 
20  hours,  giving  a  capacity  of  50,000  and  over  per  24  hours, 

Rome  idea  as  to  the  general  construction  of  the  tunnel  type 
kiln  can  be  obtained  by  an  examination  of  Fig.  1. 

Owing  to  the  larger  number  of  installations  of  the  compart- 
ment tj-pe,  the  kiln  has  been  mainly  known  through  this  type. 
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Three  general  varieties  have  been  evolved.  The  eariiest  was  the 
back  to  back  variety,  resembling  the  tunnel  kiln,  being  built  en- 
bluc,  that  is,  tiie  draft  flues  being  placed  betweee  the  two  roivs 
of  ooinpartiiieiite.  In  this  type,  of  oouree,  the  chambeis  could 
be  entered'  only  froni  one  end.  Then  came  tiie  single  battery 
lype,  placing  the  chambers  in  one  ^raight  row.  Several  semi- 
<^>ntinuous  kilns  ranging  from  8  to  10  chambers  were  installed 
in  this  manner.  From  tliis  was  evolved  itilie  double  battery  type 
with  a  court  birtween.  and  nearly  all  of  tihe  late  year  installa- 
tioiis  have  been  so  nmde.  Figure  2  illustrates  this,  B\>r  the 
majority  of  nev('  yards  not  cramped  for  room,  this  has  proven  to 
be  the  most  effective.  The  chambers  are  all  filled  from  the  cen- 
tral oourt  and  emptied  from  the  two  extreme  outeidcs,  thereby 
removing  any  danger  of  conflict  between  the  setting  and  empty- 
ing gangs.  The  enbloc  or  back  to  back  type  is  a  little  cheaper  to 
build  oil  account  of  the  less  number  of  walls,  and  tends  to  save 
a  little  fuel  over  the  other  types,  owing  to  its  compactness.  The 
single  battery  installation  is  very  bandy  in  operation,  but  we 
would  not  generally  recommend  it,  except  for  those  cases  where 
the  topography  of  the  plant  site  and  crowded  eonditions  justify 
it. 

Its  one  disadvantage,  as  oompared  with  the  other  two,  arises 
from  the  extreme  length  of  the  return  heat  flue,  which  in  a  16 
chamber  variety  returns  the  waste  heat  from  No.  16  to  No.  1. 

The  compartment  kiln  is  used  for  the  bumiog  of  praotically 
all  the  commoner  forms  of  clay  ware,  building  brick,  hollow- 
ware,  face  brick,  fla,shc<l  ware,  paving  block,  drain  tile,  etc.  It 
has  a  separate  and  distinct  place  as  compared  with  the  tiumel 
kiln,  and  should  be  and  now  is  advocated  for  only  the  better 
forms  of  ware,  also  drain  tile  which  does  not  readily  lend  itself 
to  burning  in  tlie  tumiel  kilns. 

As  with  the  advent  of  all  new  departures  in  industrial  lines, 
the  evolution  of  the  kiln  has  been  necessarily  slow.  Mistakes 
have  been  made,  disappointmente  have  been  met  with,  but  slowly 
and  surely,  it  has  gained  momentum  from  year  to  year.  The 
early  troubles  were  varied,  many  of  which  we  will  enumerate. 
There  was  lack  of  preliminary  investigation  of  clays ;  a  tendency 
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to  inetaU  a  more  or  less  general  type  for  all  eases;  too  small  a 
number  of  ohambere  or  sections;  a  tendenty  to  construct  the 
kiln  of  poor  material :  the  use  of  produoers  tbat  rapidly  beoame 
inefficient  and  deteriorated  quickly;  the  nse  of  no  oontroUing 
instniments;  the  inability  to  make  the  average  brick  mnber  who 
operated  a  kiln  recognize  that  he  hod  a  high  daa  instrument  and 
that  it  nuifit  be  treated  as  yudi.  The  main  cause  of  trouble  was 
the  general  I'aok  of  kno^^'ledgc  of  how  a  kiln  should  be  built  and 
operated,  as  well  as  the  inabilitiy  to  iind  experienced  operators. 
Experience  therefore  gained  through  early  mistakes  has  been 
the  oaiise  of  putting  the  kiln  on  the  plane  now  readied. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  RiohardsoD  presented  a  paper  before 
this  Society  detailing  hi£  experience  in  the  operation  of  a  semi- 
eonitinuouB  oompartiiient  kiln.  There  is  no  better  way  in  our 
opinion  to  sfhow  the  wonderful  iraptovement  made  in  the  last 
several  years  than  to  discuss  the  Tariotis  difficulljes  he  encoun- 
tered. 

The  Producer.  The  first  producer  as  used,  in  fact,  the  only 
one  up  to  1909,  was  of  the  rectangular  suction  type  with  mud 
seal.  The  walls  were  of  brick  and  not  steel  jacketed.  The  ochi- 
Rtant  expansion  and  oontraotion  soon  started  many  leeks  in  Uiese 
\v«Ils  unless  they  were  taken  care  of  properly.  The  air  admitted 
burnt  t^e  gas  in  tftie  producers  causing  them  to  run  hot,  cra^^ing 
the  gas  as  it  emei^ed  from  the  producers,  causing  much  of  the 
soot  troubles  he  speaks  of  with  this  type.  The  only  control  over 
the  flow  of  gas  was  the  suction  of  a  fan';  the  regulation  of  the 
flow  of  air  and  gas  could  not  be  separated.  No  apparatus  was 
used  as  a  guide  to  the  performance  of  tlie  producers. 

For  tie  last  few  years,  a  pressure  producer  of  approved  de- 
i^ign  according  to  Fig.  3,  has  been  used  instead  in  most  cases.  It 
is  of  the  wwtersealed  type,  makes  a  richer  gas,  gives  little  chance 
of  leakage,  and  allows  the  flow  of  the  gas  into  the  kiln  under 
pressure.  Tbe  old  type  of  four-hopper  producer,  was  pracfioally 
four  piv>dueers  in  one.  In  case  a  hole  developed  in  the  fuel  bed 
in  one  end,  it  tended  to  bum  the  gas  over  the  entire  area,  but 
\vith  a  water  sealed,  six-foot  piDducer,  a  bad  oonditiou  of  fuel 
bed  in  one  producer  affects  the  gas  from  that  producer  alone. 
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The  average  of  the  gae,  therefore,  fixMn  all  producers  in  suda  a 
case,  is  only  that  much  below  the  average  io  quality  as  the  one 
bad  working  .producer  affeotB  it. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  best  temperature  to  take  the 
gas  from  the  producer  is  about  S50°P.  The  necks  of  the  new 
type  of  producer  has  been  fitted  with  base  couple  pyrometers  so 
that  the  temperature  can  be  kept  constant.  Hunting  at  too  k>w 
a  temperature  gives  a  surplus  of  tar;  at  too  high  a  temperature 
tends  tK>  crack  the  gas,  foi^ning  soot— besides  burning  the  gae  in 
the  producer.  ControUing  tbe  steam  pressure  accurately  on  the 
fuel  bed  and  the  temperature  of  tbe  flowing  gas  eliminates  a 
great  part  of  the  tar  and  fioot,  giving  better  results.  It  was 
ne<;essary  for  Richardson  to  bum  out  about  every  round.  Witii 
the  new  produeers  and  pyrometers,  the  later  kilns  only  have  to 
be  burnt  out  every  several  rounds.  Again,  a  separate  bum-out 
flue  and  stack  have  been  added  which  facilitates  the  operation 
and  cuts  down  the  loee  of  sen^ble  heat  to  a  minimum.  Fusible 
high  ash  coals  are  bound  to  give  trouble  even  in  the  water  sealed 
producer;  and  althougih  the  gas  Idlu  can  use  fuels .tihat  a  direct 
fired  kiln  cannot,  we  agree  with  Richardeon  in  advising  tbe  use 
of  the  best  coal  that  can  be  obtained.  It  gives  less  trouble  in 
gasification,  requires  less  prodiieer  area,  and  reduces  the  labor 
of  filing. 

Tendency  (rf  Gas  Oowntakes  to  Choke.  The  end  down- 
takes  in  the  old  type  were  vertacat,  but  many  of  the  intervening 
downtftkes  were  branching,  several  from  one  valve.  All  down- 
takes  now  are  vertical,  eadh  being  controlled  by  a  separate  valve, 
which  gives  a  better  control  to  the  adomeBdon  of  gas  along  the 
bag  wall  and  entirely  eliminates  the  trouble  as  ex[>erienced:  by 
Richardson. 

The  Cracking  of  Gas  Flues.  The  diistributing  flue  as  shown 
■on  Pig.  2,  until  recent  years,  was  placed'  rather  low  between  the 
cron~ns.  The  rise  and  fall  of  tbe  crown,  also  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  this  flue  tended'  to  crack  it,  allowing  the  gas  to 
escape  through  tbe  kiln  crowns.  The  flue  is  now  being  set  high- 
er; is  self-contained  on  the  dividing  wall,  and  is  built  heavier. 
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Tonguo  aod  groove  brick  further  eliminate  leaks,  and  as  a  faJse 
arch  is  now  placed  over  the  fire  brick  crown  arch  to  take  tiie 
weight  of  filling,  most  of  lihis  trouble  is  done  away  with. 

The  Ntunber  of  Chambers.  It  is  impossible  to  operate 
continuously  on  8  to  10  chambere.  Some  clays  can  be  handled 
fairly  well  wifh  12,  bnt  it  is  best  *o  have  more,  in  fact,  the  mini- 
mum number  now  being  generally  installed  for  the  best  burning 
clay  is  16  t  Say,  one  chamber  burning,  five  behind  the  fire,  five 
ahead  of  the  fire,  one  ahead  watersmoking,  two  emptying,  two 
filling  and  one  extra  to  go  on.  In  most  oases  18  ere  now  in- 
stalled. The  larger  niunber  of  ohajnbera,  the  less  time  the  gas 
need  be  on  each  one,  the  point  being  to  get  as  near  as  possible 
tlie  finishing  of  one  chamber  every  24  houra.  Quite  a  number  of 
the  later  day  kilns  are  now  doing  it  regularly  in  from  28  to  30 
hours,  se^'eral  in  24  botirs,  and  a  couple  of  tunnel  kilns  in  18 
hours.  .^>me  few  in  48  hoaire. 

Getting  a  Good  Burn  on  the  First  Chamber.  Trouble  in 
this  reKpect  only  ocx!iirs  in  the  single  battery  type.  Auxiliary 
fumaeos  have  been  installed  at  the  extreme  end  in  such  cases. 
We  know,  however,  of  oim"  15  chamber  single  battery  kiln  which 
is  operated  in  such  an  excellent  manner  that  these  furnaces  are 
not  nsed.  The  enbloe  and  double  battery  with  court  type  is  free 
from  any  annoyance  of  this  kind. 

The  stack  with  the  kiln  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  fan  has 
superceded  it  entirely,  giving  more  efficient  service  and  greater 
niiifdirmity  from  day  to  day.  The  steel  vaned  fan  was  entirely 
used  up  to  several  years  ago.  Since  then  copper  vaned  fans  have 
been  made  e  standard,  as  they  hold  out  nnicb  better  with  high 
sulphur  ooal.  Extreme  cases  of  sulphur  in  ttte  kiln  gases  have 
required  either  the  installation  of  lead  coated  fans  or  the  draw- 
ing off  of  the  watersmoke  and  combustion  gases  through  separate 
flues.  Complete  registering  and  recording  pyrometers  have  been 
made  an  eswential  part  of  the  equipment  on  all  kilns,  so  that  the 
control  of  the  present  day  kiln  is  almost  absolute.    To  illustrate 
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this.  Fig.  4  is  here  infcrodueed.  The  record  is  dated  November 
20,  1913.,  and  was  taken  from  a  Caiifl)dian  kiln.  Thi^  chamber 
wae  bekl  for  24  houra  through  a  shut-down  in  the  maoufa<]turing 
department,  and  the  temperature  was  kept  practically  uniform 
for  that  period. 

Last  year  before  the  Society,  a  paper  on  the  producer  gas 
fired  ooDtmuous  kiln  was  presented  by  G^j^eek.  He  started 
fais  paper  with  the  following  statemeDt:  "It  cannot  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  American  producer  gas  fired  oontinuous  kilns  that 
they  have  been  a  great  success  so  far. ' '  This  statement  needs  no 
discussion.  The  many  users  of  the  American  producer  gas  fired 
continuous  kiin  are  a  rebuttal  themselves.  Two  plants  alone 
have  inetall«d  three  e«<ch,  one  kiln  rapidly  following  the  other, 
two  have  duplicated  single  inataillatione,  and  one  of  the  largest 
plants  on  the  oonitinent  installed  three  at  one  time. 

He  further  states  "They  (referring  to  the  American  sys- 
tem) are  designed  principally  to  use  waste  gases  from  the  bum- 
ing  chambers  to  heat  up  the  next  chambers  ahead  of  the  fires 
and  do  not  make  any  provision  to  regenerate  or  recuperate  the 
air  to  be  mixed  witih  the  producer  gas."  We  emphatically  dis- 
agi<ee  with  him.  What  more  ideal  ^yBtera  could  be  obtained  for 
the  preheating  of  the  uiir  of  combustion  than  to  draw  it  through 
the  oooling  chambem.  Heat  th«  air  to  within  a  few  hundred  de- 
grees of  the  temperature  of  the  burning  ciham'ber  and  at  the 
saioe  time  cool  the  chambers  in  uniform  regularity. 

Along  a  little  further  he  says,  "If  tJiere  is  a  little  draft  in 
the  first  chamber  behind  the  fire,  there  can  be  very  little 
moveraewt  of  the  air  and  consequently  only  very  little  air  can 
be  available  for  the  combustion  of  the  gases  in  the  burning 
chajuber.  We  find,  th'erefore,  a  laK^  of  proper  <»mbufition," 
This  is  the  finst  time  &at  we  have  ever  heard  these  ch^arges 
mada  Those  who  have  had  experience  witih  the  producer  gas 
fired  kiln  have  seen  the  fiame  leap  froan  the  bag  walls  and  lick 
ibe  orown  with  only  2  inches  of  draft  at  the  fan.  If  there  were 
not  sufficient  air  for  combustion,  the  oomdition  of  the  burning 
chamber  would  be  reducing  instead  of  oxiddzing.  If  such  were 
the  oase,  how  do  you  aocount  for  the  ability  to  put  the  gas  in 
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twio  oon»ecutive  chambers  at  the  same  tinte  without  th«  addition 
of  any  outsid«  air  whatever?  Even  then'  the  chamber  farthest 
from  the  air  supply  burns  oxidizing.  How  could  we  raise  the 
temperature  of  a  burning  chamber  from  1350  to  1750°P.  In  25 
hours,  as  shown  on  Fig.  5,  which  record  was  taken  December  1, 
1913,  if  we  had  lack  of  air  of  combustion ! 


lie  further  criticises  the  admission  of  the  gas  from  the  top 
(Fig.  2)  instead  of  through  the  bottom  flues,  as  is  the  German 
practice.  The  average  chamber  of  the  American  kiln  is  from 
15  to  GO  ft.  longer  than  those  of  European  kilns.  How  will  the 
undei^round  distribution  be  made  in  long  chambers?     Can  this 
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nuethod  be  adapted  to  Araerieaji  manufacture!  Will  it  be  suc- 
eeseful?     We,  oureelves,  are  skeptLcaJL 

H«  further  states,  "The  principle  as  practiced  In  this  coun- 
try to  design  and  build  a  eootinuoiis  kiln  which  will  answer  for 
all  purposes  and  all  kinds  of  olay  products,  for  all  local  condi- 
tions and  all  different  alaseee  of  fuel  is  not  approved  in  foreign 
oouiiitries."  Neither  Ik  it  in  this  country.  It  is  a  fact  that  in 
the  eary  development  of  tSie  kiln,  this  was  too  often  practiced, 
but  ppo-fiting  by  the  experienoes  of  our  predeceaore,  we  started 
the  design  of  special  obambers,  sections,  etc.,  for  the  burning  of 
the  different  kinds  of  ware.  To-diay  and  for  several  years  back, 
no  kiln,  to  our  knowledge,  has  been  installed  without  an  investi- 
gation of  local  conditions,  the  materia],  fuel,  etc.  Mistakes  have 
beeiL  made,  are  now  made  and  always  will  be  made,  but  they  are 
getting  feiver  each  year.  The  material  to  be  burned  determines 
the  width  of  tilie  chajiiber,  the  height  of  crown,  the  length  of  the 
chamber  and  the  number  of  chambers*.  The  topography  of  the 
ground  and  local  condition.s  determines  the  type  of  kiln,  whether 
its  tliies  should  be  overhead  or  undei^Tound.  All  of  this,  where 
l>ossible  is  carefully  looked  iTito.  Tlie  fuel  is  conrndered.  Will 
it  work  in  the  regular  producer?  What  grate  area  is  required T 
How  many  producers  will  be  needed?  (One  extra  one  always 
being  provided.)  The  older  kilns  were  installed  with  one  fan. 
Now  a  reserve  one  is  always  provided,  and  in  some'  cases  three 
have  been  supplied. 

Why  is  the  prodiieer  gas  fired  continuous  kiln  desirable  for 
the  clayworker?  The  points  to  be  discussed  are:  first,  saving 
in  fuel;  second,  saving  in  labor;  third,  facility  of  handling; 
fourth,  uniformity  of  results;  fifth,  elasticity  of  operation. 

Saving  in  Fuel,  It  has,  indeed,  been  a  hard  proposition  to 
educate  the  average  clayworker  to  keep  accurate  tabulation  on 
Che  quantity  of  fuel  used  in  the  kiln.  The  data  tihat  has  been 
iiatiiered  shows  ft  saving  over  periodical  kilns  of  from  50  to  75 
percent,  the  exact  percentage  depending  on  local  conditions  in 
nmnufaoture,  conditions  of  kilns  where  comparisons  were  made, 
etc.  A  compilation  of  results  from  four  representative  plants 
burning  building  brick  in  periodical  kilns,  temperature  aversg- 
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ing  near  1850°F.,  averaf^e  burnt  weight  5.6  pouTMk,  shows  a  fuel 
oonsumption  of  950  pounds  to  the  thousand  brieb.  At  the  same 
time  an  average  Btruck  from  the  op^«.tioii  of  three  tunnel  pro- 
ducer gas  fired  kilns  burning  for  all  pre«itical  purposes  under 


the  same  conditions,  ^)k>^\-s  298  pounds  to  the  thousand,  the  sav- 
ing of  thia  particular  compilation'  being  68.7  percent. 

RiehardsMjn,  in  his  paper,  comparing  a  10  chamber  kiln 
burning  face  brick  with  down  draft  kilns  on  the  same  yard, 
frivcs  50  peroenit  in  his  particular  oase. 

Allow  us  to  present  here,  data  gathered  from  the  operation 
of  an  18  chamber  kiln  near  Toronta  Canada. 
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Maiberial  Used:  Gray  burning  gleicaal  drift— calcareotis ;  red 
burDing  weathered  top  glacdal  and  flood  pdain  deposit— sam^, 

Ooal:  Yohf^hany  tJiree-quarter  lump  with  slack  amd  nut, 
Ooet  $4  per  ton  delivered. 

Draft  Gauge :    Ohio  make. 

Pyrametere:  Recording  and  registering.  Temperatore  of 
gas  in  producer  E-ecks  850  to  SOO^P.  Color  of  gaa,  bluish  gray 
with  yeUow  eiheen. 

Producere:    Three  in  niunber;  type,  6  ft.  water  sealed. 

Prodiuot:  Stock  brick,  green  size  9  in.  by  4  in,,  burnt  size, 
S%  in.  by  3%  in.,  burnt  weight  5Vg  pornidB,  Chamber  holding 
capacity,  58,000. 

Steam  Pressiure :    On  the  prodiuoer  fuel  bed,  60  pounds. 

Draft:  Ohfimiber  ahead'  of  fire  on  admission  of  gas,  .5  in., 
at  fini:^,  0  in.  Three  ohambers  ahead  of  the  fire  on  admission 
of  gas,  2  in.,  at  fini^,  ly^  in.  Burning  diamber  at  Snidi 
"minus"  draft. 

Vitrification  Range:    About  25°P. 

Condition  of  Brick  Burnt :    All  hard  bu^t  not  vitrified. 

Fuel  Consumption:     285  pounds  per  thousand  brick. 

Time  of  Burning:  25%  hours.  •  Chamber  burned  No.  6, 
containing  red  stock.  Gas  flues  burnt  out  before  starting  fire 
on  chamber. 

Record  of  Bum :    Shown  on  Fig.  6, 

Date  of  bum,  November  26,  1913. 

Salable  brick,  99  percent— face  brick,  85  percent,  bnilding 
brick,  14  percent. 

Saving  in  Labor.  What  constitutes  the  greatest  labor  in 
burning  T  It  is  the  handling  and  movement  of  the  fuel  from 
place  to  place.  The  entire  amouDt  of  fuel  in  the  ppodneor  gas 
fired  kiln  is  fed  into  the  producers.  These  produceis  are  segre- 
gated, therefore,  the  coal  and  ash  are  highly  centralized,  one 
bin  above  the  producer  sufficing  for  the  coal  supply.  The  ooal 
oan  be  dumped  from  the  cars  automatically  and  moved  by  suit- 
able oonveyore  to  tlie  bins  above  the  prod-ucere.  PrMn  the  bins, 
the  fuel  is  readily  fed  into  the  hoppers,  and  it  is  ondy  a  question 
of  tim«  until  the  feeding  of  the  hoppers  will  be  automatic.    Can 
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aoyone  im^ne  a  more  eeonomieal  syBteiii  of  handling  fuel? 
The  aah,  of  oourse,  is  in  small  proportion  to  the  fuel  burned. 
It  is  damp  and  easily  handled,  a  oonreyor  or  elevator  being 
Tnost  adaptable  to  its  removal.  Kilns,  therefore,  up  to  70,000  to 
80,000  capacity  are  being  daily  handled  by  two  men  on  each 
shift.    We  might  add  here  that  the  segregation  of  ooal  and  ash 

7Kii/t3./iM.  car.  Soc  i-OiXV/  /v»,  e.  McSLHofA  AfuttMA 


promotes  cleanliness  around  a  yard,  comparing  very  favorably 
with  natural  gas  firing  in  this  one  respect. 

Facility  of  Handling.  The  industrial  world  is  recognizing 
that  grieater  facility  and  economy  of  operation  is  obtained 
through  mechanioal  means.  Wherever  the  human  agency  can 
be  reduced  to  the  minimum,  the  more  uniform  the  reaulta  ob- 
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tained.  The  producer  gas  fired  oontinuous  Hln.  as  compared 
vfitii  oldier  kilns  is  to  a  high  degree  mechaoioal.  A  certain 
amoinit  of  ooal  is  fed  into  the  producers  at  certain  iatervals. 
The  preeBiire  of  the  gas  fiowing  into  the  kiln  is  a  direct  function 
of  the  steamn  preenure  on  the  fuel  bed  and  the  speed  of  the  f«n. 
The  amuunt  of  draft  or  the  speed  of  the  odTance  of  the  fire  is 
controlled  by  meohanical  means— a  fan,  and  is,  therefore,  a  mat- 
ter of  a  certain  number  of  revolutions  per  minute.  Gtas  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  burning  ohAmber  by  suitable  valves  operated  from 
an  advantageous  position.  The  adaption  to  the  kiln  of  record- 
ing pennanent  pyrometers  in  each  chamber  aa  well  as  producers. 
has  furnished  excellent  control. 

Uniformity  of  Results.  The  greater  the  percentage  of  Al 
ware  of  whatever  kind,  the  greater  the  profit  on  a  given  invest- 
ment A  kiln  tiiat  would  burn  all  hard  brick  would  be  the 
ideal,  but  this  is  as  yet  an  impossihility.  If  the  average  down- 
draft  kiln  produces  80  percent  Al  paving  block  it  is  an  excep- 
tion aj>d'  not  the  rule,  in  fact,  we  in  no  ease  have  seen  an  ordi- 
nary down-draft  kiln  bum  over  85  percent  Al  paving  block  as 
an  average  the  year  around,  but  we  tlo  know  of  a  producer  gas 
tired  kiln  in  Illinois  that  does  averape  near  90  percent,  and  quite 
a  number  of  chambers  have  been  burned'  off  avera^ng  as  high 
as  97  percent  Al  block  to  the  chamber.  Now,  this  is  a  record 
that  will,  indeed,  be  very  hard  to  equal.  Further,  a  oompart- 
men't  kiln  of  the  producer  gas  fired  type  near  Knoxville.  Tenn., 
bums  ohambcr  after  chamber  of  red  face  and  building  brick 
practicailly  all  hard,  in  fact,  averaging,  tiiey  state,  about  95  per- 
cent No.  I's  the  year  anoundL  Richardson  in  his  article  two 
years  ago,  after  reciting  his  experience  with  a  ll>  chamber  type 
kiln,  states.  "This  type  of  kiln  is  the  best  that  I  bxve  ever  vwed 
for  the  burning  of  face  brick  (not  flashed). 

There  is  a  plant  in  Ohio's  Hocking  Valley  near  the  one 
Richardson  referred  to.  where  two  producer  gas  fired  continuous 
kilns  are  burning  a  brand  of  flashed  faoc  brick  of  the  rough  tex- 
ture variety.  All  the  brick  are  set  oa  the  flat  for  best  flashing. 
We  had  cause  several  weeks  ago  to  look  over  these  kilna  We 
examined  several  different  chambers,  in  one  case  took  a  brick 
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from  the  next  to  the  top  eourst  and  one  from  the  next  to  the  bot- 
tom. The  shrinkiige  was  practioally  the  same,  the  color  of  the 
bottom  being  only  a  shade  ligibter.  The  imifonnity  of  bum 
now  obtained  there  is  intJeed  remarkable,  as  is  the  uniformity  in 
color  and  the  number  of  Al  brick.  The  results  as  obtained  in  the 
burning  of  faoe  brick  in  this  particular  instance  and  in  the  in- 
stance mentioned  by  RiehardHon  in  his  ertiele,  are  without  doubt 
the  best  that  we  have  ever  seen. 

The  producer  g«s  fired  continuous  kiln  is  capable  of  such 
results  in  uniformity  of  action  because  first,  gas  and  air  are 
capable  of  most  intimate  association;  second,  the  operation  of 
the  kiln  is  as  near  as  possible  mechanical :  third,  the  oontinuous 
system  is  regular  in  procedure;  fourth,  the  oompartment  kiln 
lends  itself  very  readily  to  the  best  type  of  flue  system.  Let  us 
not  forget  for  one  instant  the  use  of  ii'atersinoking  device.  Fig- 
ure 2. 

The  chambers  or  sections  just  set  are  watersmoked  by  means 
of  pure  hot  air  drawTi  from  the  cooling  chiambere.  The  combus- 
tion gases  are  not  allowed  to  bathe  the  ware  in  those  sections  un- 
til the  temperature  has  reflohed  the  point  where  danger  of  scum- 
ming from  .'Julphur  is  eliminated.  The  uniformity  of  operation 
of  the  eontinuons  system,  its  regularity  in  heating  up  and  cool- 
ing, is  well  fitted  for  tender  clay  burning.  An  Arkansas  nwnu- 
facturer  advised  us  severaJ  weeks  apo  15hat  their  saving  in  cheek- 
ing since  the  installation  of  a  gas  fired  continuous  kiln  pays  for 
the  fuel  used  in  the  kiln.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
ware  taken  from  the  chambers  or  sections  of  a  gas  fired  kiln  is 
always  clean,  and  this  cannot  be  said  for  the  top  ooal  fired  con- 
tinuous kiln  and  many  types  of  periodienl  kilns. 

Elasticity  in  Operation.  The  natural  condition  of  oootinu- 
ous  kiln  burning  is  oxidizing.  It  tends  fx>  produce  the  normal 
ferric  color  in  a  olay.  To  our  knowledge  it  is  almost  impossible 
in  a  coal  fired  continuous  kiln  to'  commercially  reduce  or  flash  the 
ware.  In  the  gas  fired  kiln,  tjhe  atmosphere  can  be  almost 
instantly  changed  from  highly  oxidizing  to  highly  reducing. 
this  making  possible  the  burning  of  high  grade  flashed  products. 
Unless  attention  is  paid  to  alternate  reduction  and  oxidation  in 
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the  burning  of  OTeam  colored  caJcareoiis  clays,  they  will  aixm  a 
pinkis'h  tinge,  the  value  of  the  gas  fired  Idln  over  the  coal  fired 
one,  in  this  respect,  heing  forcibly  shown  on  one  yard  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  which  possesses  both  a  ooal  fired  and  a  gas  fired 
kiln.  Besidies  it  is  praetieally  impoeeible  in  the  ordinary  period- 
ical kiln  to  bum  under  a  purely  oxidizing  atmosphere  at  temper- 
atures in  excess  of  2200^F.  As  yet  we  have  not  gone  much  higher 
than  this  temperature  in  the  States,  buit  we  know  that  oxidizing 
conditions  can  be  retained  at  niiKth  higher  temperatures.  In  or- 
dinary kills,  with  clays,  etpecially  fire  clays  containing  concre- 
tionary iron,  or  pyrites,  the  tendency  is  for  the  iron  to  black 
speck  the  ware  through  altei-nate  reduction  and  oxidation.  The 
legiilitr  oxidizing  condition  of  a  gas  kiln  eliminabes  this  trouble. 
There  are  nvany  other  points  that  we  might  take  up,  but 
the^e  we  will  defer  for  some  future  paper.  The  gas  fired  kiln 
has  oome  to  stay.  Every  day  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  fool- 
proof. There  are  some  conditions  of  manufacture  that  prohibit 
its  >ise  and  always  will,  but  we  believe  our  experienoe  has  shown 
us  that  where  its  installation  is  feasible,  it  will  bum  better  ware 
at  less  ccwt  with  less  chance  of  trouble  than  any  other  type  of 
kiln. 

DISCUSSION 

Mr,  Richardson:  lu  this  paper  we  have  no  account  of  any 
new  invention,  but  a  discussion  of  statements  made  in  two  pre- 
vious papers  before  the  Society  and  brief  data  of  results  ob- 
tained in  the  burning  of  a  single  rthamber  of  some  kiln  by  some- 
one in  Canada, 

Gas  Producer.  The  gaa  producer  now  used  by  Riaymond  is 
undoubtedly  superior  to  the  old.Youngren  prodiioer  I  described 
in  my  paper  (Vol.  XIV),  but  nothing  new  is  claimed  for  it,  and 
it  i.s  not  the  invention  of  the  authors  nor  of  their  employers,  nor 
have  they  any  exclusive  rights  Of  manufacture  or  sale  of  such 
producer.  There  are  several  good  producers  on  the  market  in 
this  country,  mtiet  of  them  what  are  known  as  "mechanical" 
pnKlucers,  that  is,  .Tuch  as  have  coal  distribution  and  ash  remov- 
ing deviocs  operated  automatically  by  power.     The  selection  of 
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a  gas  producer  for  miy  specific  purpose  or  cooditkiiiB  is  not  an 
easy  problem,  especially  if  the  inveetinent  must  be  limited. 

Gas  Distributing  Flues.  If  the  partition  walls  between 
chambers  are  built  heavy  enougii— 4  or  5  feet  thick— the  gas  dis- 
tributing flue  ean,  as  the  authors  state,  be  self-oontained  and  if 
built,  as  Chey  eay,  of  tongue  and  groove  brick,  with  a  false  apdh 
to  take  the  weig'ht  of  the  filling  probably  suoh  flue  will  not  give 
trouble  from  leakage.  But  what  about  the  long  downtakes  lead- 
ing down  from  this  flue  through  the  partition  walls  f  A  good 
part  of  the  trouble  of  leakage  oonies  from  the  cracking  of  the 
walls  of  these  downtakes.  Also,  what  about  the  cost  of  building 
such  distributing  flues. 

Number  of  Chambers.  The  authors  state  that  16  to  18 
chambens  are  now  installed.  This  may  be  practical  with  a  clay 
maturing  quickly  at  low  temperature  so  that  tihe  ware  ean  be 
burned  with  24  hours'  firing.  The  face  briek  that  we  are  pro- 
ducing at  Ktiawnee  cannot  be  properly  burned  with  24  hours' 
firing.  Therefore,  we  allow  48  hours  for  burning  and  hence 
can  take  two  days  for  filling  a  chamber  und  two  days  for  empty- 
ing, so  that  twelve  chambers  would  answer  very  well,  operated 
as  follows:  one  filling,  one  emptying,  four  back  of  the  fire,  one 
under  fire,  three  ahead  of  the  fire  heating  up  and  two  water- 
smoking.  If  I  were  to  add  one  more  chamber  I  would  use  five 
instead  of  four  chambers  betn-een  the  one  under  fire  and  the  one 
being  emptied.  I  would  not  care  to  pull  tIhe  combusted  gasee 
tJiTOugh  five  ehambers  ahead  of  the  fire.  The  saving  is  not  so 
much  in  thi^  direction,  and  there  is  danger  of  discolored  ware. 

Burning  First  Chamber  of  Single  Battery  Kiln.  The  re- 
markable statement  Is  made  that  "We  know  of  one  15  chamber 
single  battery  kiln  that  is  operated  in  such  an  excellent  manner 
that  starting  furnaces  are  not  used."  Supposing  that  the 
ehambere  are  16  feet  wide  and  the  partition  walls  3  feet  thick, 
this  means  that  the  return  flue  would  be  about  300  feet  long  and 
that  the  hot  gases  from  the  burning  chamber  would  have  not 
only  to  heat  up  the  brick  in  3  to  5  chambers  ahead  of  the  fire, 
but  would  have  to  heat  up  a  flue  300  feet  long,  and  the  conibus- 
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tioii  ohamber  of  \o.  1  at  the  end  of  this  long  flue  would  have 
to  be  heated  to  a  low  incajulesceiice  so  as  to  ignite  the  gas  and 
]itaiDtain  oonibustion.  I  am  not  charging  a  misBtatememt  of  fact, 
but  such  a  fact  is  so  wonderful  and  unbelievable  from  theoreti- 
eal  oonsiderations  that  it  Should  be  given  the  publicity  of  our 
Ti-aiisaotions.  The  authors  should  state  where  this  is  being  done 
and  under  what  peculiar  cooditloma 

Hot  Air  foT  Combustion  of  Gas.  The  criticism  of  Geijs- 
beek's  paper  is  probably  due  in  part  to  a  indsunderetanding  of 
hif)  statentents,  bnt  the  authors  are  coirreot  in  €>tating  that  with 
proper  draft  eonlTx>l  there  is  no  laclt  of  air  for  oombustion  and 
that  the  ^fls-fired  klLns,  like  all  continuous  kilns,  are  regularly 
oxidizing,  with  an  exeere  of  air.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
pas-fired  kiln,  since  it.  is  not  necessary  to  fire  more  than  one 
chajnber  at  a  time,  if  the  kiln  is  properly  managed,  though  at 
times  two  chambers  are  fired  with  complete  oombustion  of  the 
gas. 

Admission  of  Gas  from  Top.  Whether  to  admit  gas  to  the 
kiln  from  the  top  or  from  the  bottom  is  a  moot  qxKStion  in  Mln 
design.  Much  can  be  »aid<  on  both  sidea.  The  advantages  are 
decidedly  in  favor  of  admission  of  gas  from  the  bottom  unless 
the  chambers  are  unreasonably  long— more  than  50  feet.  To 
admit  jjas  from  the  bottom  in  a  very  long  cbamber  necessitates 
a  sa<'rifioe  to  some  extent  of  the  control  of  the  gas  at  every 
point.  Yet  I  believe  this  difficulty  can  be  overcome  in  moBt 
cnses.  To  properly  discuss  this  point  would  require  a  separate 
paper,  with  drawings. 

Designing  Kiln  to  Meet  Local  Conditions.  The  authors 
fail  to  answer  Jlr.  Geijebeek's  criticisms  on  this  point.  They 
may  modify  to  some  small  degree  the  design  of  the  kiln  for 
special  conditions,  but  it  is  well  known  that  patent  kiln  pro- 
moters sell  their  particular  t^'pe  of  kiln  to  everyone  that  they 
can  persuade  to  adopt  it  and  who  are  able  to  pay  their  vAneirgee. 
To  be  sure  they  make  the  statement  in  the  ooncliuding  para^xaph 
of  their  paper  that  "there  are  some  conditions  of  mauufacture 
Ihat  prohibit  its  iise,"  but  do  not  state  what  these  conditions  are. 
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Their  busiocs  is  not  in  designing  or  r^conmiendiDg,  as  engi- 
neers would  do,  a  kiln  to  meet  the  local  eanditions  in  any  special 
ease,  but  their  efforts  are  all  directed  to  the  selling  of  a  eiogle 
type  of  kiln— tiie  producer  gas  fired  continuous  kiln.  They  are 
hired  for  this,  and  their  employ-er  rates  them  by  tteir  ability 
to  do  this.  I  do  not  understand  that  Mr.  Gejsbeek  is  critidsing 
them  in  Ms  general  staitennent  of  the  manner  in  wliich  the  kiln 
bu^ness  has  been  mostly  done  in  this  oountry.  Tte  encouraging 
fact  must  be  recognized'  that  it  is  becoming  to  be  considered  a 
vnse  business  policy  to  sell  nothing  to  a  man  that  is  not  wedl 
adapted  to  his  needs,  as  satisfied'  customers  are  a  most  valuable 
asset.  So  th^,  as  the  authors  state,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  more 
careful  investigation  of  conditions  now  than  formerly. 

There  is  one  condition,  however,  that  is  apt  to  be  overlooked; 
and  that  is  the  important  one  of  whether  the  business  to  be  done 
will  justify  so  large  an  investjnent  as  is  required  for  the  pro- 
ducer gas-fired  continuous  kiln,  and  we  frequently  hear  the  com- 
plaint that  the  cost  was  misrepresented  by  the  salesman,  either 
intentionally  or  through  the  conimo>n  mistake  of  underestimat- 
ing. 

If  the  authors  want  to  do  a  real  service  to  the  members  of 
our  Society,  let  them,  in  the  future  paper  that  they  promise, 
give  detailed  oost  statements  from  the  many  mejiufacturers  who 
have  built  these  kilns,  with  an  explanation  of  the  conditions 
affecting  the  cost. 

As  to  the  advantages  of  the  producer  gas-fired  kiln,  most 
of  them  are  applicable  to  any  good  continuous  kiln  and  for  low 
priced  products  to  a  greater  degree  with  the  ooal-fired  than  with 
the  producer  gas-fired  kiln.  For  the  higher  priced  clay  pro- 
ducts especially  for  those  requiring  high  temperatures,  tlie  gas 
fired'  kiln  must  take  the  lead.  While  ii\e  gas  fired  kiln  can  be 
manipulated,  by  controlling  artificial  draft,  so  as  to  give  oxidiz- 
ing or  reducing  conditions  in  the  chamber  being  fired,  one  great 
advantage  is  that  it  can  so  easily  be  kept  oxidizing,  and  fiashing 
of  the  ware  thereby  prevented. 
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SOME  MISTAKES   IN   OUR  TRANSACTIONS' 

Id  Vol.  XIV  page  132,  last  paragraph,  iacluding  should  be 
excluding  and  should  read:  "By  calculating  the  o^gen  ratios 
of  the  glazes,  excluding  boric  acids,"  etc. 

The  fourth  paragraph  should  read:— "boric  oxide  as  an  acid, 
and  as  such  whether  free  or  combined  its  tendency  is  to  produce 
crazing." 

In  Vol.  XIV  page  764,  last  part  of  the  third  paragraph 
should  read:  "Magnesia  and  magnesian  minerals,  when  pow- 
dered, moistened  with  a  solution  of  cobalt  nitrate,  and  heated 
give  a  pink  color.  Alumioa  and  alumina  minerals  when  simi- 
larly treated  give  blue.." 

In  Vol.  XV  page  569,  under  Discussion,  line  2,  glasses 
should  be  glazes;  line  5,  sand  should  read  flint;  line  7  should 
read:  "eent«in  glazes  both  bright  and  mat  much  more  fusible 
than  the  famous  Albany  slip,— 


y  R.  T.  Stult.  L'rbins.  tU. 
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